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This Issue in Brief 


The credit union, often referred to as “poor man’s bank,” is growing 
with great rapidity in the United States. An investigation by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics finds that although most of the credit 
unions have been formed within the past five years, the membership 
of the 176 reporting organizations already numbers almost 108,000, 
their share capital amounts to approximately $11,000,000, their 
reserves to nearly $1,000,000, and their loans in the single year 1925 
to more than $20,000,000. Page 1. 

Sickness insurance, as well as life insurance, for employees is provided 
for in an agreement between the Chicago Rapid Transit Co. and the 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees. 
The agreement was the result of an arbitration award, and is reported 
as being only the second street railway agreement in the United 
States to embody these features. Page 58. 

Average full-time weekly earnings of men in the men’s clothing industry 
in 1926 were $41.51 compared with $41.15 in 1924, and of women 
$24.28 in 1926 compared with $23.94 in 1924. Average full-time 
hours per week also increased from 44.1 in 1924 to 44.3 in 1926. 
‘hese figures are derived from the survey of the industry recently 
made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Page 101. 

Lhe average hourly union wage rate in the United Siates was $1.15 
in May, 1926, compared with $1.09 in May, 1925. The 1926 average 
was higher than that of any preceding year, being 5.2 per cent higher 
than 1925, 15093 per cent higher than in 1913, and 179 per cent 
higher than in 1907. Hours of labor, on the other hand, have been 
steadily reduced, average full-time hours per week for union members 
being 7.2 per cent lower in 1926 than in 1913. The averages for 1926 
ace based on reports to the bureau for more than 800,000 members 
of organized trades in 66 of the principal cities. Page 105. 

Retail meat prices have advanced much more rapidly than wholesale 
meat prices and the cost of livestock. Thus, comparing 1923 with 1899, 
it appears that cattle on the hoof increased in price 61 per cent, and 
wholesale beef prices, 73 per cent, while retail price if veand steak 
increased 160 per cent. Page 182. 

The cost and standards of living of Minneapolis teachers have been 
surveyed under the direction of Dr. Royal Meeker. The report finds 
that the cost of a minimum health and decency budget for male 
married teachers is $3,062 and that a “‘more liberal’ budget would 
be $4,429. Page 200. 

A minimum wage of $14.40 for women in the jewelry and allied trades 
is established by a wage decree of the Massachusetts Department of 
Labor and Industry. For learners a rate of not less than $12 per 
week is fixed. The decree becomes effective January 1, 1927. 
Page 47. 

The productivity of labor in petroleum refining increased at least 
77.3 per cent between 1914 and i925. In slaughtering and meat 
packing the increase in labor productivity between 1909 and 1925 
was 10.7 per cent. Page 30. 
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India, China, and Japan are developing their textile industries jn, 
sharp competition with one another. The factory system has beer 
established in all three, and in each has developed the features which 
brought about factory legislation in western communities. The 
three countries represent different stages in the transition from un- 
restricted private control to public regu slation, and the conditions as to 
hours of work, wages, labor of women 1 and children, and the like differ 
materially. Page 14: 

Wages in the German iron and steel industry in the spring of 1926 
are shown for certain occupations in certain districts on page 112. 
The data were obtained by a representative of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and, although fragmentary, offer interesting comparisons 
with similar figures for the United States and other countries. 

English experience with a five-day week is reviewed in a report of 
the chief inspector of factories and workshops of Great Britain for 
1925. The report states that a five-day week has been introduced 
in a number of factories, but as yet it is not possible to say whether 
it is to become a permanent and general feature. Page 130. 

A British report on mule-spinners’ cancer shows an increase in the 
mortality rate from the disease in Great Britain in recent years which 
is out of all proportion to the increase in the number of spinners em- 
ployed. Although mule-spinners’ cancer, which is caused by the 
lubricating oil, has not been reported in other textile-producing 
countries, the hazard to workers in the many occupations in which a 
lubricating oil is used makes the problem of the substitution of an oil 
which is innocuous and at the same time a satisfactory lubricant 
one of wide general interest. Page 56. 

Since the close of the war 649, 000 houses have been constructed in 
Great Britain, of which 392,000 were built with Government aid. 
To meet the urgency of the situation the Government has pressed a 
campaign for more apprentices in the building trades, and has ex- 
perimented with substitutes for the brick house, seeking kinds of 
construction which do not require so much skilled labor. Page 72. 

Government monopoly of insurance of all kinds has been established 
in Costa Rica by act of the National Congress. For the purpose of 
carrying on the insurance business the act provides for the estab- 
lishment of a national insurance bank, governed by a directorate 
appointed by the State executive, and having a capital of 4,000,000 
colons ($1,000,000). Page 66. 
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LOANS FOR SMALL BORROWERS 
The Present Status of Credit Unions in the United States 


EARLY every wage and small salary earner has had the experi- 
N ence, at some time in his life, of needing a loan, perhaps a very 
modest one, and of finding no avenues of credit available to him. 
Death, sickness, or other emergencies may upset the best house- 
hold management. At such a time the average man of small income, 
with no business connections and little or no tangible security, can 
rarely obtain help from the ordinary banking institutions. A few 
commercial banking organizations do specialize in this field and may 
serve a useful purpose, although daually their service charges make 
the cost of the loan considerably higher than current interest rates. 
Also, some of the labor banks are developing a system of small loans 
to wage earners, particularly to members of the same union or 
unions which control the bank. 

In general, however, the bank as an institution has not reached 
the great body of persons with small incomes. In times of financial 
stress, most of these persons have open to them only two avenues of 
relief—charity or the loan shark. 

One solution of this problem, and apparently a very successful 
solution, is the cooperative credit society, called in the United 
States the credit union. Although societies of this type have existed 
in this country since about 1909, it is only during the past few years 
that any Widsoiread development has taken place, for not until 
recently has enabling legislation been enacted. Up to 1921, less than 
a dozen States had enacted laws authorizing the formation of co- 
operative credit societies; at the end of 1925, 24 States had done so. 
The credit union movement has now taken root in at least 30 States, 
although in some places there is as yet no law under which to 
incorporate. 

The eredit union is primarily for that small borrower whose need 
is greatest. Its purpose, as declared in many of the societies’ by- 
laws, is “‘to promote thrift among its members by giving them an 
opportunity to save money in small amounts and to obtain loans at 
moderate rates for purposes which promise to be of benefit to the 
borrower.” 

Generally, any person of good character and habits can join the 
credit union;! $1 or less will admit him to membership. Only a 
member of the society can be a borrower, but once a member he can 
apply for a loan of whatever sum he needs, secure it at a low rate of 
interest, and use it to get a fresh start. As a borrower in the credit 





'If no credit union exists, it is a simple matter to start one. Any small group of people who know each 
other or have like interests, such as church affiliation, racial ties, employment, etc., can form a society. 
ach member contributes a small entrance fee and a sum to be used as capital. From the combined 
contributions so gathered, the loans are made. 
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union, he is neither an exploited victim nor an object of charity, }y; 
is on a strictly business: footing, which restores his self-respect. 

Within the credit union all are on the same level, and with equal 
power and rights in the society. 

The cooperative credit society is thus absolutely democratic 
It is filling a real need, through a simple machinery, and is doine 
this at very little cost (expense of operation during 1925 averaged 
1.8 per cent of tetal loans granted). 

The effectiveness of these societies as “poor men’s banks”’ 3; 
indicated by the grewth of the movement. As part of the buregn’s 
general cooperative study, data have been collected which show t)),) 
although the greater part of the credit unions have been forme 
within the past five years, already the membership of the 176 organi. 
zations reporting numbers 107,799, their share capital amounts to 
nearly eleven million dollars, their reserves to nearly a million 
dollars, and their loans in the single year 1925 to more than twenty 
million dollars. : 

Practice as to security for loans differs, but as a rule “character” 
loans may be obtained in amounts up to $50; larger loans must be 
secured, but the security may be in the form of a note indorsed 
by one or more fellow members. ‘The loans granted by the credii 
unions studied in 1925 averaged $381 per borrower. 

The credit union member not only has the right to credit, but also 
receives interest on his capital and deposits with the society and his 
share of any earnings made by it. 

The study indicates that credit societies are generaily success: u! 
and that losses from failure of members to repay loans are extreme!) 
small. 

A credit society need not, however, confine its activities simply to 
fulfilling its members’ need for money. It can perform other service: 
for them. Credit societies, especially among farmers in many coun- 
tries abroad, also often act as purchasing agents for commodities 
which can be bought in large quantities. One of the credit unions 
covered by the present study—a society composed mainly of mem)e:s 
of a single labor union—is buying coal for its members at a saving to 
them of 50 cents ton. 

Membership 


RESTRICTIONS of some sort upon membership are quite con- 
mon among credit unions. Among such restrictions are those 
limiting the membership to employees of a certain firm,’ to a nained 
organization or parish, or to residents in the locality. Thus, the 
postal credit unions quite commonly limit their membership to pos' 
office or to Federal employees. This is done in order that the credit 
union group may be persons with like interests. It is desirable, lor 
safety’s sake, that the members in a credit union know each other 
and have common interests, and such membership restrictions al 
made to insure this homogeneity. 
Many associations require that application for membership sha! 
be made in writing, must be approved. by a member of the board 0 
directors, and shall be iiediiek by this director at the next regula 
board meeting. Two negative votes are sufficient to reject avy 








2In New Jersey this is a requirement of the credit union law. 
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applicant. A common provision in this connection is that “‘no 
director shall present the name of a person whom he can not recom- 
mend as being honest, industrious, and of good habits.” 


Number and Age of Credit Unions Reporting 
as were sent to 301 active credit unions, and 


returns for 1925 were received from 176 societies. Reports 
were also received from several organizations which were started late 
jn 1925 or early in 1926, but as this study covered the year 1925, 
reports for such societies were not used. ‘The schedule for one other 
society had to be omitted, as the person making the return failed 
to fill in the address in such a way as to show the identity of the 
organization. The total number of societies in operation at the end 
of 1925 and the number furnishing reports are shown, by States, 
below: 


TaBLE 1.—NUMBER OF CREDIT UNIONS IN OPERATION AT END OF 1925 AND 
NUMBER REPORTING FOR THAT YEAR, BY STATES 






































i} - 
Total — Total ——_ | Total — 
State num- . State num- State num- 
report- cy | report-|| report- 
ber oe ber ng ber ne 
Arkanses.......... 3 | 1 || Maryland__....--- | 1 | 1 ||} Rhode Island _.--- 5 4 
California.......-- 1 1 || Massachusetts.---| 85, 58 || South Carolina___- 2 1 
Piost@ia.. ...115.-44 1 1 || Michigan. ......-- 2 iid tii Tennessee __._____. 3 3 
Gedregia.;...sa.-.. 3 1 || Minnesota_____.-- 1 tk eheegereraeE 3 1 
Mimbeiess 1566-28 iS Uae || New Hampshire. : : Bs Release Vaowinig....2.--..- 4 4 
a a 7 7 New Jersey _-__...! 4 4 || Washington____-_-- 2 1 
tera api a 1 1 || New York........| 115 67 || West Virginia____- 3 1 
ON Sep ee | 1 | North Carolina__ : 26 10 || Wisconsin___.._._- 1 1 
Ker@ucky-_.-.-.--- 2} 2 | Oklaboma..-....-- 2 2 
Louisiana ......--- 2 | 1 | Pennsylvania. -___- 1 1 "Petal. io 284 176 
MERE. mpaerdses a. wb one H 








In addition to the credit unions shown in the above table 16 others 
of which the bureau has knowledge have been started in 1926: 3 in 
Georgia, 2 in Illinois, 2 in Indiana, 1 in Iowa, 3 in Massachusetts, 2 in 
M chigan, 2 in Minnesota, and 1 in Montana. It is evident from the 
foregoing that the credit-union movement has now spread to at 
least 30 States. Cooperative credit is at present the fastest growing 
of the phases of cooperation covered in the bureau’s study, resembling 
in its rapidity of expansion that which took place in the consumers’ 
movement in the period 1919-1921. 

These credit unions average in age not quite 514 years. All of 
mee reporting have been established in the last 16 years, as is shown 

elow: 


Number Number 
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__® SRS ea ge et rae een ih NS < 08 + ds. £0 36 ote dn ose ae 26 





As is seen, the greatest development of the cooperative credit © 
movement has taken place since 1920, mainly, as already stated, 
because only within these past few years has there been legislation 
authorizing the formation of credit unions. 
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At the end of 1925, 24 States had enacted credit union legislation 3 
and 13 of these have done so since 1921. ; 
Although small groups are considered more nearly ideal for credit 
union purposes, some of the most prosperous and successful of the 
societies are those of large membership. The statement below shows 


the number of unions in each membership group: 


be a “ § Number of 
Societies having membership of— societic: 
Less than 50 


300 and under 500 

500 and under 700 

700 and under 1,000 

1,000 and under 1,500 
‘ 1,500 and under 2,000 

2,000 and under 5,000 

5,000 and under 10,000 


m DOR DOD WO bo 
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It is seen that more than three-fifths (63.6 per cent) of these credit 
societies have fewer than 500 members, and 21 per cent have between 
500 and 1,000 members. The membership of all 176 societies aver- 
ages 612 persons, a figure far in advance of that of the consumers’ 
societies. 

The total membership of the credit societies numbers 107,799, of 
whom 45,672 are in Massachusetts, 47,783 are in New York, and 
6,510 in Rhode Island, the three States in which the credit union 
erowth is the oldest. The credit unions in these States have an 
average membership of 787, 713, and 1,628, respectively. The folfow- 
ing table shows the membership distribution and the average size of 
the credit unions reporting, by States: 


TABLE 2.—MEMBERSHIP OF CREDIT UNIONS AT END OF 1925, BY STATES 





Members 





Members 





t 

| ecvamaill 
Aver- | A ver- 
Num- age || 

ber per | 
society 


ber 








390 |) ol 561 | 
117 h 240 | 
Pennsylvania 2 350 | 
Rhode Island 6, ne 


269 | 
41 | 
608 | 
235 | 
Maryland ¢ i 62 

Massachusetts 5, 67 j 495 | 
Minnesota 4___.______- 


, SET eee, oS 713 |) 


107, 779 | 




















¢i society only. ; 

*Georgia, Acts of 1925, No. 429; Illinois, Acts of 1925, p. 255; Indiana, Acts of 1922, ch. 114; Iowa, Acis oi 
1925, ch. 176; Kentucky, Acts of 1923, ch. 114; Louisiana, Acts of 1924, No. 40; Massachusetts, Gen’! Laws, 
1921, ch. 171, anual by Acts of 1922, ch. 147, and Acts of 1923, . 55 and 143; Michigan, Acts of 1925, 
No. 285; Minnesota, Acts of 1925, ch. 206; Mississippi, Acts of 1924, ch. 177; Nebraska, Comp. Stats., 1922, 
secs. 649-670; New Hampshire, Pub. Laws of 1926, ch. 267; New Jersey, Acts of 1924, ch. 48; New York, 
Acts 0f1914, ch. 369, arts. 450-479, amended by Acts of 1915, ch. 204, 1923, ch. 701, and 1925, ch. 383; North 
Carolina, Consolidated Stats., 1919, ch. 93,sub. ch. 111, amended by Acts 0f1925, ch. 73; Oregon, Olson's 
Oregon Laws, secs. 6264-6298; Rhode Island, Gen’l Laws, 1923, sees. 3925-3950; South Carolina, Acts of 
1915, No. 154, amended by Acts of 1923, No. 51; Tennessee, Acts of 1923, ch. 68; Texas, Rev. Civ. Stats. 
p. 648; Utah, Comp. Laws, 1917, secs. 1060-1082; West Virginia, Acts of 1925, ch. 36; Virginia, Acts of 19-2, 
ch. 449; and ‘Wisconsin, Stats. 1923, ch. 186, secs. 196.01-186.18, amended by Acts of 1925, ch. 88. 
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Resources 













PACH new member is required to pay a membership fee, ranging in 
the various unions from 10 to 25 cents, and to subscribe for a 
certain amount of share capital, usually one share. 

The shares are alwavs of small denomination—$5 is the most com- 
mon value, though in a few credit unions the share ranges as high as | 
$25—and the member is allowed to pay for his share in installments ‘ 
of as little as 10 or 25 cents a week. Thus it is evident that no one is : 
debarred from membership by reason of poverty. 

In order to equalize to some extent the members’ holdings in the 
society, many organizations place a limit on the amount of stock 
held by any one member. In some organizations no member may 
own more than 5 per cent of the total share capital. In others placing 
a definite imit on the member’s capital investment, the maximum 
amount allowed per member ranges from $100 to $5,000. While the 
176 societies studied have an aggregate capital of more than 
$10,000,000, Table 3 shows that the amount of capital invested per 
member is small, averaging only $99. 














TaBLe 3.—AVERAGE PAID-IN SHARE CAPITAL PER MEMBER, BY STATES 
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A vernge 1A verage | Average 
bi 3 capital || Cte capital |} i an capi 
State per || State per State per 4 
member | ;member member be 













py eR re ae ae $27 | Maryland.............-.- $22 || South Carolina___._____- 52 : 
Caltternia. . 25s... 0bsck-. 22 || Massachusetts -----.__- 79 || Temmessee._............- 18 i: 









GOOTUIR. « inttitonnid tte i 8 || New Jersey......--..-.- (‘) | Te ee 27 
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Indie... . écicsitictnie dan ~% eS 4 6 SES 137 |} Washington_.__..______- 28 5 
LOWS. . .nataoteainttt Db ac. 9 || North Carolina... --_..- 25 || West Virginia__________-_ 12 2) 
po” eee he 82 || Oklahoma. -.........-... 18 || Wisconsin_._.........--- 58 4 
Kenta 5 sein t, chide <n 34 || Pennsylvania__.....-_--| 257 —_—_—_ 



















Fo ee ae ee | Rhode fsland........--- WO cite dani tas 





1 Nonstock societies. 






Many eredit unions receive savings deposits from their members, 
and a few State laws also allow the receiving of deposits from non- 4 
members. The deposits may be made in amounts as small as 25 mi 
cents. These deposits in the societies covered amounted to nearly ee 
$5,000,000, averaging $135 for each depositor. Fa 

In addition, most Taws require that a certain amount be set aside p 
for reserve each year. In this way additional funds are accumulated. 
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The following table shows, for the societies reporting, the amounts 
of their capital, reserves, and deposits at the end of 1925: 


TABLE 4.—SHARE CAPITAL, RESERVES, AND DEPOSITS OF CREDIT UNIONS, 199; 
BY STATES ; 









































Num- 
ber of sas 
: Member-| Paid-in share! Reserve | Number:of} Amount 
State anor ship capital funds depositors omental 
ing 
Aramnns 68 8 soe Bist ee 1 390 $10,'460 j.-.-....-.22 260 $24. 86 
oltiee DD .... ck se bintiutidsnntintiidydait 1 117 2,579 rere Cees 
att. Es nacelle pete PB a inate SH 1 215 12, 500 BNR arhestchaelaie il 
Meewisdtsciiool Oo le 1 214 1, 783 _ ofa oe TR 
ER Ea 7 841 17, 373 1 708 2 278 2 49 
go , REEDS Bir E est BAS te eee ees 1 47 424 16 19 
Kansas --. adh dno dttitigwioydpeatil 1 61 nd Caan eee Soe 
Kentucky ek a 2 480 16, 327 451 54 9 738 
Basridienee. if... si RG 535 1 265 4,012 Me B2eb seks kk 
SRS Sea ee. ee 1 173 3, 878 | Ot Ga 
Massachusetts$.___ =. 58 45, 672 3, 630,717 | 4386, 890 $21,565 | 62, 260 
ee Pee Pe ees ree 1 395 6, 700 | 28 1, 299 
i een ie aa 4 1, 659 (7) 712 1, 473 84 107 
OO OS EE a a 67 47, 783 8:6, 522, 982 9 §22, 789 104,468 | 19393 993 
North Carelitie. -. ....0)oocsccculd 10 561 14, 016 11 6, 189 12 327 | 12 47 972 
I 2 | 240 4, 352 { ¢ 2 See a ae 
Pennsylvania -._.................. 1 | 350 89, 800 ee a “aS 
NS FU 4 | 6, 510 299, 340 14 49, 093 6, 23 1, 279, 307 
a 1 | 96 5, 000 97 3 5 
i ete 3 ke $ | 269 4, 897 | 16319 135 13.99 
ss SAPS e CI 1 | 41 f ) cat-ten Ot APES ae 
. i IRS: <: aa « 5 4 | 608 16, 581 | 14], 428 14425 | 14 4 927 
DORR: 5..s - Sender og Re 1 | 235 ee ape age a Se Ss, ae 
ll, Eee 1 62 |) ee det Es SE ae ie 
Wisvewetn. .-.. 2s. ctssedeetescc 1} 495 28, 604 Pee t224525.55-.. fe 
WES 3 ne ete cee | 176 107,779 | 8 10, 706, 099 17-973, 873 18 34,827 | 1° 4, 700, 768 
! 
1 4 secieties. ®Not including 1 nonstock 14 3 societies. 
2 4 sevieties. society. 15 2 societies. 
8’ Data are as of Oct. 31. * 68 societies. 16 171 societies. 
4 56 societies. 10 20 societies. 17 155- societies. 
5 52 societies. 11 7 societies. 18 114 societics. 
6 51 societies. 12 0 societies. 19 113 societies. 
7 Nonstock societies. 13 | society. 


Besides the resources shown above, 98 societies which furnished 
financial reports show an aggregate surplus and undivided profits of 
$420,910. 


Kcdiaimstheiiie ch te Society 


‘THe administration of the general affairs is vested in a board of 

directors, varying, in the unions reporting, from 5 to 15 members. 
These directors are elected by the membership at the general meeting, 
and hold office for a term, generally of three years, except in New 
York and North Carolina, where the term is usually one year. 

The officers—president, vice president, secretary, and treasurer— 
are elected by the directors from their own number. Many of the 
societies have incorporated in their by-laws a provision found in 
several of the State —~ that no officer except the treasurer or the 
one who keeps the books shall receive any compensation for his 
services. 
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Supervisory and Credit Committees 


There are also two committees, the credit and the supervisory 
committee. 

The credit committee usually consists of three members, serving, in 
the various societies, from one to three years. This committee passes 
upon all loans, determines the security which shall be required for 
each, the terms of repayment,etc. In many associations it must, under 
the cooperative law, give preference to the smaller loans if funds are 
not available for all applicants. 

The supervisory committee is charged with the general oversight of 
the finances of the society and the auditing of the books. The credit 
union law of many States also gives this committee power, if the mem- 
bers of the committee so vote unanimously, to suspend any officer or 
director or member of the credit committee, and by a majority vote to 
call a special meeting of the stockholders to consider any violation of 
the law or any act a the above which the supervisory committee 
considers unsafe or unauthorized. 


General and Special Meetings 


The final control of the society rests in the general meeting of 
stockholders held usually once a year. The by-laws of most credit 
unions provide (often in accordance with the requirements of the State 
law) that special meetings may be called at any time by the board 
of directors or the supervisory committee and must be calied at the 
request of a certain number or proportion of the members. 

The members have the final authority and may at any of these 
meetings reverse any acts of the board or committees. 

At meetings the members have one vote each, and no proxy vot- 
ing is allowed, except that another association which is a member of 
the credit union may cast its vote through a delegate to the meeting. 
This rule is well-nigh universal among the societies studied, but one 
unusual instance was found of a credit union in a Southern State 
which allows each member one vote for the first $5 of share capital 
paid in by him and an additional vote for each additional $25. 


Requirements for Loans, and Loans Granted 


NLY a member of the credit union can be a borrower from it, 

and even a member may not secure a loan (1) if he is not in 

good standing, (2) if he has failed to repay any previous loan or is 

in arrears on a current Joan, or (3) if his indorsers have ever had to 
pay any of his obligations. 

Any member desiring to secure a loan must make his application 
therefor in writing, stating the purpose for which he intends to use 
the money and what security, if any, he can offer. Some societies 
also require that the applicant shall certify that ‘‘no consideration 
has passed or will pass from the borrower to the indorsers for their 
indorsement.”’ 

Practice as regards security required differs in the various credit 
unions. One or two societies have a rule that no loans may be made 
Without security. In the majority, however, loans on character may 
be made in amounts up to $25 or $50 (usually $50); for loans above 
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that amount security must be given. The security may be a note in- 
dorsed by one or more fellow members. One society studied accepts 
indorsement by nonmembers. In some instances, also, a surrender 
to the society of the borrower’s share capital is required as security. 

The loan must have the approval of all the members of the credit 
committee present at the meeting to consider the loan and _ theso 
must constitute at least two-thirds of the full committee. In some 
societies, an unsuccessful applicant for a loan may appeal from the 
committee to the board of directors or to a meeting of stockholders, 

Loans may be made in many societies ‘‘only for provident pur- 
poses or urgent needs,” or when they ‘‘promise to be of benefit to 
the borrower.” 

The maximum amount of money to be lent to any one person 
varies widely. Some societies set a flat amount, ranging from $500 
to (one society) $10,000. Some leave this to the discretion of the 
credit committee or to be determined by the general meeting of 
stockholders. One New York society whose membership is composed 
of persons in the same employment restricts the amount to 10 per 
cent of the borrower’s annual salary. Another credit union allows 
loans in amounts up to 30 per cent of the society’s paid-in share 
capital. One society provides that in general no loan may be less 
than $5 nor more than $150; any greater amount must be passed 
upon by the directors as well as the credit committee. 

A few credit unions also limit the term of loans, varying in period 
from three months to one year. 

The number of societies which did each classified amount of busi- 
ness in loans granted in 1925 is shown below. About equal propor- 
tions of the societies did a business of between $5,000 and $25,000 
and of from $100,000 to $500,000. 



















Number of Per 





Total loans granted: societies  ceni 
a Oe EE Ban ae Bin On tne 10 5. 8 
$1,000 and under $2,000_____..._______- pat ates, 3. 5 
$2,000 and under $5,000__________._________- 11 6. 4 
$5,000 and under $10,000_____.._.-..__-____- 23 13. 4 
$10,000 and under $25,000___......._._..-_-. 25 14. 6 
$25,000 and under $50,000__________________- 15 8.8 
$50,000 and under $100,000___._._.___._______- 22 12.8 
$100,000 and under $500,000_____._....__.--- 54 31. 6 
$500,000 and under $1,000,000_____......____- 2 12 
Rf ey. En Fe See 3 18 








WOR LE AUS ee eet ta oe 171° = 100. 0 


The following table shows that during 1925 the 176 credit unions 
which reported made loans amounting to more than $20,000,000, 
nearly nineteen millions in Massachusetts and New York alone. 
The small amounts of business in the other States are of course due 
to the fact that the credit-union movement has just begun there, 
and the societies in those States are as yet very new and small. 
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TaBLE 5.—LOANS GRANTED, AVERAGE LOAN PER BORROWER, AND LOANS 
OUTSTANDING, BY STATES 






































. Loans granted in 1925 
Number | Number Loans out- 
State of ° of standing 
unions |borrowers Average at end 
reporting! in 1925 Amount per | of year 
borrower 
ArkaNs@S ...c20-ncnnceccoconcnecence--- 1 220 $19, 314 $88 | $19, 314 
Califone... nstccdvecgicccesaccosonssocce 1 66 4, 520 69 2, 502 
FIGFIES: .. .cdadwcteccdwunencsocctedsicosece 1 258 24, 805 96 11, 521 
Gedr gid... -ccccncwewenecccccnsccusccnccne 1 33 2, 381 72 | 2, 294 
[bdiANG. ion sewer ecimeteeenvediconcntve 7 251 29, 085 116 15, 588 
IONE... is hoes ccaiektietesces gt niweasaten 1 3 450 150 | 404 
RaWsall 32s. ccesccewsucecconendésoncccede 1} (‘) 5, 947 (2) 2, 750 
RentuGe ls sdisenepencnncess cdescecocae 2 185 33, 748 182 19, 180 
Louisiana-.....-------------------------- 1 64 6, 320 99 | 4, 060 
WE FI io nc eater ennnnnpetlbnccende 1 60 3, 586 60 | 3, 586 
Di annaGOhG Fook een ccdntdheocescsud 58 19, 289 4 5, 931, 418 308 | 5, 608, 836 
Minnes0@h.. .... ch cewcwowcecntduee-scccus 1 95 122 1 6, 900 
NeW JQTGG. ... bp ivctretacwvcccwsenecscous 4 1, 327 53, 691 40 19, 619 
Well Facet eedpcnr diese touion 67 | 527,148 5 12, 986, 626 478 6, 054, 894 
North Carolina........-- & Soh. SS 10 291 25, 133 86 64, 896 
ORIGIN. ¢ ccctiicttdinececomncbdgeeccdedcé 2 136 2, 680 71 4, 041 
Pe itatintitiede itwpcicwessvccs 1 1, 000 177, 572 178 144, 257 
Whide Ti ciiceia dn ddnnncddienss outa 4 1, 545 680, 842 441 1, 350, 624 
Seeks Ce tkcewitiwenchaccdbincedetia 1 28 3, 845 137 2, 098 
Tee. ant i natdiatincnstundosicnte 3 114 12, 249 107 4, 959 
GE i a Caccnpenbliiniincnadintnpiqund 1 82 ( (?) 1, 400 
, ES RE ERTS SS REISS |: a a 4 339 45, 304 134 23, 835 
Wat, cpitinmdcnteneet desis 1 97 7, 280 75 7, 280 
Wonk Wa cliiciitinocenetetes idee 1 9 658 73 658 
RRR ao LE 1 196 35, 780 183 14, 927 
i iicscns Sheil. ocniina 176 | *52,836| 7 20, 100, 356 | 381 | 13, 390, 423 
1 Not reported. 5 66 societies. 
2 Impossible to Lompute. € 174 societies. 
* Data are for year ending Oct. 31 7173 societies. 


4 57 societies. 
Interest on Loans 


HE interest that may be charged on loans is quite often limited 
by the credit union law. A very common provision in both 
legislation and by-laws is that such interest may not exceed 1 per cent 
per month on the unpaid balances. One society studied limits the 
interest to 8 per cent.per year and this may not be deducted in 
advance. Other societies require the “legal rate,’’ or have set 
specific rates such as 6 per cent, 8 per cent, and one, 5.9 per cent. 


Expenses of Operation 


}-XPEN SES of administration are very small in the credit union. 

As already stated, the officers receive no compensation; then too 
the credit union occupies modest quarters, and little equipment is 
required. The following table, giving the 1925 expenses of operation 
of the 32 credit unions furnishing data on this point, on the basis of 
loans made during that year, shows that the average expense of oper- 
ation was only 1.80 per cent of the loans. 


15172°—26}——_2 [933] 
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Taste 6.—OPERATING EXPENSES OF 32 INDIVIDUAL CREDIT UNIONS [IN i925 








Per cent of total loans granted during year, formed by 
«expense for— 





| SERRE TS CRESS ee ae 









































E : Total 
ee | Light, Bonds) omice| De- | Bad | Mis- | °° 
| Labor Rent _ vee le sup- | preci-| ac- , 
| | power | ence plies | ation | counts ‘eas 
car ta the olpiee --. aT 
Credit union— | | | 
SE ee oes eT ee Os - se + Saag s! STE! : 0.55 
So RI ee Bo 5 SESS S & Sees ae Se 7 3 ee: Se a 1. 0 
BO no onde ddd. «sng eeles5. | 1.85% 0.29 |.-.._- ers 0.47| 27 
OS SEEPS ee eS RSS Bt RRS OE EB es I SEs Wes 3 2.33 
tae ART TRG 7 SS ocnedeel MOB ELE) |.-4...- 1. 38 |. . ee 2 2. 48 
SL Pe. ee eRe eee EP WEELS Eee ee oT. | | CRESS SS See et WT 
BED Pnnidaseh dll cdvcdstllidhsenas Fee | a: PT ee ee SR Sere CTY RY 
ON a See Beh 1.03} 1.19} © . 06 07 ia oSet keg 
BID din tr Ce «~ < mg Sa ee . 67 we 425. ... . 02 _ ae eee -03 |) Lo 
Ras RR Bs eee 1.15 ~, ¥ ORs - 03 | | aaa Lae 34) 3.24 
OS RRR Fee ee 1. OL e | 2 ee Sy a 4 AE eY SBE 371 1.81 
No. 12_._- i rae fa Oe ee ee 4 | SS 2 SS . 68 
SE” ee a ae 73 ~  » i SR Ae -58} 0.13 | od . 76 2. 54 
| lee eS ee 67 ee 8. Seen cslcsdiimn eS ee ae a 1.04 
= See a ei ee 1.15 % 9 © ee oy A - 15 ~ & eee -O7 | 1.61 
No..16___- oe er eae . Of -20} 0.01 03 . 04 eB ssaeeres 04] 1% 
ee Ss ee . 60 eBid nse 16 OE a Se ee 59 1, 88 
ie See eve 1. @8 | my teh ) Rebun ) 22] .19) £7 
| SE Oe ee Cy oe / | Cat ee, SS 3) pene) Mere ee 12 2..% 
RR OT ape OS Seem Ree a BS RES sie ie . 10 ps Bere 7; 
SER PR Fe . 55 | Fea 2. BRS ¢ Seen Seas 06} 1.02 
EE Sa Fo eee 41 it See 02 " ¢ SSR See 02 . 58 
RE See a ee . 56 19 () 01 . 21 a wee: 29; LS 
eee gs = banca ee maisaeuae, 425) 1.4 
a eae a a r 8. Sis i ae < | Se We 38 5. 73 
AEE, «25s, st. doebdbek. Boda aeethe 1 Jl yf RE ee ee, e... 2. 37 3, 61 
RI isttenstteesesis ak diieateenaminenead re) eee Se ae = 9 : IS} 1.34 
, > Se eee i hae Reg RRS . 03 . 34 15 RB 
1 es re eee | .70 -134...... 37508 S| ee eRe Bars | 1.07 
a . 59 , | eer Sats ee | gare pt 6.00] 117 
eR Te 1.17 (|S Ree Tees ee Pc a oes 36 | 1.73 
> ae ee Se ee . 85 16 | 02 RS | j 1, 25 
CI cis otetieds aod ccd eee ES eS 1s a ers |-+----- j----- 1.80 
| 





1 Inehides light, heat, amd power, also. § Less than one-hundredth of 1 per eent. 


? Included with rent. 
Division of Profits 


ROVISION for reserve or ‘guaranty fund,” or both, is almost 

universally made, being required by nearly all the recent laws, 

the most general amounts set aside for this purpose annually being 

20 or 25 per cent of profits. This continues until the amount so 

accumulated is equal to the paid-in share capital, or, in one case, 

until it equals 25 per cent of the deposits. To this fund are also 
added the entrance fees, fines, and transfer fees. 

Losses from bad debts or other causes are charged against tlie 
reserve. One society provides that the reserve is to be kept to take 
care of dépreciation or for emergencies in connection with the business 
or for any expansion or development that the members see iit. 
Several credit unions allow the reserve, when it exceeds a certain 
amount, to be drawn upon for the relief of individual members 
“fin cases of extreme urgency, such as sickness or death necessities.” 

Deposits receive interest at a fixed rate, usually determined by 
the board: of directors. Four per cent is a common rate. 


[934] 
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Dividends 


The remainder of the profit is divided among the members in 
proportion to the stock held by them. One society stands alone in 
providing that the remaining profits are to be divided among the 
depositors and borrowers “upon their deposits and loans to the 
bank and upon their loans obtained from the bank.”’ 

Only 135 of the 176 societies reporting paid dividends on the 1925 
business. The amount returned by these aggregated $458,184, 
or 5.1 per cent, divided as follows: 


TaBLE 7.-AMOUNT AND RATE OF DIVIDENDS RETURNED BY CREDIT UNIONS ON 
1925 BUSINESS, BY STATES 


















































— —— ee === 
Dividends “ | Dividends 
— ber} returned | N — returned 
are | 
‘i societies |— “ry _. _. ..! Seneca ar cera 
State return- nin | State return- a 
ing div- : ing div- oe eee 
idends | Amount par idends | “mount a, 
| 
eS eee 1 $80 3.1 || North Carolina__...-.-_- 3 $846 | 9.4 
) | eee ee eee 1 678 5.31} Oklahoma... ........-_- 2 250 | 5.7 
iii lel Bil 3 376 2.7 || Rhode Island_........_- 3| 12,451 4.2 
pA FP eaae ee eee 1 300 6.0 || South Carolina___-_.___- 1 95 | 1.9 
CC. — a 2 965 Pe 2 418 | 9.6 
Toulsiana-.........-.--- 1 60 toh. ice 1 12% {| 9.7 
Maryland.._........---- 1 94 Sh oe Wii «5. cs 4 1, 309 7.9 
Massachusetts. .-..--. 55 | 213, 390 OB Wy NR es in es ene 1, 1,457 5.1 
New Jersey - - --- is oa 3 2, 175 (4) 
Now Fett... .6 50 | 223, 113 4.3 Pee oe 135 | 458, 183 | 5.1 
| 








| 


1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


Business Practice 


AS’ ALREADY stated, the supervisory committee is charged with 
the duty of looking after the financial affairs of the organiza- 
tion and of auditing the beoks at regular intervals. 

In a number of the States the laws require either that a regular 
financial report must be submitted to a designated State official or 
that the credit union must open its books to examination by the 
State bank examiner. The reports in the present study bring out 
the fact that in the absence of specific legal requirements on this 
post few credit unions have expert periodical examination of their 

oks. 

It is a universal principle among consumers’ societies that the 
books should at all times be open to the members’ inspection; this 
practice is also found to some extent among the credit unions. Many 
of the latter, however, take the position that each borrower’s transac- 
tions with the society should be held in confidence by the credit 
committee, and therefore refuse access to the books except to the 
board of directors and the credit and supervisory committees, or in 
case fraud is suspected; any member may, however, look over his 
individual account at any time. . 

With only three exceptions among those reporting, the credit 
unions studied require from the treasurer or other officers handling 
money bonds guaranteeing the honest and faithful performance of 
their duties, 


[985] 
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Results of Cooperative Credit 
GLeWING reports of the beneficial results of credit unions are 


common, especially from countries where the economic condition 
of the lower classes is bad, where debt is prevalent, and where thrift 
is lacking. The work accomplished by the credit societies in these 
countries in raising the economic level and in developing thrift has 
been noteworthy. Such improvement, however, has come through 
self-help by the cooperators and through the development of character 
and self-reliance in members capable of such development. No 
amount of cooperative effort will help those who fail or refuse to do 
their part. 

As one of a generally small group in which each member knows the 
others, the borrower’s wish to stand well with the others is usually g 
dominant factor in impelling him to meet his obligations to the 
society promptly. If he does not, his indorsers must bear the loss, 
and his standing suffers. 

Credit cooperation is generally successful, although, where the 
membership has lacked or failed to develop character, the opposite 
has been true. The secretary of one society which was unsuccessful 
states that its failure to succeed was due to ‘“‘the bad faith shown by 
the borrowing members.” 

Ofttimes it is the untruths that are sworn to by applicants for loans; some- 
times the falsity in the character of the individual recommending a loan to an 


applicant; and then again the selfish reasons of the officials in favoring certain of 
their henchmen when it is a question of whether or not to grant a loan. 





The — Credit Union of —-—— was forced out of business because «f its 
bad loans made uncollectible through the bankruptcy of the borrowers and the 
bad faith of those who had the means to pay but who by divers methods success- 


fully contrived not to pay the balances due. 


In another instance, a representative of a firm whose employees liad 
a credit union writes as follows concerning the discontinuance of the 
cooperative organization: 


In the first place, it was formed principally for the purpose of making loans to 
employees; additional features such as a savings department and a Christmas 
club were added incentives, which undoubtedly were very helpful to the employee. 
However, after a study of the loans was made, it was discovered that 90 per cent 
of them were character loans involving $50 or less. Coincident with this, it was 
found that the number of attachments being made against employees and the 
company by downtown installment houses had materially increased. The con- 
clusion was reached that instead of the loan having a beneficial effect upon the 
employees, it was stimulating them toward tying up with installment houses 
with the feeling that if they were unable to pay, they could fall back on the credit 
union for a loan. Since the abandonment of the credit union, the number of 
attachments has materially decreased. Another factor causing us to abandon thie 
credit union was that the number of employees who became members of it was not 
sufficiently large to putit ona thomodiahie aying basis. Considerable work was 
necessary to keep the books correctly and a great deal of employees’ time was 
necessary toward administering it. Summing it all up, it was decided that the 
benefits obtained did notin any way approach the cost of operating, and at a vote 
of shareholders it was decided, therefore, to dissolve. 


From the tone of this letter itis quite possible also that an additional 
factor may have been a paberhiieethe attitude on the part of the 
company. The letter suggests, at least, that the company may have 
taken a part, perhaps a leading part, in establishing the credit union 
and in operating it, so that the employees felt it was a company 
project and not theirs, and therefore did not have the proper person 
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interest in or responsibility for it. Such an attitude on the part of 
members is always fatal to a cooperative enterprise. 

On the other hand, reports as to losses from bad debts by the so- 
cieties reporting in the present study show that members are generally 
honest and anxious to meet their obligations. One society which has 
been in operation for nearly 10 years and has made loans to its 
members aggregating $5,855,528, has in that time had only one bor- 
rower default on his loan, the loss being $40. Another has during 
its term of existence paid out $3,209,977 in loans and has had bad 
debts of $8,046, or one-fourth of 1 per cent of its loans. 

Of the 176 credit unions which have reported in the present study, 
losses through failure of borrowers to repay loans have been sustained 
by 58 societies. The losses sustained by 54 of these, for the whole 
period of their operation, have amounted to only $63,122, or an aver- 
age of $1,169 per society having such losses. The sums so lost by 
the individual associations range from $9 to $15,000. On the basis 
of the total number of societies covered (including those which have 
lost no money in this way) the sums so lost average $359 per society. 
Data as to the total amount of loans granted by all the societies 
during their entire period of operation, necessary for an accurate 
basis for computing the per cent of such loss, are not available. The 
losses of these societies, however, form only three-tenths of 1 per 
cent of the loans made in the single year 1925, and would form a 
much smaller proportion of the total loans made throughout the 
societies’ existence. 

The bright side of the picture is still further emphasized by the 
experience of the societies which extend loans without security. 
Although some credit societies require security of some kind on prac- 
tically all loans, others do a large proportion of the business in 
unsecured loans. One organization, which at the end of 1925 had 
outstanding in loans the sum of $95,692, of which $39,106, or 41 per 
cent, was in unsecured loans, has been in operation 74 years and has 
never had a borrower who failed to repay his loan. Another, a small 
society in operation for three years, has also lost no money through 
bad loans; of $815 in outstanding loans at the end of 1925, $497, or 
61 per cent,was unsecured. A third had outstanding loans of $120,123, 
of which $88,165, or 73 per cent, was unsecured; this association 
reported that it has had some losses through this practice but did 
not state the amount of the loss. A fourth society had outstanding 
at the end of the year $14,163, all unsecured. This organization has 
bie lending money to its members for nearly six years and has never 
ost a cent. 
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LABOR CONDITIONS AMONG TEXTILE WORKERS IN 
INDIA, CHINA, AND JAPAN! 


“HE rapid development of the cotton textile industry in the Far 
East, especially in India, China, and Japan, has aroused much 
interest as to the wages and other labor conditions existing 

in the textile establishments of these countries. This development 
has also caused considerable speculation as to its competitive effect 
upon western textile production, and also as to the results of the 
rivalry between the eastern countries themselves. The effect upon 
the United States has not as yet been serious, since its exports to 
these countries are chiefly of raw rather than of manufactured cotton, » 
Nevertheless, it is significant to note that since the war there has 
been a loss of American export business m cotton cloths to China 
and Japan. Also, with the steady development of the United States 
as an exporter of manufactured products, the manufacturing con- 
ditions in other countries become a matter of serious potential 
importance. 

Labor cost is one of the chief facters in cost production, and 
labor cost is a combination of wages, hours, and efficiency of labor 
and of management. As regards the efliciency of labor and of man- 
agement in India, China, and Japan in comparison with one another 
and with western countries, we have but little information, but as 
regards wages, hours of labor, and working conditions in these several 
countries, the data available, while scattered and rather scanty, are 
sufficiently complete to show the sharp contrasts in industrial methods 
and conditions between the Orient and the Occident. 


Summary 


T WILL be seen from the data presented in the following pages that 

India, China, and Japan all fall below the standards of the western 

nations as to heurs and working conditions in many particulars, and 
that as between themselves there is considerable variation. 

In India, factory hours are limited by law to 11 a day and 60 a 
week; in Japan, since 1923 the legal limit for women and children 
has been 11 a day, without a weekly limit; the provisional regulatious 
of China set a day of 8 hours for juveniles and 10 for adults, but in 
practice two 12-hour shifts are common, though in some cases a 
single shift of 14 hours is reported. 

In regard to age, India sets the legal age for beginning werk at 12, 
while in Japan up to the present year it was 12, with exceptions pci- 
mitting employment at 10;since July, 1926, it has been 14. In China, 
the provisional regulations set 10 for boys and 12 for girls as tlie 





1 Except where otherwise noted, the data on which this article is based are from: India, Department of 
Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, Large industrial establishments in India, Calcutta, 1925; Bombiy 
(Presidency), Labor Office, Report on and inquiry into the wages and hours in the cotton-mill industry, 
Bombay, 1925, and Report on an inquiry into working-class budgets in Bombay, by G. Findlay Shirris, 
Bombay, 1923; Factory Department, Annual report, 1923, Bombay, 1924; Japan, Department of Com- 
merce and Industry, Statistics ofthe Department of Commerce and Industry, 1924, (Tokyo?), 1926; Great 


Britain [Foreign Office], Papers respecting labor conditions in China, London, ee ee. 2442; China 


(Shanghai), Municipal Gazeite, Report of Child Labor Commission, Shanghai, 1924; International Labor 
Office, Industrial conditions and labor legislation in Japan, by Iwao F. Ayusawa, Geneva, 1926, Stu's 
and te Series B (economic conditions), No, 16; National Association of Cotton Manufacturers’ Yc.r 
Book, 1925; United States Bureau of Labor Statistics Monthly Labor Review, November, 1923; 1”! 
August, 1926; All India Trade Union Bulletin, June, 1926; Chinese Economic Monthly, February, 1/-!, 
and February, 1926; Manchester Guardian, June 7, July 20, and August 25, 1926; Economica, June, 19-5, 
Pillai, P. P., Economic conditions in India, London, 1925; Broughton, G. M., Labor in Indian industries, 
London, 1924; Remer, Charles F., Readings in economics for China, Shanghai, 1922. 
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entermg ages, but in practice children of beth sexes go to work as 
soon es any employer is willing to take them. 

At the time the data here shown were collected night work for 
women and children was prohibited in India, was permitted, with 
some limitations, in Japan, and was almost the rule in China. 

India leads in its provision for days of rest, which are practically 
almost aS numerous as in England or in the United States; Japan 
recognizes the necessity of periodie rest intervals and days, provides 
them by lew for the protected classes, and in practice gives them 
to some extené to all textile workers. China has not yet made any 
effective provision for them. * 

As between India and Japan, Japan employs women and children 
far more extensively in the textile industry. The percentage dis- 
tribution for Japan 1s: Men, 17.7 per cent; women, 56.5 per cent; and 
children, 25.6 per cent; while for India the figures are: Men, 76.4 per 
cent; women, 18.6 per cent; and children, 4.9 per cent. For China no 
definite statement can be made, but such figures as are available 
seem to indicate that the proportion of children is larger than in 
Japan. 

‘A comparison of wages is apt to be misleading, because of differ- 
ences in the real value of money in different countries. Moreover, 
such figures as are available concerning average wages may have been 
taken from grougs of different sizes, may have been collected and cal- 
culated by different methods, and may not be really comparable. 
Nevertheless, it may be noted that, according to the data presented 
here, the average earnings of a male textile worker in India for the 
month ef August, 1923, amounted to $10.93 (Rs. 33 la.10p.). In 
Japan, for the same year, assuming steady work for 28 days a month 
(it is known that the Indian worker’s month included days of rest 
and some days of absenteeism) the average monthly wage for males 
was $18.56 (37.24 yen). For China no average could be secured, but 
the highest earnings shown, which are for high-grade workers in silk 
mills, approximate 45 cents a day in United States currency, or 
$12.60 for a month of 28 days. 

Just what these wages mean in terms of cost of living is hard to 
say, but there is considerable evidence that, making all due allowance 
for the low standards of the countries concerned, they are not sub- 
sistence wages for a man with a family, and that the labor of the 
women and children is necessary to make up even the minimum in- 
come on which living is possible. Their one point of similarity is 
that they are all extremely low, and that, as a consequence, the 
oriental textile worker in general lives in a state of poverty almost 
inconceivable to the western mind. 

By way of contrast it may be mentioned that in 1924 the average 
earnings of male textile workers in England were $12.53 (51s. 6d.) a 
week, or two-thirds as much as the Japanese worker’s returns for 
a month of steady employment, and more than the average earnings 
of the Indian worker for a month. In the United States the range 
of be is so wide that a general average is seldom computed, but 
in July, 1923, the average weekly earnings of male textile workers 


in New York State were $26.18. 
The low wage naturally goes with low industrial efficiency, and 
often connotes a high labor cost. The inefficiency of the werkers 
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in the eastern countries is the usual justification of the low wave 
paid, and this inefficiency constitutes a serious handicap. It is not 
necessarily, however, a permanent handicap. As yet conditions 
in China are too chaotic for any forecast, but there are evidences that 
both India and Japan are becoming conscious that long hours, low 
wages and bad working conditions militate against efficiency, and 
that there may be a gradual change in policy which will increase. their 
effectiveness in the competition for the world markets. 


Rapid Growth of Textile Industry in the Orient 


HE United States Commerce Year Book for 1925 (p. 429) gives 
data as to the world distribution of cotton spindles at three 
periods. In 1900 the total number of cotton spindles in the world 
was 105,681,000, in 1914 it was 146,397,000, and in 1925 it had risen 
to 161,832,000. For five specified countries the number of spindles 
and the per cent this number formed of the total were as follows: 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF COTTON SPINDLES IN SPECIFIED COUNTRIES, 1900, 
1914, AND 1925 


1900 1914 
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It will be seen that as between the United Kingdom and the 
United States the latter gained in each period somewhat less than 
the former lost: As regards the three oriental countries, India 
showed a relative loss from 1900 to 1914, which was changed into a 
relative as well as an absolute gain between 1914 and 1925, while 
the other two showed an increase, absolute and relative, in both 
periods, but at a far more rapid rate in the second than in the first. 
In 1900, China, India, and Japan together had one-third as many 
spindles as the United States; in 1925 this proportion had increased 
to almost one-half. 

This increase in the home manufactures of the oriental countries 
has reduced the demand for the products of the western textile mills, 
and has also led to competition between the countries themselves. 
India is already concerned over the effect of Japanese competition 
both upon her home market and upon her trade with China. Accord- 
ing to the London Economist of July 17, 1926, the yarn trade espe- 
cially has suffered. India’s very large and lucrative yarn trade 
with China has been practically destroyed, owing partly to the erec- 
tion of cotton spinning and weaving mills in that coupes but princi- 
pally to the competition from Japan. Feeling upon the subject is 
so strong in India that the Government has recently appointed a 
special tariff board to inquire into conditions in the cotton textile 
industry, with particular instructions to consider whether the depres- 
sion in the industry is due to the competition of other countries in 
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the home and export trade. The Bombay Mill Owners’ Association 
has submitted to this board a long statement setting forth the impor- 
tance of the industry to India, complaining of competition from 
other countries in which hours are practically unlimited and there 
are no restrictions upon the employment of women and children, 
and asking tariff protection on the ground of the worse labor conditions 
elsewhere. 


Comparative Situation of the Industry in the Three Countries 


|X INDIA the factory production of textiles is, comparatively, of 
long standing and of increasing importance. Cotton and jute 
are the leading materials handled. In the nine months ending 
December, 1925, British India produced 493,000,000 pounds of 
cotton yarn and 1,410,733,000 yards of cotton goods. Nevertheless 
her production, especially of woven goods, was far from supplying 
her own home needs, for which large imports are necessary. The 
Board of Trade Gazette (London) for August 26, 1926, points out 
that of India’s imports of unbleached cotton goods, the British 
share declined from 727% million yards to 561144 million yards, 
while the share of Japan rose from 10934 million yards to 142% 
million yards, and that of the imports of colored, printed, or dyed 
piece goods, the British share fell from 33814 million yards to 26744 
million yards, while the Japanese share rose from 41 million to 69% 
million yards. In both of these products there has been a fall in 
the total amount imported; apparently the British exporters bore a 
considerable share of this decrease. 

In Japan, where the factory system is of much later introduction 
than in India, the leading textile products, in the order of their 
importance, are cotton yarns, cotton fabrics, and silk fabrics. In 
1923, according to the Financial and Economic Annual of Japan 
for 1925, Japan exported to China cotton yarn to the value of 
$19,189,895, and cotton tissues worth $49,175,031; the following 
year the value of the yarn sent to China had increased to $20,376,586, 
and that of the fabrics to $68,640,146. In 1923 she exported to 
British India cotton yarn worth $10,233,181, and cotton tissues 
‘worth $18,217,018; the following year these values had increased 
to $17,923,568 and $23,481,618, respectively. It will be noticed 
that her export trade is growing rapidly. In the opinion of some 
observers, her position gives her an advantage in the oriental market. 

The Far East, and particularly India, where certain classes of Japanese cottons 
have already superseded those of Lancashire, obviously constitute immense 


potential markets for the products of the best organized of the Japanese indus- 
tries. (Economica, June, 1926, p. 185.) 


In China the textile manufacturing industry is less definitely 
organized than in either India or Japan. ‘Textile factories were first 
introduced in 1890, but their rapid growth dates from some 10 or 
12 years ago. Outside of the cities the hand-loom production of 
cloth still holds sway, and where the factory system has established 
itself, a considerable part of the capital invested is either British or 
Japanese. As yet, China is doing little in the way of exporting 
cotton textiles; in 1922, according to the China Year Book for 1924, 
its exports of cotton piece goods were worth 5,756,869 Haikwan 
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taels,? while its exports of silk pieee goods amounted to 23,631,284 
Haikwan taels; but it is beginning to meet the needs of its own 
eountry, and to that extent is competing with England, Japan, and 
British India. Am American observer, discussing China’s trade 
situation in 1925, points out that in 1910 cotton yarn formed 13 per 
cent of the value of her total imports, but in 1923, only 4% per cent, 
showing the rapid progress in her production for home consumption 
of this product. Cotton piece goods were still the most important 
of China’s imports, but the value of these goods imported fell from 
147,000,000 Haikwan taels in 1920 to 132,000,000 Haikwan taels in 
1923. 

Thus while the manufacture of cotton piece goeds in China has not advanced 
with the same strides which have marked the ro Ag reared of the cotton spinning 
industry, vet it has achieved a place now which indicates that China is rapidly 


forging ahead in supplying her domestic needs of this commodity. (Annals of 
the American Academy, November, 1925, p. 83.) 


In general, therefore, it may be said that Japan, China, and British 
India all eompete with Great Britain for the market for cotton goods 
in the Far East. As between the three eastern countries themselves, 
British India is not yet preducing suffieient woven goods for her own 
needs, but finds Japan cutting into her home market, and eapturing 
her foreign market for cotton yarns. China is not meeting her own 
needs, but ts making progress toward that end, thus diminishing the 
market for foreign producers. Japan is establishing herself in both 
the Chinese aud the Indian trade, at the expense of Great Britain 
and British India alike. 

These various developments have a very direct labor interest. 
The Bombay Cotton Manufacturers’ Association declare their trade 
is handicapped by the lower wages and longer hours of their compet- 
itors; and the Lancashire workers are assured by their trade leaders 
that if the wages of the Indian workers in general could be increased 
by so small a sum as three halfpence daily, “‘it is questionable whether 
there would be a sigle loom or # single spindle formerly working on 
India goods stopped in this country.” The condition of the textile 
workers m each country, therefore, becomes @ matter of strong con- 
cern to each competing country, and the following pages are devoted 
to giving some aecceunt, from the standpoint of the worker’s welfare, 
of the situation in the three oriental countries in which the production 
of cotten textiles is an important and growmg industry. 


Textile Workers in India 


MANUFACTURING industries have a longer history in India 

than in either Japan or China, they are more definitely organ- 
ized, and the conditions under which they are carried on approach 
more nearly to western standards: than is the case where they are o! 
more recent introduction. The first cotton mill was established in 
Calcutta in 1838, but the industry grew slowly. By the early part 
of the present century, however, the cotton mills alone operated over 
5,006,008 spimdles and employed 186,144 workers. Other manv- 
facturing industries were introduced and grew more or less. rapidly, 
but, textiles are still well in the lead. According to a recent official 
publication, the average daily number employed. industrially in 





2 Jlai’-wan tael at par==82.99 cents. 
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India in 1923 was 1,413,784, and of these 711,569, or 50.3 per cent, 
were working in textile factories. Cotton weaving and spinning 
factories employed the largest single group of workers—360,588— 
and jute mills, with 329,721 employees, made a good second. No 
other textile industry employed as many as 10,000 workers, and only 
one, the woolen mills with 9,745, exceeded 5,000. 

Factory conditions are not identical in the different Indian States, 
so that it is difficult to make general statements. The cotton and 
jute manufacturing mdustries, however, are found principally in 

mbay and Bengal. In 1923 the Bombay mills onnbuniel 237,163 
of the eotton workers of India, or 65.8 per cent of the whole number, 
while 322,547 of the jute workers were found in Bengal. Bombay and 
Bengal, therefore, may fairly be taken as representative, in general, 
of the condition of textile workers in India. 


The Labor Force 


In 1923, the latest year for which official statistics are available, 
the average number of workers employed in the cotton miils of the 
Bombay Presidency was 248,944, of whom 190,211 (76.4 per cent) 
were men, 46,359 (18.6 per cent) were women, and 12,374 (4.9 per 
cent) were children. Children, according to the definition of the 
factory law, are persons aged 12 but not yet 15; previous to 1923 the 
minimum age for employment in the mills was 9, and those already 
at work when the amendment as to age came into force were not 
affected by it, so that in 1923 there were workers under 12 years old, 
though their number is not given. 

The factory employees, especially in the city of Bombay, are re- 
cruited largely from country districts. The Indian peasant is nor- 
mally agricultural, but under stress of economic pressure may migrate 
to the cities, especially at times when his work is not necessary in 
the country, to secure ready money. In time he may become urban- 
ized, but he is more likely to keep up a connection with his native 
village and to return there when agricultural work demands his 
presence or if a strike or other stoppage of work makes existence 
difieult in the city. This tends to cause a considerable amount of 
labor turnover. 


The labor supply of Bombay is in a state of grave instability. It is extremely 
heterogeneous, being composed of men and women from all parts of India; the 
proportion of Bombay-born persons to the total is very small and those who 
come frem outside come mainly without their wives and families and so do not 
become permanent residents. (Broughton, G. M.: Labor in Indian Industries. 
London, 1924. p. 83.) 


In other parts of the Bombay Presidency the labor force is more 
permanent, and the disparity between the number of men and women 
is not so marked, but there is still a preponderance of men. 

In the jute mills of Bengal, men form 73.5 per cent, women 15.8 
per cent, and children 10.7 per cent of the force. In these mills, also, 
the workers are recruited to a considerable extent from the country, 
and from one quarter to one-third of the labor force is said to be con- 
tinually changing. 

The relatively small proportion of children employed is attributed 
partly to the custom of men coming in from the country without 
their families, and partly to the restrictions upon child labor imposed 
by the factory acts. 
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Hours of Work, Rest Periods, and Holidays 


Hours have been limited by a series of factory acts, which set the 
saggy first for children, then for women, and finally for adult 
men. he latest act, passed in 1922, provides that no one may be 
employed in a factory for more than 11 hours a day or over 60 hours 
a week. The same act sets a limit of six hours a day for children, 
and provides that no woman or child may be employed in more than 
one factory in one day. Employment of women and children is for- 
bidden between the hours of 7 p. m. and 5.30 a. m. Outside of 
British India, somewhat different standards as to hours prevail. 

Baroda, for example, has a factories act of its own. In Baroda State no child 
can be employed for more than 7 hours in any one day as against 6 hours, and 10 
woman for more than 12 hours in any one day as against 11 hours in British 
India. In Baroda State there is no limit for the number of hours that may be 
worked by men. The following table shows the average number of hours of 


labor worked by men, women, and children for each center in the Bombay Presi- 
dency in August, 1923: 


AVERAGE HOURS OF LABOR IN SPECIFIED CENTERS IN BOMBAY PRESIDENCY, 
AUGUST, 1923, BY SEX! 























Average length of working-day of— 
Center i — 

Men Women Children 
H. m. H. m. H. m. 
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1 Bombay (Presidency), Labor Office. Report of an inquiry into the wages and hours in the cotior 
miliindustry. Bombay, 1924, p. 22. 


It is customary to have an hour’s intermission in the middle of 
the day. The usual hours are from 7 a. m. to noon, and from 1 p. m. 
to 6 p. m., though some mills begin and close half an hour later. 
Children, at the time of this investigation, were employed either for 
one of the two periods, or were divided into two groups, one working 
from 7 to 10 a. m. and from 1 to 3 p. m., while the other worked 
from 10 a. m. to noon and from 38 to 6 p. m. 

A weekly day of rest is obligatory, and this must be given on 
Sunday unless some religious festival, given instead, falls on another 
day. It is customary to give several other holidays during the year. 
In 1923 the number of days recommended by the Bombay Mill 
Owners’ Association for general observance as holidays amounted to 
57, including the weekly day of rest, as against 55 in 1914 and 56 in 
1921. 

Safety and Sanitation 


The Indian factory code contains rather eleborate provisions on 
these points. Dangerous machinery must be safeguarded, ventila- 
tion must be assured, overcrowding is forbidden, children may be 
employed only on certificates granted after medical inspection, 
workmen’s compensation laws are in force, and in general, while the 
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standard prescribed by law is lower than that for Great Britain, for 
instance, there is a definite intention to secure safe and healthful 
working conditions. In 1924 a staff of six inspectors, all men, was 
charged with the enforcement of the code for the Bombay Presidency. 
As yet there is no legal provision for the rest or maintenance of women 
during the period of confinement. 

Actual conditions in the mills differ widely. Some companies carry 
on welfare work, establish créches for the young children of their 
woman workers, provide medical care, supply housing, and generally 
attempt to build up the health and morale of their workers. Others 
merely keep within the letter of the law. 


Wages and Standards of Living 


The report of the inquiry into the wages and hours in the cotton- 
mill industry, heretofore quoted, gives the following figures as to the 
earnings of cotton-mill workers in the Bombay Presidency in August, 
1923. The “‘biglads’’ are boys aged 14 but under18. The figures are 
for average monthly earnings. 


Rs. a.3 p23 
iad... nah haula: comme dimteuntees tess inteibcectiaten tie sed 33 1 10 ($10.94) 
SS te erat: pra er emer oa ae a 16 3 10 ( $5.27) 
Big teds aad children *). 22 2. oe ele 16 9 6 ( $5.38) 


ees MODIS? ook ok se oe ee et lk 28 9 1 ( $9.27) 


There is much variation in earnings, owing to differences in occu- 
pation, steadiness of work, and the like. A weaver operating two 
looms, which is the common number, made average earnings in Bom- 
bay City of R.1 lla. 3p. a day; male spinners in mule-spinning depart- 
ment, R.1 13a. 1lp.; female piecers, 15a. 2p.; male winders, 14a.; 
female winders, 13a. 3p.; and male frame tenders from R.1 la. 4p. to 
R.1 6a. 6p. The figures given above, however, represent the general 
level of wages. It is customary in these milis to pay wages only once 
a month, paying at about the middle of each month the amount 
earned during the preceding month. In the jute mills of Bengal, on 
the contrary, it is customary to pay wages weekly. 

It is not possible to say what is the cost of living healthfully and 
decently in Bombay. A study of the budget of 2,473 working-class 
families and 603 single men was published in 1923 by the Bombay 
Labor Office, the budgets having been collected in the year ending 
April 30,1922. Practically half—49.5 per cent—of the budgets were 
those of mill workers. The family income ranged from below Rs.30 
to Rs.90 and over per month, being under Rs.60 in 69 per cent of 
the cases. The expenditures naturally varied widely, but in dis- 
cussing the general situation the report calls attention to the low 
standard of comfort shown. For the groups whose incomes are 
below Rs.60 a month, the percentage spent for food varies from 56.1 
to 60.5. Even this proportion does not allow a normal diet. 

The general conclusion is that industrial workers consume the maximum 
of cereals allowed by the famine code, but less than the diet prescribed in the 
Bombay jail manual. (Bombay (Presidency) Labor Office Report on an In- 
quiry into Working-class Budgets in Bombay. Bombay, 1923, p. 21.) 


ecessaries for efficiency, such as suitable house accommodation and con< 
ventional necessaries are not what they ought to be. The expenditure on 





: A rupee at par equals 32.443 cents; anna, 2.03 cents; and pie one-twelfth of an anna. 
Two half-timers are counted as one full timer. 
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education is little or nothing, and children in the mills are not trained un for 
work as are the children of working-class families in other chief industria] 
countries. Moreover, the families are not, as a rule, able to save to support 
themselves in sickness or in old age. (Bombay (Presidency) Labor Office 
Report on an Inquiry into Working-class Budgets in Bombay. Bombay, 1923, 
p. 13.) 


The average expenditure for house rent was 8.9 per cent of the 
imcome, varying from 7.8 per cent in the case of families with an 
income of Rs.70 and below Rs.80 to 12 per cent for families having 
an income of less than Rs.30amonth. Of the 2,473 families studied. 
2,408 (97.3 per cent) were living in one-room tenements. This is 
typical of working-class housingin Bombay City. To a large extent 
the workers are housed in “chawls”’ er blocks of one-room tenements, 
sometimes with a veranda attached to each room, in which case the 
reoms are built back to back, and in other cases with a corridor 
upon which the rooms open running through the block. Some of 
the mills have put up improved housing for their workers, but even 
in these cases the one-room tenement is the standard. 

While the cost of a minimum health and efficiency budget. can not 
be stated, it is a significant fact that nearly one-half of the 2,473 
families whose budgets were studied were in debt. 

Interest on debts shows an average expenditure of nearly 3 per cent of the 
total monthly expenditure. No less than 47 per cent of the families were in 
debt. * * * The usual rate of interest is one anna per rupee per mensem, 
or 75 per cent per*Ainnum, and in a few cases 2 annas per rupee per mensein, 
or 150 per cent per annum. The interest is not often paid monthly and the 
worker frequently does not know what his interest charges are. The indebted- 
ness of the family in debt extends ordinarily to the equivalent of two anda 
half months’ earnings. The extremes were equivalent to 14 months and one- 
third of a months’ earnings. (Bombay (Presidency) Labor Office Report on 
an Inquiry into Working-class Budgets in Bembay. Bombay, 1923, p. 33.) 


“ The indebtedness of the workers'is commented on by other writers, 


one of whom finds an explanation of the situation in the common 
practice of not paying wages until the middle of the month following 
that in which they are earned. . 

The workers, not being capitalists, have to borrow money at very high rates 
of interest till they receive their pay. In many instances they do not succeed 


in clearing themselves of debt first Ineurred in taking up factory work. (Brough- 
ton, G. M.: Labor in Indian Industries, London, 1924, p. 124.) 


Textile Workers in Japan 


‘THE factory system in Japan has been developed largely within 
the last 30 years. Cotton parag, | was at first the leading 


manufacturing industry of the country, but with the increased. use 
of electrical power, the advance of technieal education, and the 
establishment of laboratories for industrial research other industries 
crew rapidly. By the close of 1924, according to a report issued by 
the Japanese Department of Commerce and Industry, there were in 
Japan 48,394 factories employing five or more workers, of which 
17,383, or 35.9 per cent, were engaged. in some form of textile manu- 
facture, while those employed im these factories, ineluding oflice 
staff, foremen, ete., numbered 997,931, and formed 50.5 per cent of 
the total number engaged m manufacture of all kinds. Cotton 
spinning, silk and hemp spinning, and the weaving and dyeing ol 
cotton and silk goods are the leading forms, although the spinning 
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of rayon is assuming importance, and woolen goods are produced to 
some extent. During the period 1919-1922, the average annual value 
of exported commodities made of silk was 684,000,000 yen,’ and of 
cotton, 390,000,000 yen. Silk products accounted for 40 per cent 
of the total value of exports, and cotton goods for 23 per cent. 


Composition of Working Force 


The latest detailed figures available for the number and distribu- 
tion of employees in Japanese manufacturing industries are for 1922, 
a year in which the post-war depression was severely felt. The 
number and distribution of textile workers by age and sex in that 
year were as follows: 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF TEXTILE WORKERS IN JAPAN IN 1922, BY AGE AND SEX 








Number Per cent 





Male Female Total Male | Female} Total 





Nin tevin eeminie 16, 771 203,221 219, 992 
16 years and over 152, 298 485, 474 637, 772 











Weme. 228 EY ee | 169,089 | 688,695 | 857, 764 | 19. 


} 





These are what are called regular factory workers; in addition 
there were 35,502 others engaged in miscellaneous services about the 
factories, making a total of 893,266, of whom 704,187 (78.8 per cent) 
were women and girls. It will be noticed that four-fifths of the regu- 
lar workers are women and girls, that a quarter of the entire force 
are under 16, and that in this group of young workers girls are in an 
overwhelming majority. 


Employment of Children 


No figures are available showing the age distribution of the workers 
under 16. At the time to which these data relate, the law of 1911 
was in force, under which 12 years was set as the normal age for 
entering industry, but exceptions were made permitting the employ. 
ment ‘‘on light and easy work” of persons over 10 years of age, 
subject to specified conditions. In 1923 an amended act was passed 
forbidding the industrial employment of persons under 14, but ex- 
cepting from this restriction those over 12 who had finished the 
course of an elementary school. On July 1, 1926, an imperial ordi- 
nance enforcing a revised factory act came into effect, under which 
the exceptions are done away with and 14 is established as the mini- 
mum age for industrial employment. The ordinance applies to all 
factories employing 10 or more workers. Fourteen is the age which 
was agreed upon in the draft convention of the International Labor 
Conference of 1919; therefore, henceforth Japan stands upon the 


same footing as the western nations in regard to the minimum age 


for begining work. 





5 Yen at par equals 49.84 cents. 
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Hours of Work and Night Work 


The basis of the present factory regulations is an act passed in 
1911, which was amended in several important particulars in 1923. 
these amendments have not yet come fully into effect, and had not 
even been passed at the time most of the data now available were 
gathered. The 1911 act limited hours of work to 12 a day, except 
in factories in which only males over 15 were employed. The amend- 
ments of 1923 reduced the permitted hours to 11, and extended the 
restrictions to all factories employing over 10 workers, instead of 
over 15, as under the earlier law. In practice, a large number of 
factories work less than the permitted time. Figures published in 
the Japan Year Book for 1926, relating to the close of 1921, show 
the proportion of textile factories working specified hours as follows: 





Per cent 

eter 6 Re oh i. BS ck Sate Cancale stem 10. 82 
a OUI i, a i  euionhenee 12. 79 
ny I a ree ere Soe ee te a eS ee 28. 65 
10 ane pnoer 12 hours. LS Oe WIC CEs cea 40. 98 
Peer. CUS ial a eh ca. cade ee ef. 6. 45 
OS SE RR BF IE PR Es, Siete) Sea RN ray eer 100. 00 


This does not show the proportion of workers under each schedule 
of hours, but it will be noticed that the proportion of factories working 
the full 12 hours is very small, and that more than half work less than 
10 hours. Figures collected by the Osaka Chamber of Commerce 
show a similar preference for less than the permitted hours. Osaka 
is one of the largest centers of industry in the Far Kast and is con- 
sidered fairly representative of industrial conditions in Japan gen- 
erally. According to the Osaka Chamber of Commerce, the hours in 
textile factories of all kinds in Osaka from November, 1924, to April, 
1925, were 10 a day for men and women alike. 

The provisions regarding night work are rather confused. ‘The 
Japan Year Book for 1924 (p. 231) thus states the position: 

Night work is divided into early work (till 10 p. m.) and late work (10 p. m- 
4a.m.). Except for works that do not admit holding over, such as preserving 
of flesh or vegetables, printing of newspapers, etc., the protected workers must 


not be employed in Jate night work, but this restriction may not come in force 
till September, 1933, in case late night work is further divided into two shifts. 


According to newspaper reports, amendments to the law making 
the protective provisions apply to all females and to males under 
16, instead of under 15 as at present, are to come into force on July 
1, 1929, at which time the prohibited hours will be extended to 
5 a. m. Work for these classes, however, may be permitted by 
sanction of the authorities up to 11 p. m. No reliable data are avail- 
orgies to the number of women and persons under 15 now working 
at nignt. 

It - worth noting that a demand for better conditions as to hours 
and night work is arising within the industry itself. There is a 
growing movement to produce goods of a better quality, and it is 
felt that long hours and night work militate against this effort. 

The new "gonna requires a higher technical skill than can be expected from 
the two-shift system, day and night, still prevailing in most Japanese mills. No 


skilled labor can be developed under such uncongenial conditions. (Japan 
Year Book, 1926, p. 494.) 
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Rest Periods and Days of Rest 


For women and young workers, who make up the great bulk of 
textile employees, a daily rest period of 30 minutes is compulsory in 
the case of all work exceeding 6 hours a day, and if the work exceeds 
10 hours a rest period of one hour is required. During the month, 
from two to four days of rest must be given. For male workers 
over 15 no.compulsory rest Rennes are set, but in practice they are 
generally given, although the length of the periods varies considerably- 
In an investigation of 67,070 factories in various industries, made at 
the end of 1921, it was found that somewhat over two-thirds of the 
establishments gave their male workers a daily rest period of from 
30 minutes to 2 hours, and 11 per cent gave over 2 hours. With 
regard to days of rest during the month, the same investigation 
showed that for some factories it was impossible to secure any data, 
but that the largest proportion (68.98 per cent) gave two days. The 
next largest group (7.24 per cent) gave three days, 3.76 per cent 
gave one day, and 6.5 per cent had no fixed days. 


Provisions for Safety and Health 


At present, protective legislation along these lines applies mainly 
to women and persons under 15. The factory act has the following 
provision : 

Section 9. The occupier of a factory shall not allow persons under 15 years 
of age or women to clean, oil, examine, or repair the dangerous parts of any 
machinery or transmission apparadus in motion, or to put on or take off the 


driving bélts or ropes of any machinery or transmission apparatus in motion, 
or to perform any other dangerous work. 


Further, persons under 15 may not be engaged in work in which 
poisonous, injurious, inflammable, or ignitible substances are handled, 
nor may they work in places where a considerable quantity of dust 
or powder is raised or noxious gases are generated, or in places 
which are otherwise dangerous or injurious to health. 


The occupier of a factory may not employ a woman within five 


weeks after her confinement, except that in cases where a doctor 
pronounces a certain occupation harmless for her, the time may be 
reduced to three weeks. 


Wages and Cost of Living 


| Very little information is available on this subject. The Japan 
B Year Book for 1926 (p. 229) gives the average daily wages of opera- 
tives in textile factories, including allowances and bonus, as follows: 








Males Females 
1923: Yen Cents Yen Cents 
| Sa a wr a 1. 30 (64. 8) 0. 87 (43. 4) 
mONUNR WOLD LZ. oi. id died 1. 30 (64. 8) . 88 (43. 9) 
re Be _.. 1.87 (68. 2) . 84 (41. 9) 
eo ifiltepel gS A 1. 29 (64. 3) . 87 (48. 4) 
RR ET ea a ee 1. 37 (68. 2) . 86 (41. 9) 
December-_-___-__-_ pnp cpcicip tink mapas 1. 36 (67. 8) . 87 (48. 4) 
tone Average for 6 months___----_- 1.33 (66. 3) . 87 (43. 4) 
I es a. cetucds ~ be 1.41 (70 8) . 91 (45. 4) 
February _____- PREETI EI 1. 39 (69. 3) . 89 (44. 4) 
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The figures published by the Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association 
show that average wages for cotton textile operatives in 1923 were 
for males 1.483 yem and for females 1.18 yen a day—a somewhat 
higher average than that for the textile operatives as a whole. 

Several inquiries into the cost of livmg of working-class households 
have been made at different times, but none on a large scale. They 
seem, however, to indicate that the average household consists 6} 
5 persons, including 3.2 adults, and that an mcome of 70 yen , 
month barely balanced expenditure. The Japan Labor Year Book 
for 1925 is quoted as saying that “in general, expenditure on food 
amounted to 40 or 50 per cent and on housing to i0 per cent or 
thereabouts of the total expenditure, and * * * further, that 
the minimum cost of living for an average worker’s family in Tokyo 
in 19217 was approximately 70 yen per month.” Assuming that 
employment were steady and that rest days and other interruptions 
did not bring the number of working-days below 28 a month, on 
basis of the average wages for six months shown above the male 
worker would earn 37.24 yen ($18.56) @ month, while on the basis of 
the month of highest earnings shown, January, 1924, he would 
reach the sum of 39.48 yen ($19.68). For female workers, on the 
same assumptions, the average monthly earnings would be 24.34 
yen ($12.14) and for the highest month they would be 25.48 yen 


($12.70). 
Textile Workers in China 


COTTON and silk are the leading textile industries of China, and 

of these cotton is the more important. In 1925 the number of 
cotton mills was 118, with 3,314,062 spindles and 25,934 looms in 
operation, a labor force of 209,759, and a production of 719,215,000 
pounds of cotton yarn and 120,023,000 yards of cotton piece goods 
during the year. 

A considerable portion of the textile industry in China is in the 
hands of foreigners. The following table shows how the ownership 
of the cotton mills is distributed: 


NUMBER OF COTTON MILLS, wertat 3 rH LOOMS IN CHINA, BY OWNERSHIP 


























‘ LLS 
Ownership Mills Spindles Looms 
eee 6 nip Ann~ th titbete tab chee tnd celeb aliens 173. | 1,881, 822 | 16, 381 
A AES AE BS PE OM IR hang Ke Silt MR AS 45} 1,326, 920 7, 205 
British. . .-- sno balinss ded Pubida ban oR Fh Spb bde dalntdsd~ dA 0d 4 205, 320 2, 348 
Gene ik His. Ss ee WOE Be sie eo 122 | 3,494, 062 | 25, 304 





1 Includes 4 mills not yet in operation, and not included in the first figures given above. 


‘ 
It will be seen that. nearly half of the spindles and looms are in 
mills of non-Chinese ownership. 


The Labor Force 


It is impossible to make any general statement as to the relative 
number-of men, women, and children employed in the Chinese 
textile factories, as there are no data eovering the situation as & 
whole. The employment of women and children in textile manu- 
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facturing is very general, but the extent to which they are used 
varies from place to place and even from mill to mill. In 1924, the 
Shanghai Child Labor Commission published a report upon the 
employment of children, in which the following data are given con- 
cerning the composition of the labor force in Shanghai factories of 


all kinds: 
Number Per cent 


Males over 12. years... eeu e-.- 45, 437 29. 6 
Females:over.12 years_......-...--.----------- 86, 407 56. 1 
Males under 12 years 4, 510 2.9 
Females under 12 years___-_.-__-..---_-__-_- 17, 564 11. 4 





153,918 100.0 


As these figures include establishments engaged in heavy manu- 
facturing, the proportion of women and young workers is smaller 
than if textile factories alone were considered. In these the labor 
force differs according to the attitude of the management toward the 
employment of children. In one British-owned cotton mill in 
Shanghai, for instance, with a total working force of 5,800, only 
'190 (3.3 per cent) were under 12 years of age, while in another with 
a force of 1,950 the proportion under 12 ran up to 28.2 per cent. A 
‘number of the smaller Chinese-owned establishments did not employ 
‘any workers under 12, but in some of the larger ones the proportion 
‘of these workers was as high as 20 and 21 per cent. But the largest 
field for the employment of children is in the silk filatures, where the 
work is mainly in the hands of women and young girls. For these 
filatures in Shanghai the following figures show the distribution of 
— by age and sex, according to the ownership of the estab- 

ishment: 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF WORKERS IN SILK FILATURES IN SHANGHAI, BY AGE 
; AND OWNERSHIP OF ESTABLISHMENTS 


Total Males Males | Females | Females 
foree over 12 | under 12/ over12 | under 12 





Per cent Per cent | Percent 
22, 818 4. 4 79. 3 15.7 
6, 854 3. 52.8 36.0 
5, 478 4. 
893 3. 


6 

1 : 

0 ¥ 48. 5 40.7 
2 ‘ 50. 2 40. 2 




















Detailed figures are not available for other cities, but there seems 
reason to suppose that wherever the work is within their capacity 
women and children are extensively employed. In fact, owing to the 
general poverty of the country, their employment is an economic 
truism, in China. 


The earnings of a head of a family in China, either among farmers or artisans, 
are so small that it is necessary for the welfare of the family that all members of 
it contribute some earnings as seen as possible. The average earning of an 
adult throughout the country is net known, no adequate survey ever having 
been made, but casual experience indicates that it is a correct statement of the 
condition to say that the earnings of the female and the child members of the 
family are necessary for the maintenance of @ bare living. Under the handi- 
craft system, stilh largely in v in China, female and child labor is not only 
usual, but is socially sanctioned and augmented by the apprenticeship system. 
When labor became industrialized, female and child labor went over to the 
factories from the handicraft system. (China Year Book, 1924, p. 656.) 
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Hours of Work, Working Conditions, and Rest Periods 


There is as yet no effective industrial code in China. On March 
29, 1923, the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce issued a pro- 
visional order for the regulation of factories which ordinarily employ 
over 100 workers, or in which the work is either dangerous or injuri- 
ous to health. This order set the minimum age of employment at 
10 for boys and 12 for girls, prohibited the employment on any but 
light work of boys under 17 and girls under 18, set a day of 8 hours 
for juveniles and 10 for adults, forbade the employment of juveniles 
between the hours of 8 p. m. and 4 a. m., decreed at least two days of 
rest a month for adults and three for juveniles, arranged for rest 
periods during the day, forbade the employment of women or young 
workers upon dangerous machines or operations, set for woman 
workers a period of five week’s rest before and after confinement, and 
made various other regulations respecting the conditions of factory 
workers.. Unfortunately, these regulations have never been enforced, 
and actual conditions differ widely from the ideal they embody. In 
June, 1924, the British consul at Shanghai in an official report made 
the following statement: 

The normal hours of labor in local British-owned cotton mills are 2344, worked 
in two shifts of 12 hours, allowing only two spells of 15 minutes each; in the 
Japanese-owned mills 2214 hours are worked in two shifts of 12 hours, allowing 
two spells of 30 minutes and 15 minutes; in the Chinese mills shifts are generally 
worked for 14 hours with no spells. The hours worked by children and young 


persons are the same as those worked by adults. (Great Britain, Foreign Oflice. 
Papers respecting labor conditions in China, London, 1925, p. 18. Cmd. 2442.) 


Reports made during the same year by British consuls in various 
parts of China agree in stating that there is no legal regulation of 
hours, or conditions of work, or age of employment, and that in 
general hours are long and wages low. 

According to the report of the Shanghai Child Labor Commission, 
in the silk filatures of Shanghai, where child labor is extensively 
employed, night work is unusual. ‘The regular hours of work are 12, 
ordinarily from 6 a. m. to 6 p.m. An hour in the middle of the day 
is allowed for a meal, and in some filatures an interval of about 15 
minutes is given earlier in the day for breakfast. 

As to days of rest, the Shanghai commission states that “‘in most 
instances the mill or factory stops for one shift at week ends, and in 
others, in addition to this, endeavors are made by the employers, but 
without much success, to insure that their work people take one day 
off from work every two weeks. Apart from interruptions, and the 
customary holidays at China New Year, work is continuous.”’ 


Wages and Cost of Living 


On these topics, again, it is impossible to secure any comprehensive 
data. It is a common practice for the textile mills to supply board 
and sometimes lodging to their employees, which in some cas¢s 
amounts to the worker’s living in the factory. For 1919 official 
figures were teaceet as to the wages of certain classes of labor, from 


which the following data are taken. For each kind of labor there are 
three wage groups. The common unit of calculation for such matters 
in China is the Mexican dollar, worth about half a dollar of United 
States money, so that the wages shown are equivalent to about half 
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their face value if turned into terms of United States currency. The 
wages given include board. 


DAILY WAGES OF WORKERS IN SILK FILATURES AND WEAVERS, BY SEX 


























Daily Daily 

Occupation and sex twith Occupation and sex “with 

‘ board) board) 

Workers in silk filatures Weavers 

Men: Cents Men: Cents 
Highest @ag6e oo. oe. fale A 24-90 mom Chess...) 52.211) 20-51 
ee SH ee 14-58 li ER TE i i tl, FAB 16-38 
pO Ec eeccqe ct tt 2g a>. te dagle aa 7-35 a ERR aE FEE ASE 8-30 

Women: Women: 

po OCR ea ae 17-80 Pee Fhe =. 16-58 
OpaNNSGD.. (Si AS. VSI 323 10-48 _ __, SESS TASER ES eeeees 2 BES F 11-49 
PN A isaeiane Mi ARS 5 6 5-30 ett Rial e Tae ed i Sb 6-40 








These figures represent the range in different districts throughout 
the country. 

Few cost-of-living studies have been made, and most of them have 
been of limited extent. Professor Sarvis of Nanking University makes 
the following statement: 


On the basis of a number of recent studies we may conclude that the average 
annual per capita income of the poorest 75 per cent of the population of China 
does not exceed $10 to $15 a year in United States currency. These studies have 
been made on a family basis. (Journal of Applied Sociology, Jan.—Feb., 1925, 
p. 187.) 


Some studies in the vicinity of Peking led to the conclusion that 
a family of five could live “in comparative comfort, according to local 
standards,” on an income of $100 a year. This ‘‘comparative com- 
fort,” however, appears to be considerably below Rowntree’s standard 
of primary poverty. Food is of the cheapest description, clothing is 
limited to two garments a year, underwear, shoes, etc., apparently 
being omitted; nothing is allowed for education, illness, expenses of 
birth and death, saving and the like, and the miscellaneous expenses 
must be met from a sum of about $5 a year, “which will give them 
meat on feast days, and tea quite often, almost every week.” The 
number of cases included in these studies is small, and it is not certain 
how far the conclusions apply to living conditions in the industrial 
centers. Apparently all that can be said is that if wages are low, so 
is the standard of living, and that by utilizing the earning capacity of 
every member, the families get along somehow. 
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PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR IN SLAUGHTERING AND 
MEAT PACKING AND IN PETROLEUM REFINING 


HIS is the third of a series of articles presenting indexes 
ti of the productivity of labor in American industries over a 
period of years. The first article, covering the iron and steel, 
automobile, boot and shoe, and paper and pulp industries, appeared 
in the July issue of the Labor Review. The second article, on cement 
manufacturing, leather tanning, flour milling, and sugar refining, 
appeared in the October issue. 


Summary 


"THE two industries under consideration in this article—slaughtering 

and meat packing and petroleum refining—are, in many respects 
in sharp contrast. For example, petroleum refining is a 
machine industry of the most advanced type, highly mechanized, 
largely chemical and technical, an industry in which labor as such 
plays a relatively minor part. Slaughtering and meat packing, 
on the other hand, is an industry which has just barely reached the 
machine stage of development, an industry in which ses plays a 
predominant part. The meat-packing industry, of course, presents 
extreme specialization of labor and standardization of the job, but, 
except for the installation of conveyor systems, there has been no 
substitution of machinery for labor. Specialization may even 
have served to cut down the skill required, but it has not eliminated 
the laborer. Yet, in spite of the fact that labor plays such a vastly 
different part in the two industries, they are strikingly similar in 
that the labor cost in each is very small in proportion to ne A expenses 
of operation, notably the cost of the raw materials. In both indus- 
tries the amount paid in. wages and. salaries is less than 10 per cent 
of the total value of the products of the industry, 

The productivity of labor in each industry reflects to a large 
extent the above conditions. In slaughtering and meat packing 
the increase in productivity has. been slight—an inerease in output 
per man-hour of only 10.7 per cent in 1925 over 1909, with decreases 
of 13.2 per cent in 1914 and 19.4 per cent in 1919. In petroleum 
refining, on the other hand, the most conservative index of produc- 
tivity shows that the output per man-hour in 1925 was 77.3 per cent 
greater than that in 1914. 


Slaughtering and Meat-Packing Industry 


‘THE slaughtering and meat-packing industry is an interesting one 

for a productivity study because it differs so markedly from all 
other industries in its class. Statistics on meat production, 
for instance, show that there is comparatively little change from 
one year to the next, although there has been a gradual increase 
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during the past 20-year period. Periods of prosperity and 
depression do not influence the output of meat products to anythin 

like the same extent that they influence the output of iron and steel, 
automobiles, paper, etc. This is probably not so much due to any 
policy of stabilization within the industry as it is to the nature of 
the business. Meat is a basic food commodity, and consumption 
figures indicate that the public buys meat quite regularly, regardless 
of whether times are coiled bad; and on the other hand, the farmers 
in depression years are either unable or unwilling to hold the animals 
on the farm, with the result that large numbers are unloaded onto 
the market regardless of prices. This tends to keep up the volume 
of slaughtering in bad years. 

In the second place, although in total value of products it is one 
of the leading industries in the country, ranking first in 1919 and 
1921 and third in 1923, yet in respect to value added by manufacture 
it is far down the list, being twelfth in 1919 and sixteenth in 1921 and 
1923. In very few industries is the contrast as sharp as this. Again, 
this is an industry in which labor occupies a peculiar position. Of all 
the large industries in this country, slaughtering and meat packing 
ranks as one which is probably least susceptible to mechanization. 
Direct hand labor still plays an important, if not a predominant, 
part in the processes of slaughtering and packing. It is true that 
there is specialization of labor to the highest degree, but it is a special- 
ization of the laborer working with a tool and not with a machine. 
Yet in spite of this strategic importance of labor in the industry, 
labor cost is a comparatively small item. Data from the Census of 
Manufactures shows that, on the average, the amount paid in salaries 
and wages is only about 7 per cent of the total value of the goods 
produced, while the cost of the raw materials constitutes 87 per cent 
of the value of the products. In order to emphasize this point, 
the figures are given in Table 1, showing the percentage that the cost 
of the raw materials, the amount paid in salaries and wages, and the 
amount left over for profits and overhead expense are of the total 
value of the products of the industry for each census year. The 
figures for profits and overhead expense were obtained by subtracting 
the amount paid for salaries and wages from the value added by 
manufacture. 





Taste 1,—-SALARIES AND WAGES IN THE SLAUGHTERING AND MEAT-PACKING 
INDUSTRY IN PROPORTION TO VALUE OF PRODUCTS 











Per cent of value of products 
formed by— 





Per cent of value of products 
formed by— 








Overhead Overhead 
Cost of | Salaries | expense, Cost of | Salaries | expense, 
materi- and interest, materi- and interest, 
als wages and als wages and 


profits profits 








Lpienididombidcboet 89. 
Te a ae 84. 
84. 
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- It is freely admitted in the Census of Manufactures that data on 
value of products, cost of materials, etc., are none too reliable be- 
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cause of the uncertain amount of duplication involved; therefore, 
the census figures from which the above table was computed may 
contain a wide margin of error. But with all due allowance for this, 
the striking similarity of the above percentages for seven censuses 
constitutes almost conclusive evidence that the results are substan- 
tially correct. 

Statistics on meat production for this study were taken from a 

amphlet recently published by the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Department of Agriculture,' which represents the latest revision of 
the department estimates on production. Thedata on dressed weight 
are used as the basis for computing the production index. There is 
something to be said in favor of using the number of animals slaugh- 
tered as a basis for the index, especially in view of the fact that the 
average weight of cattle slaughtered has declined somewhat in the 
last 20 years; but this method involves so many difficulties and un- 
certainties that is was thought better to stick to the well-tried 
method of using dressed weight. 

For purposes of a study of this kind only the figures for meat 
produced under Federal inspection should be used. It is true, of 
course, that there are some large meat-packing establishments which 
slaughter only for sale within the State where they are located and 
thus do not come under the Federal inspection laws, but in the 
main the slaughtering not subject to: Federal inspection is that done 
on the farm or in small establishments which produce meat directly 
for the retail trade. The census data on employment, however, 
relate to wholesale slaughtering establishments only, so in order to 
make the employment and production statistics as nearly comparable 
as possible the Federally inspected meat has been thied as the basis 
for the index of production. 

In arriving at the final index of production the total output in 
pounds of lard produced under Federal inspection was added to the 
output of dressed meat. This matching of lard, pound for pound, 
with dressed meat probably gives lard too much weight in influencing 
the index; but lard is too important a product to be omitted entirely, 
and there seems to be no other satisfactory way to bring it in. Be- 
sides, the amount of lard produced is so small in proportion to the 
amount of meat that the overweighting does not affect the index 
very much. The errors introduced by including it in the index are 
much smaller than those which would result from leaving it out. 


Index of Employment 


The data on employment come from the Census of Manufactures 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The latter furnished employ- 
ment indexes from July, 1922, down to date. The two sets of data 
are tied together on the basis of the statistics for 1923, which is the 
only year common to both. In view of the fact that satisfactory 
production data are available as far back as 1907, it seemed advisable 
to carry the employment index back to the 1909 census instead of 
stopping with 1914, as was done with most other industries. 

There is considerable material on hours of labor, both full time and 
actual; the problem is to coordinate the data from different sources 





1 United States De ment of Agriculture, Bureau of Animal Industry. Meat production, consump- 


tion, and foreign trade in the United States, 1907-1925, compiled by John Roberts. Washington, 1926. 
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in such a way as to obtain consistent figures for the whole period. 
The Census of Manufactures contains data on standard full-time hours 
of labor for the census years 1909, 1914, 1919, 1921, and 1923. 
In addition to this, the Bureau of Labor Statistics made exhaustive 
studies of both actual and full-time hours in the industry for the 
vears 1917, 1921, 1923, and 1925. Unfortunately, the 1917 study is 
useless for productivity purposes because there are no employment 
statistics for that year. The 1921 data from the census and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics agree very well; the census figures show 
an average standard full-time week of 48.8 hours; the bureau statistics 
show a full-time week of 48.4 hours, with 43.1 hours actually worked 
by the employees. For 1923, however, the census shows a full-time 
week of only 49.5 hours, while the bureau figures disclose a week of 
52.3 hours, with 48.7 hours actually worked. The bureau data, 
having been copied from pay rolls by special agents, are undoubtedly 
accurate, and they cover a wide enough area to be representative, 
but they were gathered in November and December, 1923, at a time 
when the slaughtering activity was at its height for the year. There- 
fore, it seems preferable to use the census data on full-time hours, 
reducing them to equivalent actual hours on the basis of the percentage 
of actual to full time shown by the bureau data. A similar surve 

by the bureau for 1925 showed 50.1 hours as the fuil-time week, wit 

47.8 hours actually worked ;? and these figures have been used without 
any adjustment. Thus by means of both sets of data, and by 
occasional interpolation, it was possible to construct a reasonably 
accurate .index of hours actually worked. This index was then 
multiplied by the employment index to get the final man-hours index. 


Index of Productivity 


The construction of the index of productivity simply consists in 
dividing the production index by the man-hours index. The follow- 
ing table shows all three indexes: 


TABLE 2._INDEX OF PRODUCTIVITY FOR SLAUGHTERING AND MEAT PACKING 


























| Produc- | Employ-}| Produc- | | Produc- | Employ-| Produ- 

Year | tion ment tivity Year tion ment tivity 

index index index | index index index 

} 

we SO AES 100.0} 100.0 100.0 || 1922.............--- 130.4] 120.1 108. 6 
F084 eye ds ge cee 97.7 112.4 86.8 |) 1923......-..-..-.-- 149. 6 134. 7 iL 1 
OED ncibe sin iiotnin nad 128, 1 158. 9 eo. ee 148. 1 131.9 112.3 
MB iT. 119.0 114, 7 103. 7 EFL TG TTS Ts | 136.0 122.8 110.7 











It will be noted that the indexes are carried back to 1909 as a base, 
although in the case of the industries previously discussed in this 
series the indexes went back only to 1914. There are two reasons 
for the use of the earlier data in slaughtering and meat packing: 
First, there are comparable, reliable production statistics for the 
industry as far back as 1907, thus making it possible to use the employ- 


ment data available in the 1909 census; and secondly, the analysis of - 


productivity in 1909 and 1914 shows that the latter was hardly a 
representative year. 





? Labor Review, May, 1926, p. 60. 
5 
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It is difficult to explain the productivity situation. The output 
per man-hour seems to have declined steadily from 1909 to 1919, and 
in the latter year the output was barely 80 per cent of what it was in 
1909. Then the figures show that by 1921 the lost ground had beep 
fully made up, the productivity being 3.7 per cent higher than jn 
1909 and about 30 per cent greater than in 1919. After 1921 there 
was a steady improvement until the high point was reached in 1924 
12.3. per cent above the man-hour output of 1909. In 1925 there 
was a slight decline in productivity, but in view of the great decling 
in meat production in that year, this is not surprising. It is barely 
possible that 1914 and 1919 were both exceptional years and noi «{ 
all indicative of the productivity situation mm the industry at those 
times. The former was a year of exceedingly low production, while 
in 1919 the industry was still being affected by the war conditions. 
During the war it was necessary to supply a great deal of canned 
meat to the Army and to Europe, and this might require an increased 
labor force, although the statistics on dressed weight production of 
meat would not be affected. In that case the man-hour output would 
appear low because of a faulty production index, whereas in actual! 
fact the productivity might have been fairly good. But even with 
full allowance made for this, the productivity index would still be low. 
One factor which might have been responsible in part for the situation 
is the character of the labor force itself. In an industry so dependent 
upon hand iabor, skill, speed, and experience are necessary qualifica- 
tions for many of the jobs; and it is possible that many of these 
experienced men went into the Army during the war and. were lost 
to the industry. This might account for the low productivity figures 
for 1919, but this factor could not have been operating in 1914. 
At any rate, the indexes show that there was a marked decline in 
productivity for 10 years following 1909, and then a sharp recovery 
in the last six years. In 1925 the output per man-hour exceeded that 
of 1909 by about 10 per cent; but at the same time it was about 27.5 
per cent greater than the productivity in 1914. 


Petroleum Refining 


PETROLEUM refining consists in the separation of crude petroleum 
into its constituent parts by a process of distillation. The crude 
oil is composed of hydrocarbons of different atomic weights, each of 
which has its own distinctive properties, including its own boiling 
point. When petroleum is subjected to a comparatively small amount 
of heat it begins to boil, while the more volatile parts of the liquid 
become vaporized and pass off into a condenser, where they are cooled 
and liquefied again. These first products of distillation are known as 
gasoline or naphtha products. hen the temperature of the remain- 
mg oil is raised to a new level, the boiling begins again and a second 
substance vaporizes and passes off. This becomes kerosene or i!lu- 
minating oil. The third boiling produces a substance called gas oil or 
fuel oil; and the remainder, after the paraffin wax has been extracted, 
becomes lubricating oil. The chief products of petreleum refining 
then are gasoline or naphtha products, kerosene, gas or fuel oil, and 
lubricating oil. 
Since the products of the industry are so diversified, while the 
crude petroleum is the single important raw material, the simplest 
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measure of total production in the industry is the amount of crude oil 
consumed by the refineries. In fact, up until recent years this method 
of measuring production has been so satisfactory to engineers and 
statisticians both inside and outside of. the industry that no other 
method has been considered. At the present time, however, technical 
developments, notably the discovery of the ‘‘cracking process,” have 
practically destroyed the vaiue of the crude-oil measure of production. 
The cracking process may be described as distillation under pressure. 
Under the simple process of boiling the crude petroleum is divided. 
into its constituent parts, but the relative amounts of gasoline, kero- 
sene, gas oil, and lubricating oil are definitely fixed by the quality of 
the crude oil. That is to say, there is just so much gasoline in the 
crude oil, and no amount of boiling will produce any more. The 
refining consists only in separating out the natural constituents of 
the petroleum. It was discovered, however, that gas, oil, or low 
quality crude oil, by being boiled under pressure, could be made to 
yield additional gasoline instead of other products. The chemical 
explanation of this is that the combination of pressure with heat 
“cracks”? the molecules of heavier hydrocarbons so that they break 
down, producing the lighter hydrocarbons which go to make gasoline. 
The advantage of this process is that it greatly inereases the amount 
of high-priced valuable products recovered from a barrel of erude oil, 
and deereases the amount of low-priced products. Two tables will 
make this clear. 

Table 3 brings out the fact that the volume of crude petroleum con- 
sumed by the refineries is practically equivalent to the volume of 
products turned out. That is, a barrel of crude petroleum yields so 
many gallons of gasoline, kerosene, gas oil, and lubricating oil; and 
while the different qualities of crude oil will yield different relative 
amounts of these four products, still the sum total of all products bear 
practically a constant relation to the amount of crude oil. The sum 
total of all products shown below was figured by adding together the 
output in gallons of gasoline, kerosene, gas oil, and lubricating oil. 


Tasty 3.—CONSUMPTION OF CRUDE PETROLEUM BY REFINERIES IN COMPARISON 
WITH THE TOTAL OUTPUT OF PRODUCTS 











Number of 

Crude petroleum gallons of 

Year consumed (in | Totalrefinery prod-+ products 

barrels of 42 gal-| ucts (in gallons) | per barrel 

lons each) ! of crude 
petroleum t 
Monthly average— 

ahd de din bad cases os igintsbis ochabd 15, 939, 000 2 626, 244, 000 39.3 
Rede soa bs ooh oe, a Oana. 26, 261, 000 955, 220, 000 36.4 
RE 5 Se a a) SES PEROT ES 27, 169, 000 1, 129, 977, 000 41.6 
PM So te Se te As oe ee ten 30, 127, 000 1, 231, 127, 000 40.9 
Es, css S be nh Kido cbbdddlendd Me bsd -bbb- 40 36, 160, 000 1, 425, 900, 000 39.4 
a a Ae 2s, gaceell 36, 947, 000 1, 470, 029, 000 39, 8 
Meeeeeelici ec siiieil Jiu. 3 slates 41,725, 000 1, 682, 796, 000 40.3 
a 48, 436, 000 1, 923, 037, 000 39.7 
EP = op aR BOS iad £8 ELLE PRLS aE LSS ee 53, 842, 000 2, 174, 640, 000 40.4 
SS Pers ee Se reer ere Sa Y 61, 667, 000 2, 499, 067, 000 40.5 














1 Figures from Survey of Current Business, August, 1926, pp. 48-50. 
* Figures for 1914 adapted from the Census of Manufactures. 


This table shows that out of a 42-gallon barrel of crude petroleum 
the refineries are recovering about 40 gallons in products, not counting 
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the paraffin wax and other minor products. The extremely low 
recovery of 36.4 gallons of products in 1917 and the very high record 
of 41.6 gallons in 1918 are in all probability due to errors in the figures 
of production or consumption. The confusion arising from the war 
conditions at that time would account for the mistakes in collecting 
the data. But apart from these two years the figures show a com- 
paratively constant yield per barrel of crude oil. In other words, the 
refineries are obtaining about all the product possible; minor improve. 
ments might eliminate a little waste here and there, and thus run the 
recovery up to 41 gallons per barrel, but it is apparent that the limit 
has just about been reached, and no further improvement in this 
direction may be looked for. 

In another respect, however, some important developments have 
taken place during this period. Table 4 shows the number of gallons 
of gasoline produced in proportion to the consumption of crude oil. 


TABLE 4.—PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE. PER BARREL OF CRUDE PETROLEUM 
CONSUMED 


























Number of 
Crude petroleum Gasoli gallons of 
. A asoline produced | gasoline 
Year a a (in gallons) ! per barre} 
of crude 
petroleum 
Monthly average— 
BG US Yi Sel eA Tacks CE eat 15, 939, 000 2110, 644, 000 7.0 
TES RR SS ee REO BE ES aS 26, 261, 000 237, 546, 000 9.0 
SP EE is. oP BROS SS POS SS Te Ee 27, 169, 000 297, 526, 000 11.0 
BOND ose Piccgthetts Levee tung hdd vow skys dew k<nstae- 30, 127, 000 329, 821, 000 11.0 
aa Enno activesh sate ociapalieidens ae note anne ae 36, 160, 000 406, 879, 000 11.3 
ad ea heat mann seo to| °° seams) us 
EE A eae a ee CE . Ce IPED , 125, , 853, 12.4 
BUND A Sock Kibet ee ee MY 48, 436, 000 629, 662, 000 13.0 
MOD in ts beere ls oo Bick dnc tue eee tga wash da doa 53, 842, 000 746, 640, 000 13.9 
ge thetbeate, Bape tlie ya tiie ‘ete sbpepren ts Sipe te. 800 es 61, 667, 000 907, 337, 000 14.7 





1 Figures from the Survey of Current Business, August, 1926, pp. 48-50. 
* Figures for 1914 adapted from the Census of Manufactures, 


This shows that the output of gasoline per barrel of crude petroleum 
has increased steadily from 7.0 gallons in 1914 to 14.7 gallons in 1925, 
_ thus more than doubling the yield of gasoline per unit of raw material. 
A similar survey for kerosene, gas oil, and lubricating oil, shows that 
the yield of gas oil has been practically constant, while the yields of 
the other two have declined. The kerosene output especially has 
been greatly reduced, declining from 10.1 gallons per barrel 
of crude oil in 1914 to 3.4 gallons per barrel in 1925. What has 
happened, then, is that the oil formerly yielding kerosene and lubri- 
cating oil has been made to yield eaacliie by means of the cracking 
process. Of course, it can not be eek that all the repropor- 
tioning of the yield has been due to cracking, for some of it is un- 
doubtedly due to more careful refining; but unquestionably the 
greater part of the change can be credited to the new process. 

The result of this development, from a statistical point of view, 
is that production indexes based on crude-oil consumption have been 
rendered useless. Such a pronounced change in the nature of the 
a involving, as it does, additional refining, can not be omiticd 

rom the index of production for the industry; and yet there is no 
very satisfactory way in which it can be introduced into the index. 
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It is true that there are several possible ways in which the index 
can be adjusted to take account of the change, but they are all in 
the nature of makeshifts, not one of them being based on any sound 
logical principles. 

In the first place there is the simple method of adding together 
the production figures for the four products without any weighting 
at all. This result gives the total gallons of products, regardless 
of whether it is gallons of gasoline or fuel oil. This really does not 
solve the problem at all, and it isscarcely any improvement over the 
old system of using a crude-oil index of production; but it does have 
the advantage of underestimating rather than overestimating the 
total output. The increased production due to the cracking process 
does not appear in these figures since the increased gasoline output 
is ok ape by the decreased output of kerosene and lubri- 
cating Ou. 

A it method which can be used in the construction of the 
index is that of weighting each of the products in proportion to its 
market price and then adding them all together. hus, if a gallon 
of gasoline, on the average, sells for four times as much as a gallon 
of fuel oil, then the total figure for gasoline gallonage should be 
multiplied by four in order to add it to the output figures for fuel oil. 
The other two products would have to be handled in the same way. 
However, the prices of the four products over the whole period 1914- 
1925 have not remained exactly proportional to each other, so a 
rough approximation of their comparative values is all that can be 
hoped for. . There are three sources of data on this point: (1) The 
Census of Manufactures contains figures on the production and 


value of petroleum products, and from these figures it is a simple 
matter to calculate the average value per gallon for each product; 
(2) various trade publications, such as the Petroleum News, furnish 
weekly reports on the quoted prices of a wide variety of products, 
thus making possible a good survey of comparative prices during 
recent years; and (3) the Bureau of Labor Statistics has gathered 
data on actual prices of petroleum prrdacte for this whole period. 


A summary of these prices can be 
Survey of Current Business. 

The analysis of the data from these various sources seems to show 
a fairly definite normal relationship among the prices of the four 
products. True, from time to time, especially in the case of kero- 
sene, there is a sudden marked variation from normal, but in every 
case the prices swing back into line again when the flurry is over. 
Therefore, on the basis of computations from all the data given above, 
the following system of weights was evolved: Gasoline, 4; kerosene, 
24; gas and fuel oil, 1; lubricating oil, 5. Then the production 
figures for each product were multiplied by the weight and all were 
added to get a figure for total production. This is one way of giving 
due influence to the great increase in gasoline production which has 
taken place at the expense of kerosene and lubricating oil. 

A third method, quite similar to the preceding, is that of com- 
bining separate indexes on the basis of comparative total values. 
For instance, a gasoline index is constructed from the figures on gaso- 
line production, a kerosene index from kerosene production, ete. 
Then the four indexes are combined into a composite index, each one 


ound in recent numbers of the 
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being weighted according to its total value as compared to that of the 
others. In 1914 the total value of the gasoline produced was only 
a little greater than the total value of the kerosene, but in 1923 the 
value of the gasoline exceeded that of the kerosene by about 6 to 1. 
In view of this marked change the best method of weighting would be 
to take an average of total values for the years 1914, 1919, 1921, ang 
1923. On this basis the weights were determined as follows: Gago. 
line, 3; kerosene, 1; gas and fuel oil, 114; lubricating oil, 1. 

For comparative purposes, four different indexes of production are 
given in Table 5. 


Taste 5.—INDEXES OF PRODUCTION! IN THE PETROLEUM-REFINING INDUstTRy 




















| 
Index | 
aaeee on gore of all yee of all Composite 
crude pe- | products products | index (tota| 
Year troleum | (unweight-| (price value 
consump- ed) weights) | weights) 
tion 
MS SAL. Ze CQL a 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 
PS SE 7 ES eT RS Fee 164. 8 152. 5 158. 6 172.1 
eee Sn eR tak enttasdia ee 170. 5 180. 4 184.4 208.9 
ee 4s -3.451- 803 8 loot odd 189. 0 196. 6 203.7 228. 5 
can a i ai Ee 226. 9 227.7 239. 3 274.0 
MR A.00082 SLAC Dalbie 2s OL Sis 231.8 | 234.7 240. 0 280, 4 
RT Pe SE Le, te 261..8 268.7 280. 3 329.2 
eee ee ee PO etn neon de eaeattoraee 303.9 | 307.1 $25. 7 388, 6 
BOO. . 0 224543,443-- Soi biasd-~Skb - <n OL OLG --¥- 337.8 | 347.3 372. 6 449. 0 
I i ee 386.9 | 399. 1 434.8 | 531.6 








All things considered, the index of all products with price weights 
is probably the best of the group in expressing the actual state of 
production at the present time, but it does so by mere chance and 
not because it is based on any logical principles. Sometimes it is 


defensible to use price weights. If a sugar refinery had its output 


divided equally between brown sugar and granulated sugar it would 
be sound procédure to construct a production index for the refinery 
by adding together the outputs of brown and granulated with weights 
in proportion to the relative price of the two, because the granulated 
sugar is the result of additional processes of manufacture and its 
—_ is largely a reflection of the extra labor and equipment involved. 
But in the ease of petroleum products there is no such connection 
between prices, which rather represent only the demand for the 
product. The production of gasoline requires no more work than the 
production of kerosene, even though the price is much higher. And 
if some new use for kerosene should be found it is not inconceivable 
that the price of kerosene should go above that of gasoline, even if 
there were no change in production methods. The cracking process 
would then be eliminated and attempts made to develop a reverse 
process which would turn gasoline into kerosene. This shows that 
price weights are quite meaningless when applied to petroleum 
products in constructing an index of production. These weights 
happen to give an index which, from a common-sense point of view, 


seems to be about correct, but the procedure could not be justified 


statistically. For this reason it seems best to use an unweighted 
all-products index in order to get the productivity. Such an index 
is undoubtedly too low and fails to provide an adequate measure [or 
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productivity, but it is thought better to use sound methods and err 
on the side of conservatism rather than overestimate the increased 
productivity. 

Index of Employment 


The index of employment was derived in the usual way from the 
material of the census and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
census shows the actual number of men employed during the census 
years, while the Bureau of Labor Statistics publishes a chain index of 
employment for petroleum refining from July, 1922, down to date. 
By tying these two together by means of the year 1923 it is possible 
to construct an index covering the years 1914, 1919, 1921, and 
1922-1925. 

The only material available on hours of labor is the census data on 
standard full-time weekly hours. Analysis of the data shows that 
the average weekly hours in 1914 were 57, from which figure there 
was a decline to 51% in 1919. Since then the hours have remained 
practically unchanged. These figures refer, of course, to official 
standard  Feaaat there is no material available on the subject of actual 
working hours. The index of employment is modified vy an index of 
weekly hours in order to get some approximation of the man-hours of 
labor performed. 

Index of Productivity 


The construction of the index of man-hour productivity consists 
only of dividing the index of production by the index of employment 
adjusted for weekly hours. This is shown in Table 6. 


TaBLE 6.—INDEX OF PRODUCTIVITY FOR PETROLEUM RKEFINING 





| Produc- | Employ-| Produc. || Produc- | Employ-| Produc- 

















Year tion ment | tivity | Year tion ment tivity 
index | index | index | index | index | index 
| 
t 
i | | 
OMG Hii N | 00.0} 100.0 100.0 |} 1923........-. 222. 307.1] 2367) 1287 
A a A | 196.6) 213.8 92.0 ||. 1924. --2..--2..--0- 7.3 | 210.8} 158.0 
aaa 24.7! 26.5 32 fee 390.1] 225.1 177.3 
NR cided. sks | 268. 7 | 219. 6 122.4 | | 





These figures show a net increase in output per man-hour of 77.3 

er cent in 1925 over 1914. Great as this is, it is undoubtedly too 
ow. If the index of production based on price weights were used 
instead of the unweighted index above, then the productivity index 
for 1923 becomes 136.4, for 1924, 169.5, and for 1925, 193.2. For 
reasons mentioned in the preceding discussion, there is good ground 
for thinking that 193.2 is a better measure of productivity in 1925 
than 177.3; but in either case the increase in output per man-hour is 
very impressive. 

Like the slaughtering and meat-packing industry, this is an indus- 
try in which the labor cost is relatively small and the cost of the raw 
materials correspondingly large. The following table brings out, with 
reference to the petroleum-refining industry, the same set of facts that 
were shown in Table 1 for slaughtering and meat packing. This 
table is derived in exactly the same way as Table 1. 
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TABLE 7.—_SALARIES AND WAGES IN PROPORTICN TO VALUE OF PRODUCTS IN THE 
PETROLEUM-REFINING INDUSTRY 
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formed by— formed by— 
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ff Ses 84. 1 5.8 Wb 2 BU boo dosstulicess 79. 5 7.7 12,8 
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It is worth while to compare this table with Table 1. The com- 
parison shows that the returns to the workers in salaries and wages is 


“( 


about the same in both cases—averaging around 7 per cent of the the p 
value of the products turned out. The petroleum-refining industry Emp! 
seems to require a larger percentage for overhead expense and profits, In 
probably because of the greater amount of machinery and equip- the a 
ment necessary. But, in discussing the productivity of labor, it defin: 
should be kept in mind that both petroleum refining and slaughtering the | 
and meat packing are industries of relatively low labor cost; in both stan¢ 
cases the price of the raw materials has a vastly greater influence on exclu 
profits than the wage rates. However, in spite of this similarity, Railr 
the productivity of labor has been increased. to quite a different genel 
degree in the two industries. Due to a lack of adequate data it is coop 
not possible to present accurate figures on productivity for petroleum the 1 


refining in 1909, but a very rough approximation shows that there bene 
might have been a decline of almost 10 per cent from 1909 to 1914. 
This is not so large as the decline in slaughtering and meat packing, 
but, assuming that there was no difference between the two industries 
for this early period and using 1914 as a base in both cases, we find 
that the productivity index for slaughtering and meat packing in 
1925 is 127.5, while the corresponding index for petroleum refining is, 
at the very lowest estimate, 177.3. In the one case the inereased 
output per man-hour has been 27.5 per cent, and in the other case, 
77.3 per cent. 

The above comparison of productivities is made solely for the 
ed ge of contrasting the results in two industries of extremely low 
abor cost. In practically all other important respects, such as in 
regard to the nature of the raw materials used, the kinds of processes 
involved, and the type of labor necessary, the two industries are so 
utterly different that no conclusions of any kind can be drawn from 
their relative productivities. Nothing short of a revolution in 
methods and processes would be necessary in the slaughtering and 
meat-packing industry to duplicate the increased productivity which 
has been achieved in petroleum refining without any startling changes. 
(It must be noted that the above productivity index for petroleum 
refining takes no account of the results of the cracking process). 
The productivity of labor is an entirely different problem for the 
slaughtering and meat packing industry and great care must be 
taken in attempting to compare the increases in output per mab- 
hour with the increases in other industries. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOR 
CONDITIONS 





UNION-MANAGEMENT COOPERATION IN THE RAILROAD 
INDUSTRY 


66 RGANIZED labor is genuinely and deeply concerned about 

() the efficient and economical operation of our railroads as 
well as their ability to render the best possible service to 
the pubiic,”’ according to Bert M. Jewell, president of the Railway 
Employees’ Department of the American Federation of Labor.! 

In a recent report on union-management cooperation, from which 
the above excerpt is taken, Mr. Jewell states that such cooperation 
definitely developed in the railway industry during the existence of 
the United States Railroad Administration. At that time “the 
standard railroad labor unions were universally recognized as the 
exclusive agencies of the employees in their relations with the Federal 
Railroad Administration.’”’ Indeed, it was proposed to the director 
general by practically all of the recognized railrosd unions that a 
cooperative program be arranged between the railway unions and 
the managements for the improvement of public service for mutual 
benefit. 

Some steps were actually taken toward carrying out this proposal. 
The problem of transferring the railroads to private control, however, 
crowded out this program of cooperation. The period from the 
Government’s relinquishment of the railroads up to the end of the 
shopmen’s strike of 1922 was a trying one for both the railways and 
ther employees, but long before the 1922 strike railway manage- 
ments were approached by the standard shopmen’s union with an 
offer of cooperation. 

In the spring of 1922, Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad, agreed that ‘the consummation of an understand- 
ing along cooperative lines between management and the standard 
shoperaft unions of the Baltimore & Ohio was a feasible matter and 
deserved careful trial.’”’” The scheme, however, was not started 
until February, 1923, after the employees at a mass meeting had 
expressed their willingness to enter wholeheartedly on this experi- 
ment. Inaugurated at Glenwood it was afterwards extended to all 
the Baltimore & Ohio Co.’s shops.’ 

Following the successful experiment at Glenwood similar schemes 
have been adopted by the Canadian National Railway System under 
the presidency of Sir Henry Thornton,’ and by the managements 


—— 


1The American Photo-Engraver, Chicago, August and September 
?See Labor Review, May, 1924, pp. 126-129: ‘‘ Cooperation in the B 





1926. 
altimore & Ohio Railroad Shops.” 
‘See Labor Review, Washington, December, 1925, p. 212: ‘‘Union Management Cooperation on the 
Canadian National Railway System.” 
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and organized shopmen of the Chesapeake & Ohio and ‘the Chicaoo 
& North Western railways. | 

As evidence of labor’s attitude toward union-management ¢o- 
operation, Mr. Jewell cites the remarkable growth of the movement, 
especially in the railway industry. The experiment at Glenwov 
started less than 4 years ago with 300 men, and it is estimated tha; 
at present about 50,000 shopmen are working under this new plan an; 
that 250,000 union shopmen in the United States and Canada have 
through their conventions officially indorsed union-management co- 
operation. ‘The fact that workers’ education, especially the kind 
which interprets his industry to the worker, is spreading so rapidly, 
is another indication of the new concept which is developing among 
the workers in respect to their collective part in industry.” Ih 
illustration of this the railway labor summer institutes at Brookwood 
College are cited, also the preparation in conjunction with the 
Workers’ Education Bureau of America of a series of textbooks oy 
the railway industry for the use of classes of organized railway 
employees. 

Among the advantages recorded of union-management coopera.ion 
is a notable decline in grievances, it being estimated that the minor 
grievances on the Baltimore & Ohio and on the Canadian National 
System have been reduced 50 per cent and the appeal cases which 
are not adjusted locally have decreased 75 per cent. Moreover, 
thousands of practical suggestions have been made by employees 
during the year. 

From all points where the cooperative-union management policy 
has been inaugurated, reliable union railroad workers of long service 
are reported as stating that the cooperative system has not liaiied 
union activity nor forced the men to work harder—in fact, it has 
been Jess difficult to get jobs finished on time—and that employment 
has been more regular for a larger number of men than at any similar 
period in previous years. 

In order further to facilitate union-management cooperation, te 
Railway Employees’ Department of the American Federation oi! 
Labor has retained an expert in mechanics and engineering with a 
knowledge of railway management combined with an understanding 
of the labor movement and an “appreciation of the human probleins 
of industry.” 

In conclusion Mr. Jewell makes the following statement: 

Union-management coo tion is not a panacea for all our labor ills. It is 
only a simple step forward. We will experience setbacks and disappointmeuts. 
We expect them. Impatience with-results, skepticism and fear will be long in 
eradication. ‘len years, nay twenty years, will be a short time in which to create 
a sounder, healthier, and lasting attitude on the part of management toward our 
legitimate unions and of our unions toward management. I firmly believe that 
the crossroads have been reached and passed so that we may now count wit) 
confidence on a progressive improvement in the constructive relationship }e- 
tween railroad workers and managers. Speaking for the federated shopmen of 


our American railroads, I assure you we are determined to carry on. e stand 


ready and willing to cooperate with railroad managements at all times along 
sound lines. 
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FEDERAL JURISDICTION IN INDUSTRIAL MATTERS IN 
AUSTRALIA’ 


N SEPTEMBER 4, 1926, a referendum was held in Australia 
() on two amendments to the constitution, designed to give the 
Commonwealth government more control over industry and 
commeree, and both were vetoed by decisive majorities. The final 
figures have not been received in this country, but two days after the 
vote was cast it was stated that the majority against was over 400,000. 
A report from the United States consul at Melbourne, dated August 
13, 1926, thus summarizes the amendments: 

The bil * * * provides for the extension of the legislative powers of the 
Commonwealth in industrial matters, by the deletion from the constitution of a 
phrase which limits Federal jurisdiction in industrial disputes, and by the amend- 
ment of the constitution in order to vest in the Federal Government authority 
over all corporations, trusts and combines, and the authority to bring State juris- 
diction over industry within the scepe of Federal iegislaiion. 

A separate bill, intreduced concurrently, proposes to give broad powers to the 
Federal Government in the event of the disruption of essential services. It is 
entitled ““Constitution alteration (essential services), 1926,” and would amend 
that part of the constitution dealing with postal, telephonic, telegraphic, and 
other like services, to empower the Commonwealth to legislate for the protection 
of public interest in case ef probable or actual interruption of any essential serwice 

In behalf of the first amendment it was urged that there was great 
need for ending the confusion in industrial affairs arising from the 
separate jurisdictions of the States and the Commonwealth. There 
are six States, each with its own methed of setiling wage disputes and 
fixing hours and wages, and there is also a Commonwealth eourt 
which is empowered to deal with disputes ‘extending beyond the 
limits of any one State,” and the decisions of these various tribunals 
sometimes overlap and sometimes conflict. This leads to almost 
intolerable confusion and wrangling. Whether a State law shall 
prevail over a decision of the Commonwealth court, whether if both 
State and Commonwealth have passed upon a given industry, the 
parties may select such parts of each decision as they approve, or 
whether one decision must prevail as a whole, what shall be the posi- 
tion of employees in an industry extending through several States, 
each of which may have a different ruling as to hours and wages— 
these and similar questions are continually rising to complicate the 
situation. By the institution of a supreme authority, it would be 
possible to establish uniform conditions throughout the Common- 
wealth, and to remove a fruitful souree of dissension. As to the 
second amendment, it was pointed out that in most industrial quarrels 
the public is in the position of am innocent bystander, and that it is 
not fair or reasonable that it should be subjected to hardship because 
of a disagreement between two parties over whom it has no control, 
and in behalf of a cause with which it often is not in sympathy. 

Organized labor was, as a whole, very strongly against both amend- 
ments. As to the first, the language used gave good ground for con- 
sidering that, if passed, it might furnish a weapon for destroying all 
labor’s aspirations. Its wording gave Parliament power to establish 
an authority with extensive powers of control over “the regulation . 
and determination of terms and conditions of industrial employment 





1 Exeept where otherwise specified data are from Manchester (England) Guardian, Sept. 6, 1926, p. 10; 
The Australian Worker, Aug.4, 1926, p. 6; and text of the bili under discussion, 
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and of rights and duties of employers and employees with respect to 
industrial matters and things,”’ and further to invest this authority 
with power over ‘‘trusts and combinations (whether composed of 
individuals or corporations or both) in restraint of trade, trade- 
unions, and associations of employers or employees, including the 
formation, regulation, control, and dissolution thereof.” 

It was pointed out that this would give absolute control over all 
labor matters, the States losing their rights altogether. The debates 
in Parliament brought out the fact that the “authority”’ to be estab- 
lished would be a court of three judges, holding office for life. Parlia- 
ment could appoint, but could not remove them, nor exercise any 
control over them. Their decision would be final. As the Federal 
attorney general stated it: ‘‘ Any action taken by an authority estab- 
lished under legislation passed in pursuance of these amendments 
will be superior to, and will prevail over, any State law, award or 
determination.” The fact that the authority would also have exten- 
sive powers over trade-unions, including even the right to dissolve 
them, did not appear to attract much attention, the workers seeming 
to be fully occupied by the fact that under the proposed arrangement a 
labor government in any State would find its hands completely tied 
so far as concerned putting into effect its ideas of industrial legislation. 

The second amendment was attacked with almost greater bitter- 
ness. Its effect would be, the workers claimed, to endow the Govern- 
ment with despotic powers whenever it chose to consider that essential 
services were likely to be interrupted. In case of a strike, or even 
of the threat of a strike, the Federal Government could immediately 
call this authorization into play, thus enlisting the whole power of the 
State against the workers, no matter what the justice of their cause. 

The referendum had an added interest from the fact that it was the 
first occasion on which the law as to compulsory voting came into 
effect. Apparently a very large proportion of the possible voters cast 
their ballots, which makes the decisive result all the more significant. 
There is some doubt as to what action will be taken now to clear up 
the confusion between State and Federal awards. 





RURAL LABOR EXCHANGES IN NORTH CHINA 


N ARTICLE in the Chinese Economic Bulletin of August 14, 
A 1926, published by the Chinese Government Bureau of 
Economic Information at Peking, gives an account of the 
methods of hiring farm laborers in northern China and of general 
working conditions among these workers. 

During the busy season, farm laborers are employed through the 
labor exchanges, which are open on fixed dates at the larger villages. 
At these labor markets offers and bids are made as in a stock or produce 
exchange, the farmers shouting their offers for a day’s work and the 
laborers stating with equally loud cries, the wages at which they are 
willing to work, the agreements finally being reached after much 
haggling. If the laborers do not secure a satisfactory offer for their 
services they may wait a few days until the next exchange opens or 
may go to another village where there is a similar exchange. Seasonal 
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workers are largely recruited through these exchanges, and although 
these workers are called farm laborers there are few of. them who do 
notownsome land. The extent of their holdings, however, is usually 
very small, from 5 to 10 mu,' which can easily be taken care of by 
the women or children of the family. Such workers usually prefer to 
vo to other villages to seek work, as in their own villages the fact that 
they know their prospective employers makes it impossible to bargain 
for wages. The Chinese people are very sensitive in such matters, 
and friends are not supposed to bargain, particularly when it is a 
matter of personal services. It is for this reason that such a large 
number of farm workers wander from village to village looking for 
work during the agricultural seasons. 

The wages paid seldom exceed a dollar? a day, but food and lodging 
are also furnished by the employer. Although the employer himself 
ordinarily eats only millet or corn flour, he is obliged to provide white 
wheat flour for these workers and the food generally is better than 
that eaten by the employer’s own family. Farm laborers also have 
three meals daily, while city workers—carpenters, masons, ete.— 
have only two. This exceptional treatment of farm hands during 
the busy seasons is due in part to the importance attached to the 
agricultural industry and in part to the necessity for finishing the 
season’s work in time, as, for example, if the weeding is not done when 
the crop is just coming up it may be entirely spoiled by wild growths. 

The working-day is divided into five periods, the first period 
beginning at sunrise and followed by a rest period and breakfast at 
8 o’clock. There are two working periods between breakfast and 
tiffin (lunch), with a rest period at the end of each, and two more 
work periods, with a rest between, before supper. Each period, 
therefore, lasts about two hours, and there are five periods of rest 
during the day. Laborers who do not work the full morning or after- 
noon shifts do not receive the meals following those periods, but if 
they work regularly they will have good food and their evenings for 
rest, besides receiving higher wages than many other kinds of workers. 

Work is paid for sometimes by the ‘‘mow’”’ instead of by the day, in 
order to insure speed. Wheat crops, for example, are sometimes 
pulled up by hand instead of being cut and may be paid for at the rate 
of about 60 cents a mu, a man being able to do about two mu a day. 
Farm hands who are hired by the year are paid $30 or $40, which is 
equivalent to only a month’s pay during the busy season when 
wages are paid on a day basis. Such workers have the advantage, 
however, of being fed and housed the entire year, and as food is the 
largest item of expense with all peasants and laborers, this advantage 
is said to be greater than it seems. 





1 One mu is equivalent to one-sixth of an acre. 


* The dollar unit generally used is the so-called ‘‘yuan,’”’ which equals approximately 50 cents, United 
States currency. 
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FRENCH LAW ON AID TO LARGE FAMILIES: 
A LAW was passed in France July 22, 1923, which established 


new system of encouragement te large families, embodying the 

principle of annual payments by the State for all children j in 
excess of three and under 13 yearsofage. In addition, children up io 
the age of 16 are included, provided they have a wri tten contract of 
apprenticeship er are pursuing their studies, as well as those who are 
crippled or are aiflieted with an incurable disease, unless they are 
- being cared for in hospitals at the expense of the State, the Depart- 
ment, or the commune. Those persons are excluded from the 
benefits of the law who are subject to the income tax after the dad uc- 
tions on account of the family have been made. 

The national allowances shall not be paid in addition to family 
allowances allotted to their personnel by different public services, but 
the Departments and comraunes may increase, out of their own re- 
SOUICES and to any extent they choose, the allowances paid by the 
State. 

The allowances, which are payable each half year, amount to 90 
francs * per year for each child who is a beneficiary. 

An amendment to the financial law of July 13, 1925, provides th: at 
payments shall begin with the second child when the mother is le’ 
as the head of the family and with the third child when the father is 
in sole charge. A further amendinent in the financial law of April 29 
1926, increases the we of the annual allowance to 360 francs 
beginning January 1, 1927 


binds. Ministére du Travail, del'Hy eine de l’ Assistance-et de la ibdebhithe Seciales. Bultetir 


la Statistique géméraie dela France, Paris, Juky, 1926, pp. 438-443. “‘L’encowragement national aux frmile, 
mombreuses en 1924 dans quatre-vingt-six Dépar tements.”’ 


2 France at par=19:3 cents’ average exchange value for August, 1926=2.8.cents. 
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MINIMUM WAGE 





MINIMUM WAGE ORDER FOR JEWELRY WORKERS IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


NNOUNCEMENT is made of the establishment of a minimum 
A wage order by the Massachusetts Department of Labor and 
4 Industry, Division of Minimum Wage, covering the emplov- 
ment of women and girls in the manufacture of jewelry and ‘elittod 
lines, including optical goods, silver novelties, and watches and 
clocks. ‘There are said to be “several thousand women and girls 
in the industry in Massachusetts. ”’ 

A wage board to recommend a minimum rate for these workers 
was appointed in June, 1926, as the result of an inquiry made by 
the commission in 1923 and 1924, regarding wages in the occupations 
involved. The commission reported a recommendation for a 
minimum rate of $14.40 weekly for workers of ordinary ability, 
this expression to mean a woman at least 20 years of age who has 
had six months’ experience in the occupation. For learners a rate 
of not less than $12 per week was recommended. A public hearing 
was held on September 9th to consider this recommendation, follow- 
ing which a decree was entered establishing the rates as recommended, 
the same to become effective January 1, 1927. 


NEW WAGE ORDER IN SASKATCHEWAN 


FFECTIVE December 21, 1926, the minimum wage board of 
the Province of Saskatchewan has established new regulations 


and minimum wage rates for female amp enn in shops and 


stores, in laundries and factories, and in mail-order houses. The 
board has control over general employment conditions and regula- 
tions relating to sanitation, conveniences of various sorts, as wash 
rooms, seats, etc. In shops and stores the hours of labor are to be 
not more than 50 per week (unless by special permit, 56), and 59 
hours in any one week during the period between December 15 and 
31. The minimum rate for experienced femaies is $15 per week, 
the term meaning one who has been employed in the industry 18 
months or more. An entrance rate of $10 1s provided for the first 
6 months, followed by $12 for the second 6 months, and $13.50 for 
the third 6 months. Any worker employed less than 50 hours per 
week may be paid a proportionately reduced rate. 

Exceptions are made with reference to millinery, dressmaking, 
tailoring, fur sewing, and florist establishments. In these a pro- 
bationary period of 3 months without wages is allowed, after which 
not less than $3 per week must be paid for the first 6 months, not 
less than $7 for the second 6 months, and not less than $12 for the 
last 6 months, after which the worker shall be classed as experienced. 
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Similar provisions as to sanitation are made for laundry and 
factory workers, but the hours per week are limited to 48, and not 
later than 6.30 p. m., unless a special permit in writing has been 
obtained from an inspector under the factories act. The minimum 
rate for experienced females (employed not less than 12 months in 
the industry) is $14 per week. Learners may be paid $9.50 for the 
first 6 months and $11.50 for the second 6 months; a separate pro- 
vision is made for photographic studios, where for an initial period 
of 3 months not less than $5 per week may be paid, the learners’ 
rates above to be then applicable. The same method is applied to 
learners in knitting and hat factories except that the rate must be 
not less than $8 per week for the initial period of three months. 

In mail-order houses the hours per week are limited to 48 unless a 
special permit in writing is obtained, the minimum wage to be $14 
after 12 months’ experience. Learners may be paid $9 for the first 
6 months and $11 for the second. 

Each order directs employers to keep registers giving the names 
and addresses, working hours, and actual earnings of all female 
employees, the same to be open to inspection by any member or 
representative of the board. Copies of the regulations must be 
posted in the various establishments where they can be easily read 
by the female employees. 
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REPORT OF MINIMUM WAGE BOARD OF ONTARIO 
Be - fifth annual report of the Minimum Wage Board of the Proy- 


ince of Ontario covers the calendar year 1925. The work of 

fixing minimum rates in the various industries has progressed 
and the administration of the law has developed until now “the great 
mass of the female employees of the Province enjoy the security 
provided by the basic minimums of wages.’’ Cooperation has been 
furnished by representative employers and employees, and ‘we 
have learned that we need never hesitate to appeal to an employer 
or employee when we need help, and have found that the same 
willing cooperation which assisted us in framing the orders is forth- 
coming in respect to their enforcement. ’”’ 

It is pointed out that the entire period of the law’s existence has 
been one of trade depression, during which there is a tendency for 
wages to fall. It is said to be gratifying to know that an immediate 
result of the orders has been to prevent wages falling below the 
cost of living. Reductions have been halted and maintenance has 
been provided for those “who otherwise would have been hard 
pressed to make ends meet.”” During the entire period ‘‘none have 
challenged the validity of the principle which underlies our work, 
the right of a woman to live from her labor.”” Not only have the 
lowest wages been protected, but the higher wages have also been 
supported. ‘‘The underpinning of the basic wages has strength- 
ened the entire column of the wage sheet.’”’ The tables published 
are said to “‘demonstrate the fallacy of the fear that ‘the minimum 
becomes the maximum.’”’ 

A cost-of-living budget is given for the city of Toronto as revised in 
October, 1925. This shows board and lodging at $7 per week or 
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$364 per year, clothing at $2.39 per week or $124.40 per year, and 
sundries at $3.11 per week or $162 per year, a total expense for the 
year of $650.40 and for the week of $12.50. This budget is itemized 
as to clothing and sundries, showing the allowance made for each 
detail. 

The orders provide different rates for the city of Toronto, for cities 
of more than 30,000 population, excluding Toronto, for cities of from 
5,000 to 30,000 population, and for localities under 5,000; in some 
industries the third and fourth groups are combined. Tables show 
for the 4 years 1921 to 1925, the number of firms reporting; number 
of female employees; total and average weekly wages; number 
receiving Classified rates; number under 18 and over 18, and per- 
centage of married women under 50. Under order No. 1, dealin 
with Jaundries, dye works, and dry-cleaning establishments in the 
city of Toronto, the average weekly wages for the years 1921, 1922, 
1924, and 1925, have been, respectively, $12.59, $12.93, $13.15, and 
$13.28. An identical trend is shown in other cities of more than 
30,000 population, but in smaller cities a slight decrease (from $11.34 
to $11.09) was apparent in the years 1924-25. 

While subnormal workers may be employed at less than the stand- 
ard rates on. permit, it is interesting to note that only one person was 
receiving under $7 in Toronto in 1921 and none since that time; 
$7 and under $8, one in each year; $8 and under $9, eight in 1921, 
two in 1922, and none in the succeeding years. The greater number 
of workers received $12 and under $13, those receiving $13 and under 
$14 coming next. Thus in 1925, 199 received under $12; 496 re- 
ceived $12 and under $14, and 291 received $14 or more per week, a 
total of 986. In 1921 those receiving under $12 numbered 180; $12 
and under $14, 274; $14 or more, 252; a total of 706. These figures 
fairly illustrate the situation in the different employments—factory, 
mercantile, needle trades, etc. 

A single order was issued during the year, covering restaurant and 
refreshment rooms in cities of 30,000 population or over, excepting 
Toronto. This fixes a minimum wage of $12 per week with no 
reduction of rate for apprentices. 

The board has collected arrears of wages from 33 firms, affecting 
165 workers, amounting in all to $7,296.75. An important part of 
these items related to a single company, which found one of its plants 
- notin conformity with the orders and requested the board’s assistance 
in calculating the arrears due. In another case, however, legal action 
was necessary to secure the payment of arrears amounting to $3,186 
to be divided among 31 women. - These two cases make up the major- 
ity of the amounts and practically half the number of persons 
involved. 

All the Provinces of Canada, except the maritime Provinces, have 
such boards. In Nova Scotia the legislation had been enacted and in 
New Brunswick a commission was studying the question, so that “we 
look forward to the day when all Canadian women who work for 
wages shall be protected in their livelihood.” 















INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND HYGIENE 





INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT EXPERIENCE OF AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY IN 1925 


HE National Safety Council in a report on industrial accident 
experience for 1925‘ has, for the first time, attempted to 
compute accident rates for American industry as a whole. 

The computations are based on the statistical tabulations compiled 
by the industrial sections of the council, with the exception of the 
cement and mining industries for which statistics furnished by the 
Portland Cement Association and the United States Bureau of 
Mines, respectively, have been used. 
The reports, which cover 1,23i establishments or loeations, show 
d 


















an average frequency rate of 30.60 per million hours worked and an 
average severity rate amounting to 2.02 days lost per thousand hours 
worked. Since the majority of the companies for which data were 
secured are more or less actively engaged in accident prevention it 
ean be assumed, however, that the rates for the United States as a 
whole are somewhat higher. It is impossible to make a fair com- 
parison between the various industrial groups, because of varying 
occupational risks, but it is of interest to note that in the textile 
section 35,251 employees worked 77,924,601 hours with only one acci- 
dental death. 

The detailed recerd sheets of the council show that accident [re- 
quency and severity rates have been reduced through the organized 
safety work in different industries. This reduction is considered to 
be due to a considerable extent to the fact that employees have been 
impressed with the importance of reporting minor injuries promptly, 
the mstallation of adequate first-aid facilities, and the cooperation of 
industrial physicians. The report stresses the importance of a uni- 
form method of keeping plant records and also of making yearly 
reports in order that the statisties may more accurately represent the 
accident experience of each industry. 





1 National Safety News, Chicago, October, 1926. 
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METAL-MINE ACCIDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES oi 
The followmg table shows the accident experience of companies in 
13 principal industries throughout the country for the year 1925: 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT EXPERIENCE IN AMERICAN INDUSTRY IN 1925 
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Number of days lost.on account of-— 





Industry 


Perma- 
nent disa- 
bility 


Tem po- 
rary disa- 
bility 


expo- 





} sure) 
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245, 262 
| (1) 
la a es SE ee 70, 632 
inn cdlihdens «Soup hpae shen 20, 491 
308, 773 
72,675 
23, 139 
82, 862 
112, 401 
27, BAT 
63, 700 
16, 420 
67, 374 


1, 158, 046 





Automotive 2810, 610 
487, 139 
337, O11 
192, 701 

21, 202, 387 
582, 868 

44,935 
225, 028 
498, 358 
117,092 
192, 198 

35, 198 


192, 275 
24,917, 850 


23. 42 
26. 08 
20, 91 
69. 54 
82. 50 - 
99. 99 
40. 15 
38.43 
27.35 
48. 56 
29, 15 
13. 61 
44, 20 


30. 60 


Mining 
Packers and tanners - 
Paper and pulp 
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58, 901 
1, 163, 121 





2, 430, 000 
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1 Not available. 


‘This total is reperted to be correct; figures for details were not given in every case. 
8 Not including 3 industries. 


METAL-MINE ACCIDENTS IN 
1924 


THE UNITED STATES IN 


CCIDENTS at mines producing metals and nonmetallic minerals 
other than fuels in the United States in 1924 were the cause of 

418 deaths and 33,118 nonfatal accidents, according to the 

1924 report of the United States Bureau of Mines on metal-mine 
accidents (Bulletin No. 264). The fatality rate was 3.51 per 
1,000 300-day workers, which was somewhat higher than the rate, 
3.01, of the previous year, due mainly to the loss of 41 lives in the 
Milford mine flood in Minnesota on February 5, 1924. The nonfatal 
injury rate was 278 per 1,000 emploYees and was practically the same 
as the rate for the preceding year. In spite of the increase in the 
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fatality rate in 1924 there has been a downward trend in the death 
rate for the industry as a whole since 1911, the first year for which 
figures are available. The total number of men employed in 1924 
was 123,128, which was almost identical with the number employed 
the preceding year, but there was a reduction in the working time 
amounting to seven days per man for the year. There was an ip- 
crease in the injury and death rates as compared with 1923 in under. 
ground and open-pit operations and a decrease in these rates for 
surface shops and yards. The only group showing a reduction jp 
the fatality rate was the nonmetallic mineral mines, while the greatest 
reduction in nonfatal injury rates was in the lead and zine mines ip 
_ Mississippi Valley and in nonmetallic mineral mines in various 
tates. 

Of the 33,118 nonfatal accidents, 10 resulted in permanent total 
disability, 402 in permanent partial disability, 8,398 in temporary 
disability exceeding 14 days, and 24,308 in temporary disability not 
exceeding 14 days but lasting beyond the day on which the accident 
occurred. The following statement affords a comparison of the 
accident frequency rates per 1,000 300-day workers for the different 
classes of accidents in 1923 and 1924: 














1923 1924 
PUN .. ok. ahead ais ceed eee 8 3. O1 3. 51 
EES SOIC COON TAD Tail . 16 . 08 
Sn ne en acwncloaee 3. 40 3. 37 
Temporary, more than 14 days_.______._____-- 70.00 70. 51 
Temporary, 1 te 14Gaye... ok ee ee 201.85 204. 08 
ee aniieaae o Feer ae Re ppARNNS Me 275.41 278. 04 
Cd. OMAR EC Py eRe ee (278.42 281. 55 


The principal causes of fatal underground accidents were falls of 
roof, explosives, haulage, and falls of persons. The main causes of 
nonfatal injuries were falls of roof, rock, or ore while loading; haulage, 
timber, or hand tools; and drilling. In open-pit operations haulage 
equipment, falls or slides of rock, and explosives were the principal 
causes of fatal accidents, and falls or slides of rock, haulage, hand 
tools, falls of persons, and steam shovels of the nonfatal accidents. 
Fatal accidents among employees working in surface shops and yards 
were caused by electricity, railway cars, machinery, mine cars, and 
falls of persons. 

The following table shows the number of employees, the number 
of fatalities and injuries, and the fatal and nonfatal accident rates, 
by kind of mine, 1923 and 1924: 
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NUMBER EMPLOYED, NUMBER KILLED AND INJURED, AND FATAL AND NON- 
. FATAL ACCIDENT RATES IN METAL MINES, 1923 AND 1924 


—- — ¥ 





















































Men employed Killed Injured 
Ac Aver Rate Rate 
~~ 4 Equiv- 
: - tive age ; per per 
Kind of mine opera-| days Actus! wont N 1,000 | 4, 1,000 
tors | worked| 4ctual | number | Num) goo. | Num-| “399- 
number * 300- | ber day ber day 
ay 
| workers 96 Loo of 
1923: 
OO pe eb eb bb wkspcncsscenddeomen 306 317 | 32,477 | 34,355 | 107 | 3.11 {11,993 | 349.09 
Gold, silver, and miscellaneous metal. | 2, 104 285 | 30,525 | 29, 016 114 | 3.93 | 8,672 | 298. 87 
[FON ..ncowasdeen-e--2-=--- oe snigongouis 115 292 | 38,419 | 37,382 89 | 2.38 | 5,616 | 150. 23 
Lead and zine (Mississippi Valley) -...| 82 290 | 10, 226 9, 874 27 | 2.73 | 4,894 | 495. 65 
Nonmetallic mineral. -..........--..-- | 218 290 | 11,632 | 11, 239 30 | 2.67 | 2,388 | 212. 47 
Jy SS NS SRE en eeee eee ee ee | 2, 825 | 297 (123, 279 | 121,866 | 367 | 3.01 |33, 563 | 275.41 
1924: | 
CONDT Ne kes ea 271 315 | 32,477 | 34,092) 12) 3. 55 |11, 858 | 347. 82 
Gold, silver, and miscellaneous metal__| 2, 697 293 | 29,718 | 29,043 | 145] 4.99 | 8,649 | 297.80 
Oe ea nchaminaeticineacees| . wae 269 | 36,629 | 32,839 97 | 2.95 | 4,959 | 151.01 
Lead and zine ( Mississippi Valley) _-__-_- 87 290 | 12,734 | 12,319 34 | 2.76 | 5,718 | 464.16 
Nonmetallic mineral. -............-..-- 224 | 281 | 11,570 | 10,820 21 1. 94 | 1,934 | 178.74 
VOR ditetn cae cthnbcnicdcdionenios | 2, 783 | 290 |123, 128 | 119,113 418 3. 51 |33, 118 | 278.04 
{ 








The report also gives detailed information in regard to the distribu- 
tion of accidents by causes and by States, in the different classes of 
mines, and accidents classified by mining methods. 





ANNUAL REPORT OF THE WORKERS’ HEALTH BUREAU 


HE Workers’ Health Bureau, located in New York City, has 
affiliated to it 160 trade-union organizations in 22 States and 
British Columbia, according to the annual report! of the 

organization submitted by its officials to its trade-union advisory 
council in May. Its services have been extended to 17 trades and, 
in addition to the local unions, 4 international unions and 5 State 
federations of labor are affiliated with it. 

Health agreements prepared for its affiliated unions during the 
year included the painting, stonecutting, glass beveling, and muirror- 
making industries, and surveys of working conditions were made in 
bakeries, stonecutting, and glass beveling establishments. Assistance 
was also given in States in which attempts were being made to im- 
prow compensation laws, and the bureau has assisted organized 
abor by supplying health arguments to be used by strikers in winning 
their demands. ‘The furriers’ union in New York City was supplied 
health data in support of its fight for a 40-hour week and a study is 
being made of the health hazards in the textile industry, based on 
medical examinations of 404 men, women, and children, for the benefit 
of the striking textile workers in Passaic, N. J. 





1 Steam Shovel and Dredge Magazine, August, 1926, pp. 84, 85. 
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The following resolutions which were adopted by the advisory 
council will be carried into effect as the policies of the bureau for hj. 
coming year: 


Resolution No. 1.—Urges local unions throughout the country to take advant 
of the health facts prepared by the bureau to support the campaign for the 40-}, 
week now under way in many parts of the country. 

Resolution No, 2.—Increase of old-age pensions for workers in Government 
service supports the efforts of Federal employees’ unions to make the present |, 
more liberal by reducing the age at which workers are retired, increasing {he 
pension, and giving preference to workers in hazardous occupations. 

Resolution No. 8.—Federal control of occupational dangers places the bireay 
on reeord as favoring an aggressive campaign to gain the adoption of nations) 
health regulations in dangerous trades with Federal control of poisonous and 
dangerous work methods. 

Resolution No. 4.—-Calls on international unions to adopt a national healih 
program for the control of dangerous working conditions to protect the health and 
life of their membership. 

Resolution No. 5.—*‘ Organizing the unorganized,’ announces the fact that the 
Workers’ Health Bureau is prepared to place at the disposal of unions informa- 
tion. on dangerous working conditions in unorganized trades for use in organizing 
the great mass of unorganized workers. 

Resolution No. 6.— Urges labor organizations to avail themselves of the bureau's 
research material for use ip time of strikes. 


age 
Our 





DEPENDENCE OF HEALTH UPON ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
N EDITORIAL in The Nation’s Health (Chicago), August, 1926, 


states that the practitioner of public health is likely to lose 

sight of the fact that he is a symptom rather than a cause of 
the spread of health. Although there are many and complex causes 
which lie behind his work, they may be summed up in the phrase 
“improved economic conditions.” The invention and development 
of power-driven machinery has lightened the labor ef man enor- 
mously, but at the saine time it has created a necessity for a more 
accurate functioning of brain and body. As a result of the indu:- 
trial development, workers have received a larger share of corporate 
gains and consequently have been able to secure for themselves a 
more adequate diet and better housing as well! as time for recreation, 
amusement, and the improvement of the mind. Although the work 
of research workers, field workers, and health educators is of great 
importance in each particular branch of the public health field the 
greatest factor in the prevention of disease and the securing of 
health is the improvement in the economic condition of the averaze 
citizen. For example, there is little typhus in America because 
there are many bathtubs, made possible by the earning capacity of 
the Nation; tuberculosis prevailed in the dark and crowded tene- 
ments until the proportion of poor was reduced; typhoid, which was 
enee a scourge, has been controlled because communities can afford 
to — millions of dollars in installing water-purification systems; 
while hookworm, which saps the vitality of the inhabitants of many 
loealities, can be eliminated when they can purchase shoes and pro- 
vide proper sanitation. These are only a few of many examples 
which could be cited to demonstrate the fact that good health depends 
to a large extent upon good economics and that the attainment of 
good health, in turn, produces better economics. 
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It is important, the writer says, that the health worker should not 
lose sight of the economic phases of his work and that above all he 
should never try to organize a health program which is beyond the 
economic resources of the community. ‘‘It is all very well,’ he 
adds, “‘to preach hygienic ideals, but the fact remains that communi- 
ties can only get as much health as they are able and willing to pay 
for, The practitioner of health is the merchant who has this com- 
modity for sale and he is able to do much in the application of the 

rinciples of sanitary science and especially in the preaching of 
health’s gospel, but behind him always and determining the success 
which shall crown his labor is the material welfare of the community 
in which he works. For this he must always entertain the heartiest 
respect and with it he must always walk in step, hand in hand, 
neither running ahead nor lagging behind. Hf he does this, the effects 
which he will produce will be lasting and the habits of health which 
he will induce will be the result of conviction arrived at by ineon- 
. trovertible logic.” 


BRITISH STUDY OF MULE SPINNERS’ CANCER! 


REPORT published recently in Great Britain gives the find- 
A ings of a special committee appointed by the Frome Office to 
study the cause, extent, and methods of prevention of cancer 
among mule spinners. Although a few cases of epithelioma have 
been reported among workers in shale oii and petroleum refineries in 
different countries, cases of mule spinners’ cancer, which is caused by 
the lubricating oil, have been reported only from Great Britain. It 
isnot clear why this should be the case but, in partial explanation, it 
is said that the number of mule spindles in operation in Great Britain 
is very much greater than in any other one country, thus offering 
much greater exposure, and that mortality reports are probably 
better organized in Great Britain with consequent more complete 
reporting of cases. 


Extent of the Disease 


[t WAS not until 1922 that cancerous ulceration (epithelioma) 

affecting the skin of certain regions, particularly that of the 
scrotum, the face and neck, and the arms was recognized as being 
associated with the occupation of mule spinning in cotton mills. 
There are 539 cases which the committee has been able to trace 
which have occurred since 1876, but it is considered that the actual 
number of cases must be considerably in excess of this number as 
many, particularly the earlier ones, must have escaped notice. 
Moreover, the mortality rate has been increasing, as there were 
fewer than 10 deaths in each of the five-year periods from 1875 to 
1914, while from 1915 to 1919 there were 16 deaths, and from 1920 
to 1924, 34 deaths. This increase in the mortality from the disease 


has been out of all proportion to the increase in the number of spin- 
hers employed. 


-_—— 


! Great Britain. Home Office. Report of the departmental committee appointed to consider evidence 
a to the occurrence of epitheliomatous ulceration among mule spinners. Londen, 1926 
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The records show that the disease does not appear until after 
considerable period of employment, the average duration of employ- 
ment for all cases being approximately 40 years. It has also been 
shown that the disease may not manifest itself for some time after 
employment in a mule room has ceased, as there were 13 cases 
where the cancer appeared from 1 to 14 years after the worker had 
retired from all employment, while among workers who had changed 
their employment it had also not developed for many years. Change 
of occupation, therefore, does not seem to offer any guaranty that 
the worker will not later be affected by the disease. 


Nature of the Disease 


"THE site of the growth in a large proportion of the cases is on the 

scrotum, analysis of recent cases reported showing that only 
about 25 per cent may occur on other parts of the skin. Wart forma- 
tion usually precedes the development of the cancer, sometimes by 
many years. The warts may be single or several may develop at 
one time, and one or more of these may become malignant, so that the 
removal of a wart does not necessarily prevent the development of 
another or of a second primary epithelioma. After the growth has 
begun to show malignant changes, the progress of the growth is 
accelerated and the possibility of a cure diminishes rapidly. The 
medical witnesses agreed that the hope of cure, even with the most 
radical surgical measures, is much reduced after the epithelioma 
has been in existence for six months, but if the wart is removed before 
malignancy sets in there is every chance of a permanent cure. If the 
growth is situated on the scrotum it spreads to the glands of the 
groin and from them to internal organs, while if located on other 
parts of the body, as the arms, the growth is slower and it is much 
more amenable to surgical treatment. 


Cause of the Disease 


ANIMAL experimentation has shown that certain of the crude 

oils, fuel oils, and lubricating oils, are capable of producing 
epitheliomatous ulceration. Although not all mineral oils necessa- 
rily have this effect any of them must be regarded as dangerous until 
they have been proven to be harmless, and as it has not been possible 
to isolate the particular principle in the oils which produces the cancer 
the only way of determining whether or not they are dangerous is by 
actual biological experiment. 

The amount of oil used in different mills on the same type of spin- 
ning mule varies from a minimum of about one-fourth of a pint to | 
pint per mule per day, a large proportion of which is sprayed off by 
centrifugal action. uch of this reaches the clothing of the worker, 
particularly in the region of the groin. The temperature of the spin- 
ning rooms is high and the operatives work with only light clothing 
so that it is easy for the oil to penetrate the clothing. Fine particles 
of oil are also continually in suspension in the air of the room and the 
floors are oily. Other factors which have been suggested as con- 
tributory causes are mechanical friction against the faller bar which 
may help to produce a certain amount of irritation of the skin, }ack 
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of rigorous personal cleanliness, and the presence of metallic or 
carbon particles in the oil which may constitute an extra source of 
irritation. 

Recommendations 


HE committee considered that the most important question is the 
substitution, for those now in use, of an oil which is innocuous 
and at the same time a satisfactory lubricant. This problem is also 
one of wide general interest, since it affects many other industries 
and occupations than that of mule spinning. The best type of oil is 
as yet undetermined, and the committee recommended that experi- 
mental research along this line should be carried out. It was also 
recommended that a nonsplash type of spindle bearing should be 
developed for new machines and that suitable guards for the preven- 
tion of oil splash should be placed on those already in use; that 
periodic medical examinations should be given workers over 30 years 
of age; and that the workers should be educated in regard to the im- 
portance of cleanliness and the danger of delay in securing early 
treatment. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND 
SOCIAL INSURANCE 





SICKNESS INSURANCE PROVISIONS OF CHICAGO STREET 
RAILWAY AGREEMENT ' 


contracts between the Chicago Rapid Transit Co. and the 

Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees as a result of the decision of the two arbitrators appointed to 
represent, respectively, the company and the union in their recent 
contract controversy. While group insurance has had a rapid 
development in recent years, both the contributory and noncontribu- 
tory plans having been widely put into effect by employers, this is 
one of the few instances in which it has been-made a part of a trade- 
union agreement. Among the different branches of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees, only 
one division—a small one at Newburgh, N. Y.—had up to this time 
been able to secure such a provision in a contract. 

The award provides for the usual standard group insurance policies 
given without medical examination, the entire cost to be borne by 
the company. The policies cover both sickness and death, service 
of one year with the company being required for eligibility for the 
sickness insurance and of three months for the life insurance. The 
payments for sickness amount to $20 per week for 26 weeks during 
the year and the amount of the life insurance policy is $1,000. 

The employees, in submitting their contract provisions for the 
year, had asked for a general wage increase of 5 cents an hour and 
the provision of group insurance by the company. Failure to secure 
an agreement through conferences between the company and the 
trade-union officials resulted in the appointment of the arbitrators, 
with the result that the company conceded the demand for the 
establishment of the insurance provisions but the demand for increased 
wages was denied. The inclusion of group insurance for the term 
of the contract is regarded, however, by the employees as a most 
constructive measuré, offering as it does protection in the event of 
sickness or death without cost to themselves. 


P contrects provisions have been inserted for the first time in 





MEETING OF INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INDUS- 
TRIAL ACCIDENT BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS 


HE thirteenth annual meeting of the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions was held at 
Hartford, Conn., September 14 to 17, 1926. 





1 The Union Leader, Chicago, Sept. 11, 18, and Oct. 2, 1926. 
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The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 


President.—H. M. Stanley, of Georgia. 

Vice president.—Andrew F. MeBride, M. D., of New Jersey. 

Secretary-treasurer,—- Ethelbert Stewart, of Washington, D. C. 

Members of the executive commitiee.—H. M. Stanley, of Georgia; Andrew F. 
McBride, M. D., of New Jersey; Ethelbert Stewart, of Washington, D. C.; 
Frederic M. Williams, of Connecticut; John A. McGilvray, of California; 
James A. Hamilton, of New York; Mrs. F. L. Roblin, of Oklahoma; Victor A. 
Sinclair, of Ontario; W. H. Horner, of Pennsylvania. 


Atlanta,-Ga., was selected as the place for the next meeting, 
September 27 to 30, 1927. 


The proceedings of the convention will be published as Bulletin 
No. 432 of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


arose ge 


REPORT OF EXAMINATION OF CALIFORNIA STATE FUND 


HE Industrial Accident Commission of California procured, 
during the year 1925, an examination of the State compensa- 
tion insurance fund by S. H. and Lee J. Wolfe, consulting 

actuaries, auditors, and accountants. The report? refers to the 
purpose of the fund and the standards of self-support. established 
for it by the State legislature. Rates charged by it have been the 
same as those of other carriers, the fund being in competition with 
other insurance carriers in the State. Beginning with 1914, when 
the fund wrote 11.77 per cent of all compensation premiums collected 
in the State, it has grown steadily in actual amounts from $547,161 in 
1914, to the sum of $5,807,777 in 1924, or 30.16 per cent of all 
premiums written in the State. The highest percentage attained 
was in 1921, when the State fund wrote 36.93 per cent of all premiums. 
In other words, while the fund wrote an actually larger amount of 
premiums itt 1924 than in any preceding year, the relative amount 
was greatest in 1921. 

As to the financial condition, the fund is found to-be ‘‘in possession 
of a substantial surplus sufficient, in our opinion, to act as a catas- 
trophe reserve fund.” Comment is made on the nature of the 
transactions in securities engaged in during part of the period covered, 
and while no question of solvency is involved in this criticism, the 
idea of selling at a profit to make reinvestments is regarded as foreign 
to the purposes of the insurance carrier, whose funds should be 
invested, in conservative securities, which ‘should not be handled 
i a speculative manner.” 

An examination is made of the methods of distributing the surplus, 
and while absolute exactness is not attained by the present method, 
“we are of the opinion that the system followed by the State fund 
dees substantial justice to all of the policyholders.”” The followimg 
brief table shows the dividend rates paid up to June 30, 1921: 





Year Rate (per cent) Year Rate (per cent) 

MOSS sil 250i. b 3l, 30 BeOS ivi. Sou 32, 89 

RR Bic <i ewianceg ce 32, 35 |) | TNR Seeee veneers we 28. 75 

SRS “eS 30. 79 Bs wl ned os Sk 26. 41 

(Sere rar a 30. 65 ene Rn PINES. Se 27..49 
) California 


- Industrial Accident Commission. Report of the exn mination of the State compensation 
insurance fund. Sacramento, 1926, 
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The estimate for 1922 was for an average dividend of 25 per cent 
and a recent accurate tabulation shows a dividend rate ranging from 
9.92 on policies paying $50 premium for the year up to a rate of 41.07 
for those paying over $50,000 premium, the average dividend rate 
being 25.04 per cent for that year. 

Certain questions were submitted to which categorical replies were 
desired. These are summarized in the conclusion of the report, and 
cover the question, first, of solvency, to which an affirmative answer 
is given; the second is as to sufficiency of surplus to guard against 
a catastrophe, which is also answered in the affirmative; while the 
third relates to the dividend distribution, which the actuaries regard 
as being equitably made. The examiners also refer to the fact that 
certain complaints have been made from time to time by representa- 
tives of the other carriers, which were investigated, ‘‘and as far as 
any matter of importance goes have been found groundless.”’ 





INVESTIGATION OF OPERATION OF MASSACHUSETTS 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAW 


NFORMATION is at hand of the appointment on September 2 of 
| a commission to investigate the operation of the workmen’s 
compensation law of Massachusetts. This action of the governor 
is in line with a resolve of the general assembly of April 28, 1926, 
asking for the appointment of an unpaid commission of five persons 
to investigate the effect of the present law “in order to ascertain 
what defects in said law have arisen since its adoption, and what 
changes, if any, in said law appear to be necessary to cure such 
defects.”” An expenditure not exceeding $2,500 is authorized and 
an appropriation in that sum was made, to cover the expenses of the 
investigation. anes sty 
In announcing the appointment of th¥8'Commission the depart- 
mental News Letter comments: “In view of the efforts that have 
been made to establish a State insurance fund in Massachusetts 
based on the Ohio plan there is much interest in this commission 
and its work.”” The commission is to report not later than December 
1 of the current year. 








ACTUARIAL AUDIT OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
FUND OF OHIO 


HE Industrial Commission of Ohio employed a firm of consult- 
bp ing actuaries of New York, Miles M. Dawson & Son, in May, 
1926, to make an examination and actuarial survey of the 
workmen’s compensation insurance fund of that State. There was 
a request for a report of the “condition of the fund, the reserve set 
up for individual claims and for the fund as a whole, the system of 
classification of industries, the adequacy of rates quoted, and solvency 
of the fund.” In their report, published in Industrial Relations 
for September, 1926, the monthly periodical of the commission, 
the investigators found solvency with a safety margin of 4 per cent, 
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representing an unassigned surplus of $2,002,922.85, the report con- 
cluding: “The status of the financial statement demonstrates a 
highly favorable situation from every aspect.’ 

Rates were found to be adequate, and while in the earlier period 
of the law’s operation they had been so high as to render refunds in 
the form of dividends necessary, with the development of actuarial ex- 
perience, the present rates were found to be but reasonably sufficient 
for the fund’s requirements. The system of individual experience 
rating was said to be ‘‘simple, direct, and easily comprehensible.” 
As to cost of operations, the auditors say, “it is gratifying to note 
that the expenses of the fund for the 12 months ending June 30, 
1926, were only 3.80 per cent of the premiums.’ Inasmuch as 
private carriers add to their loss cost ‘a loading of approximately 
61.3 per cent for expenses, etc.,’’ it appears that a saving has been 
made to the people of Ohio for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, 
of $7,278,837.69, or 36 cents on every dollar that would have been 
paid insurance company carriers.. 

The matter of promptness was considered, with a showing of an 
average of between 10 and 11 days from the date of the report of the 
accident to the date of the first hearing. On the other hand, the 
average time between the date of the injury and the date of the first 
hearing is between 37 and 38 days, i. e., it requires more than twice 
as much time for a report to be made by employers as is required for 
the commission to hold a hearing after the report is received. The 
director therefore urges employers to see that claims are promptly 
and properly reported, and concludes that with the assurance of 
these ‘‘unquestioned authorities’? that the methods of the commis- 
sion are in general sound, and with “the sensible suggestions given 
in the report” it will be possible to go forward with greater assurance 
in “‘handling this immense business which is so vital to the welfare 
of the citizens of Ohio, especially the workers and their dependents.” 





—eoweonS 
—— 


RECENT WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION REPORTS 
Alabama 


UCH administration of the workmen’s compensation act of 
Alabama as devolves upon a State official was transferred by 
an act of 1923 from the department of archives and history to 

the office of the superintendent of insurance. In his report for the 
calendar year 1925, the superintendent includes a section devoted 
to his activities in connection with this transfer. The personnel 
was not changéd nor was there any “break in the policies pursued 
by the former administration.” 

An important advantage resulting from the transfer results from 
the duties of the superintendent of insurance with regard to the 
insurance carriers operating in the State. The department has also 
found it desirable to engage in a certain amount of factory inspection: 
in connection with the sckedule-rating plan which provides credits 
and charges based on mechanical working conditions in individual 
plants. ile considerable results have followed the exercise of 
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such power as the superintendent has under existing law, urgent 
recommendations are made for legislation providing specific authority 
with funds for the performance of the necessary supervisory duties; 
while as to factory inspection the opinion is “firmly fixed” that q 
factory inspection division should be created in conjunction with 
the compensation administration to cooperate with inspectors repre- 
senting the compensation insurance carriers and the National Council 
on Compensation Insurance. Another recommendation is to the 
effect that the courts, which administer the law in this State, should 
be autherized to call up compensation cases for review and adjudica- 
tion on their own motion. 

Acting possibly ultra vires, the compensation commissioner has 
nevertheless undertaken to secure the correction of mistakes in 
settlements due either to ignorance of the law’s provisions or to 
arithmetical irregularities. ‘‘ During one calendar year, wherein the 
closest supervision was exercised over settlements, approximately 
$10,000 was recovered for injured employees and their dependents.”’ 
Credit was given to beth imsurance carriers and self-insured em- 
pleyers fer the fact that in no instance was “any great difficulty 
experienced in adjusting” such differences. 

The number of self-insured employers is approximately 100, but 
ebout 5,000 insure their risks in companies of one sort or another. 
There are 41 insurance carriers writing compensation insurance in 
the State, of which 32 are stock companies, 5 are mutuals, and 3 are 
reciprocals. Premium rates are those promulgated by the National 
Council, subject to review and approval by the State superintendent 
of insurance. This duty is said to be ‘extremely arduous and of 
great importance,” and expert actuarial assistance should be 
authorized. 

Statisties are given covering the number and costs of accidents for 
the six years 1920 to 1925. The number for the year 1925 was 
7,580, of which 259 were fatal, while 14 caused permanent total dis- 
ability and 672 permanent partial disability. There were 6,635 
temporary disability cases of more than 2 weeks’ duration. Of the 
deaths, 239 left dependents, benefits totaling $576,244. Total com- 
pensation paid during the year, including funeral and medical bene- 
fits, was $1,601,739 as against $1,438,065 in 1924. The commis- 
sioner regrets his inability to compile statistics in the detailed form 
approved by the statistical committee of the International Associa- 
tion of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, but presents 
such data as he finds possible to prepare with his limited force. 
Tables are given showing the number and cest of accidents by extent 
of disability for each year, 1923 to 1925, separately, showing the 
number of fatalities, number of permanent. total disability cases 
with nature of injury, number of major permanent partial disability 
cases with nature of injury, number of mimor permanent partial and 
number of temporary total disabilities and medical benefits. For 
the year 1925 the average death benefit was $2,411.07 where there 
were dependents, and the average for permanent total disabilities 
was $2,966.55. For the loss of an arm, the average award was 
$1,476.35 and for the loss of a leg $1,894.80, For the 155 injuries 


classed as major permanent partial disabilities, the average award 
was $1,218.73. 
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South Dakota 


THE industrial commissioner of the State of South Dakota is charged 

with the administration of the workmen’s compensation act of 
that State. His ninth annual report covers the operations of the 
law for the 12 months ending June 30, 1926. It is almost literally 
true that the act is administered by the industrial commissioner, 
the department consisting of himself and ‘one stenographer, with 
occasional additional clerk hire, which is the smallest force m any 
State in the Union.” The report recognizes that the smallness of 
the force leads at times to unavoidable delay in attending to hear- 
ings—-a condition which “can not be avoided unless the he atl 
sees fit to provide the office with a field man to go out on calls and 
provides further for his salary and expenses.” 

Emphasis is laid -om the economy of administration, the cost 
averaging for the year $1.19 for each claim filed in 1925, and but 
91.18 eents for each report filed during the year covered by the 
current report. ‘‘In this South Dakota is securing the administra- 
tion of the law at a lower rate than any other State.”’ As a part of 
the economy practiced, hearings are avoided as far as possible, nor 
are employers required to make reports to the department, pro- 
ceedings being had on the reports made by the employers to their 
insurance carriers, Which must be reported by the latter to the office. 
“The department has about all it eam handle with the current busi- 
ness, and as there would be nothing gained in a duplicate report 
other than to call the attention of the employer to the requirements 
of the law, and it would further add material additional expense to 
supply duplicate blanks in each case, the reports of the insurance 
companies are accepted as sufficient, and the cases are handled 
accordingly.” 

The number of accidents reported for the year was 4,888 as against 
4,416 for the preceding fiseal year. The number of fatalities was 
greater than for any previous year, being 31 in number. Compensa- 
tion payments totaled $208,490, an increase of $11,542 over the 
previous year. It is said that all claims are closely watched when 
settlements are filed to see that proper amounts have been paid, 
and in several instances further payments have been required. At 
the same time the possibility is admitted that occasional instances of 
improper settlement are passed ever, but with the small appropriae- 
tion and office force it is impossible to investigate all cases, and if 
a claimant signs a release appearing on its face to be a fair settle- 
ment, the same is accepted and filed. 

The former urgency felt for an increase in the weekly maximum 
paysnens of $15 per week no longer exists, in view of the tendency to 
ower wages since the war period. However, the maximum death 
benefit. of $3,000 is regarded as too low, and the amount “should 
be increased to bring this State at least up to the average of other 
States, as many of Gas pay as high as $7,500 for a death loss, and 
life pensions for permanent total disability.” 

No statistics of accidents are given. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAW OF COSTA RICA 


HE Costa Rican workmen’s compensation law ' was passed hy 

“4 the Costa Rican Congress on January 26, 1925, and was modi- 

fied later by a law passed August 24, 1926. A digest of the 
outstanding provisions of this law is given below. 


Employments Covered 


HE law covers workers in the following industries or occupations: 
(1) Quarries, mines, salt works, and undertakings transporting 
the extracted matter by land or sea; (2) the construction, repair, 
and maintenance of buildings, railway lines, highways, bridges, 
canals, and similar work; (3) fishing and ferriage enterprises; (4) 
the installation, repair, and removal of gas and electrical equipment 
and lightning rods as well as telegraph and telephone systems; (5) 
establishments manufacturing or using explosive, inflammable, 
upnhealthful, or poisonous materials; (6) occupations involving the 
use of mechanical power; (7) coal and wood wholesale stores and 
warehouses; (8) employees of theaters and public performances; and 
(9) agriculture, forestry, and stock-breeding pursuits in which mechan- 
ical power is used. Apprentices and persons under 21 years of age 
are also covered by this law. 


Injuries Covered 


COMPENSATION must be paid for all industrial accidents occur- 
ring to the workers which arise out of and in the course of the 
employment. Injuries are not compensable when they are due to 
force majeure or to the employee’s intoxication or willful misconduct. 
Occupational diseases are compensable if caused directly by the 
employment. 
Compensation Benefits 


‘THE compensation scale is based upon the earnings of the injured 

employee. If the worker is employed on a piece-rate basis, the 
compensation is to be computed on his average daily earnings during 
the preceding three months multiplied by 300. 

Death.—lf the accident causes the worker’s death the employer 
shall pay in addition to funeral expenses, which may not exceed 100 
colons,? compensation to the specified relatives of the deceased, as 
follows: (1) To the surviving spouse, provided the marriage took 
place before the accident and providing also that there has been no 
divorce or separation, a life annuity equal to 20 per cent of the yearly 
wage of the degeased. A widower is entitled to the annuity only if 
unable to work. Compensation benefits to the surviving spouse 
cease if he or she remarries or leads an immoral life. (2) To the 
legitimate or illegitimate children under 16 years of age, until they 
reach that age, an annuity equal to 15 per cént of the deceased 
parent’s yearly wage if there is only one child, 25 per cent if there are 
two, 35 per cent if there are three, and 40 per cent if there are four 
or more, providing a spouse survives who is entitled to an annuity. 
If no spouse survives, the annuity may be raised to 20 per cent of the 








1 Costa Rica. La Gaceta. Diario Oficial, San Jose, Feb. 6, 1925, and Aug. 27, 1926. 
2 Colon at par=46,53 cents; exchange value Oct. 31, 1925=24.97 cents. * 
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parent’s yearly wage for each child. In no case may the total an- 
nuities exceed two-thirds of the yearly wage of the deceased. (3) 
Failing the above-mentioned relatives, ascendents dependent upon 
the deceased are to receive individual annuities of 10 per cent, the 
total of which may not exceed 30 per cent of the annual wage. The 
allowances are to be paid in monthly installments. 

Permanent total disability—An employee who is permanently and 
totally disabled for work of any kind shall receive a life annuity 
equivalent to two-thirds of his yearly wages. 

Permanent partial disability——In case of permanent partial disa- 
bility the injured worker receives an annuity equal to one-half the 
wage loss due to the accident. 

Temporary disabidity.—¥or temporary disability the benefit equals 
one-half the employee’s wages from the day of the accident to the 
day on which he is able to return to work. The.compensation shall 
be paid on the days his wages are due, without any discount being 
made for holidays. If the disability lasts more than a year the em- 
ployee is entitled to permanent disability benefits. 

Medical benefit.—In addition to the compensation benefits de- 
scribed above, the employer is required to furnish free medica! and 
pharmaceutical attention for an employee who has suffered from an 
industrial accident, until he is able to resume work or is declared to 
be permanently disabled. 

Compensation benefits are to be increased one-half when the acci- 
dent takes place in an establishment which lacks safety devices and 
other precautionary measures to avoid accidents. 


Accident Reporting 


MPLOYEES are required to report industrial accidents within 24 
hours. In reporting the accident the following items are to be 
included: the name, age, address, and civil status of the injured 
employee; the name and address of the employer and witnesses; 
the time, place, and circumstances under which the accident occurred; 
and the nature of the injuries. The injured employee or his repre- 
sentative shall also report the accident within 15 days. If after 15 
days the employee has not resumed his work, the employer is re- 
quired to present to the nearest competent authority a medical 
certificate showing the condition of the injured worker, the probable 
consequences of the accident, and the probable time when definite 
results may be known. 
For failure to. report an accident an employer may be fined from 
100 to 500 colons. This amount shall be doubled in case of a 


second offense. 
Time for Claim 


(COMPEN SATION claims must be made within one year after the 
date of the accident. 


Security of Payment 


|: MPLOYERS shall cover their obligation for compensation to their . 
“4 workmen in ease of accident by taking out insurance policies 
in favor of their employees in the National Insurance Bank * for the 





? The text of the Costa Rican law establishing the State insurance monopoly appears on p. 66 of this 
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amount of the compensation due. Employers who retain a part of 
the worker’s wages for the payment of insurance premiums are to |)e 
fined from 100 to 1,000 colons. 

Industries of foreign ownership are required to majntain a leva! 
representative in Costa Rica with authority to deal with compensa. 
tion cases. 

Compensation benefits are not subject to attachment and may not 
be transferred or renounced and in general any agreement contrary to 
this law will be considered void. ' 


Administration and Procedure 


PON being informed of the accident the local authority will 
investigate the case as regards the following points: (a) The 
cause, nature, and circumstances of the accident; (6) the name and 
address of the injured person and the date and place of his birt!). 
(c) the nature of the mjuries; (d) the names of the persons entit!ec 
to compensation in case of the death of the employee and the date 
and place of their birth; (e) the earnings of the injured person. 

A superior court of arbitration having a permanent seat in the 
capital of the Republic shall have jurisdiction over disputes which 
arise between employers and workers, to which the local authorities 
shall submit their briefs within eight days following the accident. 
The arbitration court shall be composed of three members appointed 
bv the executive authority and shall include a representative of the 
National Insurance Bank, an emplover, and a worker. 

Upon receipt of the brief the court of arbitration will summon the 
interested parties or their representatives to a hearing, at which an 
attempt will be made to bring about an amicable settlement and to 
settle definitely the compensation award. 

The law empowers the employer, the injured worker, or other 
persons in recerpt of compensation to claim a revision of the com- 
pensation on the grounds of aggravation or improvement in thie 
condition of the injured person, or of his death as the result of the 
accident. 

Irrespective of the liability of the employer, the mjured employee 
or his heirs retain the right of action against any third party causing 
the accident; this may be brought by the employer at his own ex- 
pense and in the name of the worker or his heirs. 





STATE INSURANCE MONOPOLY LAW OF COSTA RICA 


HE Congress of Costa Rica passed a law ' making insurance o! 
every class a monopoly of the Government, the text of which 
is as follows: 


ArticLs 1. Insurance contracts against any kind of risks shall in the future he 
a monopoly of the State; cooperative or mutual national life insurance companies 
in existence at the present time are excluded from the monopoly. 

Art. 2. Life, fire, or any other insurance companies, societies, or agencies 
which are established in the country at the present time may continue to funct' 
temporarily until the eapculine deerees the date on which the monopoly shal! 
hecome effective for each class of insuranee, which shall take place within t'e 
year following the publication of this taw. 





T Law (No. 12) passed on Oct. 28, 1924. 
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Arv. 3. Insurance eontracts existing on the date when the Government | 
assumes, by decree, the monopely of that particular kind of insurance shall 
continue to bind the contracting parties until they expire, provided they are 
duly registered at the insurance superintendent’s office or at such other office as 
the executive may designate. If such policies are not registered at the present 
time, they must be within three months from the date of the corresponding 
decree, —— penalty of a fine of 1,000 cclons? on the insurer and 500 colons 

the insured. 

“oe 4, From the date on which the executive declares the assumption of the 
monopoly Of all classes of insurance, companies, associations, agencies, and 
individuals shall be prohibited from transacting insurance operation of the 
class indicated in the respective decree and the policies issued in violation of 
this law and which should be collected in the country shall be regarded as non- 
existent and worthless. Any person, agent, society, or company which violates 
or attempts to violate in any way the monopoly which this law establishes shall 
be liable to a fine or imprisonment. For a repetition of the offense the penalty 
will be doubled. ‘The person with whom the offense originates shall, further, be 
suspended from carrying on business for a period of 10 years and in case of repe- 
tition permanently. The judge of the court of claims (Contencioso) shail handle 
the — cases originating from the violation of the regulations of this article 
and article 3. 

Arr. 5. For the purpose of carrying on the insurance business of the State an 
institution shall be established cailed ‘‘The National Insurance Bank,” the 
head office of which shall be in the eapital, with power to establish branches 
or agencies in such parts of the Republic as the directorate may agree upon with 
the approval of the executive. 

Art. 6, The bank shall be considered as a legal entity possessing all the rights, 
actions, and obligations determined by law. 

: Arr. 7. The eapital which the bank may acquire, as well as its reserves, shall 
guarantee its insurance operations, but ali such operations shali also have the 
full guaranty and liability of the State. 

Art. 8. The capital of the bank shall consist of 4,000,000 colons in State 
bonds, which shall bear interest at 8 per cent per annum and 1 per cent cumu- 
lative amortization, and which shall be created by an executive decree fixing 
the guaranties and other obligations. For this purpose the executive is avithor- 
ized to assign the revenues which may be deemed most suitable. Ali municipal- 
ities, edueation or charity boards of the Republic may subscribe for State bonds 
by quarterly payments which represent 25 per cent of the face value of the bond. 

Art. 9. e bank may sell or give in guaranty such bonds, wholly or in part, 
only when it is necessary in the eourse of its business and under control of the 
Treasury Department but applications made by municipalities, education, or 
charity boards wiil be favorably considered. 

Art. 10. All expenses incurred by the State for the organization and working 
of the bank, as well as the service for interest and amortization of the bonds 
referred to in the preceding articles shall be reimbursed by the bank from its 
net profits, after the deduction of 25 per cent, which in accordance with the 
following article is to be devoted to the cumulative reserve fund. 

Arr. 11. The net profits of the monopoly shall be allotted as follows: Twenty- 
five per cent to the cumulative reserve fund and 75 per cent to maintain the 
service required by the construction of roads, as an additional resource to the 
revenue from the direct taxation and from the amounts assigned for this purpose 
in the budget. If a future law authorizes a loan for such purpose, the said 75 
per cent shall be devoted to the interest and amortization service but always 
with the understanding that it is of the same supplementary character. Any 
balance that may remain. shall be added to the bank’s cumulative reserve until a 
law determines its destination. 

Art. 12, The bank shall pay ail taxes and levies which may fall on private 
parties, with the exception of those which devolve directly on insurance operations. 

Art.13. The institution shall be eovenped by a directorate appointed by the 
executive, who shall, if ble, select persons from the various Provinces to 

the board, which li consist of a chairman and six directors, for whose 
election the same provisions shall hold as for the State bank. ' 
. Ant. 14. The directorate shall appoint the staff, whose salaries shall be fixed 
in agreement with the Treasury Department, but the directorate shall have full 
power to replace any employee. 


* The exchange rate of the colon on Oct. 31, 1925 24.97 cents. 
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Art. 15. Any act or resolution which violates the provisions of this law 
its regulations which are in force shall involve the members of the directorate 
present in personal and joint liability; in order to gain exemption from yc} 
liability, in each case a member of the directorate may have his negative vote oy 
protest recorded in the minutes of the meeting at which the resolution is passeq 

Art. 16. Nothing in this law shall be understood to lessen the liability of the 
directorate of the institution, which general legislation places on the directors of 
all banks and private societies; but on the contrary, the maximum liability which 
the laws of the country can bring to bear shall be on the directors, manage; 
and employees. oy ff 

Art. 17. The bank shall publish a monthly balance showing the assets, lig. 
bilities, and total of the reserves for each class of risk. 

Art. 18. The fiscal year of the bank shall open and close with the civil one. 

Art. 19. During the two months following their appointment the directorate 
shall present to the executive for approval or reform the general regulations of 
the institution in accordance with the present articles and with insurance practice, 

Art. 20. The national accountancy office and the control office shall make ay, 
annual audit of the books and condition of the bank and shall render a writtey 
report which shall be published in the annual treasury report. 

Art. 21. The principal operations of the bank are the general ones of insurance 
business, but it is prota from (1) making purchases or loans for fostering 
speculations of any kind; (2) purchasing or making loans on shares or obligations 
of limited companies; (3) investing more than 25 per cent of the reserves intended 
for risks in the public debt; (4) speculating in money or draft exchange; (5) loan- 
ing money to the Government, municipalities, education, or charity boards except 
with effective guaranties which can be enforced in case of noncompliance with 
the obligation. 

Art. 22. The bank may use in advances on produce crops of the country up to 
25 per cent of the technical reserves corresponding to life insurance. The balance 
of the revenue as well as the capital can be invested only in the following: (1) Pub- 
lic debt, or values of easy and safe realization, with the restrictions laid down 
in sections 3 and 5 of the preceding article; (2) mortgages and loans secured on 
the corresponding life policies; (3) purchase of the investments of insurance 
companies and agencies; (4) loans on real estate producing revenue. 

Art. 23. The bank is empowered to (1) reinsure, to a prudent amount, in 
this country or abroad, the risks they accept and effect coinsurance of national 
policyholders in foreign companies; (2) pledge or sell in the country or abroad 
values and titles in which they have invested funds. 

Art. 24. As soon as the executive undertakes the monopoly of life insurance, 
this shall be obligatory for all employees of the public administration. For this 
purpose the bank shall, during the first year of its existence, prepare an exper 
project which shall serve as a basis for the executive to draw up the law, including 
the two risks of death and industrial accident. 

Art. 25. All questions of fact or equity between the assured and the bank 
shall be settled by judicial arbitration. 

Art. 26. Laws and rulings which are in opposition to the present law are 
annulled in so far as they are contrary to these articles. 

Art. 27. The executive shall issue the regulations and rulings which are con- 


sidered necessary to afford this institution the greatest possible stability and 
efficiency. 





SOCIAL INSURANCE AGREEMENT BETWEEN FRANCE AND 
THE TERRITORY OF THE SAAR’ 


CONVENTION concluded between the French Government 
and the Governmental Commission of the Saar, providing for 
equality of treatment for the nationals of the two countries n 

the matter of insurance for sickness, accident, old age, disability, and 
death became effective June 1, 1926. 

The convention provides that the nationals of either country who 
are employed within the territory of the other shall be entitled to 





1 Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, Paris, April-May-June, 1926, pp. 210-214. 
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receive the benefits provided for by the legislation covering sickness 
insurance, workmen’s compensation, and pensions of the country in 
which they reside unless the work is of a temporary or intermittent 
character, in which case they are covered by the laws of the country 
to which they belong. 

In the case of sickness insurance French workers employed in the 
Saar by a French enterprise having its headquarters in France which 
offers special payments to its employees in case of sickness may be 
included under such payments if they choose if the benefits offered 
are equivalent at least to those provided by the Saar law. A similar 
provision applies to workers from the Saar who are employed in 
France. An employee is required to state in writing that he wishes to 
benefit by these special payments within three months of the date 
of employment or of the coming into force of the present convention; 
otherwise the local law will apply. 
French enterprises located in the Saar or Saar enterprises located 
in France are subject to the workmen’s compensation law of the 
country in which they are located unless this work is of a temporary 
or intermittent character. 

The heirs of either French workers who are victime of labor acci- 
dents on Saar territory or of Saar workers who are injured while 
employed in France are entitled to the same payments as the heirs 
of the nationals of the country in which the injury was received 
whether they reside in that country or not. A similar provision 
applies to workers insured under the laws covering old age, invalidity, 
and death. 

The workers from the Saar who are covered by the terms of the 
convention include all persons, without distinction of nationality or 
sex, who can furnish proof of birth in the territory or can show that 
they were legal residents on November 11, 1918. 





OLD-AGE AND INVALIDITY INSURANCE IN LUXEMBURG'! 
A LAW has recently been passed in Luxemburg which establishes 


a State system of old-age and invalidity insurance. Insurance 
is compulsory for all workers over 16 years of age with the 
exception of civil servants, agricultural workers or servants, foresters, 
and household servants unless the annual earnings in the case of 
salaried employees exceeds 10,000 francs? per year. Voluntary 
insurance may be taken out by other classes of workers who are under 
40 years of age and whose annual salaries do not exceed 10,000 francs. 
The amount of the insurance corresponds to the annual rate of pay, 
the lowest amount being fixed at 360 francs. The costs of insurance 
are borne by the State, the communes, the employers, and the 
workers, and the amount of the premium paid by the insured is fixed 
at 4 per cent of the annual earnings, 


‘al 





pp. 


1 Ministére de l’Industrie du Travail et dela Prévoyance Sociale. Revue du Travail, May, 
a France at par= 19.3 cents; average exchange value in August, 1926=2.8 cents. 
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HOUSING IN PHILADELPHIA 
Ts annual report of the Philadelphia Housing Association for 


1925 contains, as usual, an interestmg and informative discussion 

of the housing situation in Philadelphia. During the year the 
association made a survey of the vacant dwellings of the city, assisted 
in the work of sanitary inspection and the enforcement of regulations, 
made an analysis of new dwelling construction based on the permits 
issued for the year, and made a study of methods and practices in 
the construction of dwellings, besides carrying on a continuous 
educational campaign with a view to securing permanent improve- 
ment in conditions. 


Survey of Vacant Houses 


A SURVEY covering 63,118 dwellings in 15 industrial districts of 

the city was made in April, 1925, and all vacancies found were 
listed. The 789 vacant houses found were distributed, as to cause 
of vacancy, as follows: 
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If this same ratio holds throughout the city, it is stated, there were 
in Philadelphia at that time about 3,200 dwellings vacant and avail- 
able. This was an improvement over the situation in 1923, when the 
survey indicated only 468 dwellings vacant and for rent in the entire 
city, but nevertheless the increase is not considered sufficient. 

If one accepts the judgment of economists that 5 per cent of the houses in a 
city must be vacant, in order to permit a freedom of choice among tenants, 
Philadel phia is still in the throes of an acute shortage, and the fact that conditions 
to-day arg slightly better than two years ago, should give but little encouragement. 
In normai times when the bargaining power of the tenant is on an equitable 


basis, the marginal vacancies usually exceed this 5 per cent ratio. 

Attention is called to the scarcity of houses at low rentals. Only 
73 were to be had at less than $30 a month, and of these almost hal! 
were in poor or bad repair, while many had grave nuisance conditions 
within the dwelling or upon the premises. 
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Movement of House Rents 


A SURVEY of 2,082 single family houses in eight industrial areas 

showed that during the year rents had been raised in the case of 
95.8 per cent and lowered in the case of 5.6 percent, the gross rent of 
allthe properties having beenincreased by4.5 percent. “Aninteresting 
contrast 18 shown by comparing these figures with those of 1924, 
when 56 per cent of the houses had rents raised, 2.7 per cent lowered, 
and the gross rental increase was 14 per cent over 1923.” A com- 
parison of rates in 1925 with those prevailing in 1914 showed that 
the rental charges had been raised 115 per cent during the 11-year 
period, the range of increase varying in different districts from 93 per 
cent in Kensington to 156 per cent in West Philadelphia. 

The decline in the rate A Peston: in 1925 indicates that the worst 
of the housing congestion is passed, and further straws pointing in 
the same direction are the greater mobility of tenants, the decrease 
in new home ownership, and the increase in the number of dwellings 
given up for sale under foreclosure proceedings. During 1925 the 
percentage of renters interviewed who had become occupant-owners 
was 1.8, in 1924 it was 4.75, and in 1923 it was 11.1; meanwhile, the 


number of dwellings given up for foreclosure rose from 1,271 in 1923 
to 2,406 in 1925. 


Apparently, during such years when forced buying was at or approximating 
the maximum, home owners made strenuous efforts to keep up pay ments on their 
houses, but when the buying market became less active, because no longer could 
the public be forced to buy, buyers of previous years found difficulty in carrying 
properties, and the number of properties sent in for foreclosure showed a radical 


increase. 
New Dwelling Construction 


AN ANALYSIS of the housing permits issued during 1925 showed 
that the program was the largest in the city’s history. The 
rojected dwellings included 12,928 one-family houses, 44 two-family 
ouses, and 2,392 apartments in tenements. That is, 83.9 per cent 
of the accommodations were for one-family houses, five-tenths of 1 
per cent for two-family use, and 15.5 per cent for multiple use. 

The question is raised as to whether the builders are not producing 
an oversupply of houses ranging in cost from $6,000 upward, while 
neglecting the large demand ot houane under that price. Data con- 
cerning cost and selling price were obtained for 8,261 houses, most of 
these being priced at over $6,000. 


A careful analysis of the table of completed construction will show that of the 
houses for which sales prices were obtained, 18.2 per cent were on the market for 
$6,000 or less, 44.2 per cent were in the next group up to $8,000 in value, 19.8 per 
cent were in dwellings up to $10,000 in value, 14.7 per cent were up to $15,000, 
and 2.8 per cent were over $15,000. 

The average family can not afford a $6,000 house, and it is among this group 
that the effects of the housing shortage are still being felt. This is noticeably 
shown both in the vacancy surveys and in the rent studies previously reported. 
The average sales price for dwellings was $8,421. Operators admitted that only 
127 of the single dwellings which were completed were for rent at a range from 


$42 to $150 per month. Thus it is seen that the situation is still far from optimis- 
tic for the small wage earner. 


The report contains a review of better housing movements, not 
only in Philadelphia but in New York and elsewhere. 
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HOUSING SITUATION IN ENGLAND 


HE report of the English Ministry of Health for the year 1925-2 
contains a résumé of the housing work which has been accom. 
plished since the close of the war, special attention being given 

to the developments of the last three years. Up to October, 1929 
data were not secured as to the number of houses built by private 
enterprise without State assistance, but, it is estimated that they 
amounted to 30,000. The number built with Government aid since 
the close of the war is 392,000, the number built. by private enter. 
prise without State assistance since October, 1922, is 227,000, and 
these, with the 30,000 estimated to have been built by unassisted 
private enterprise prior to October, 1922, make up a total of 649,009 
houses. ‘The increase in building activity within the last three vears 
is shown by the following table: 

















Houses built by private 
enterprise built by | 
, eee it TT local | 
Year Without | authorities; Total 
With State Stata. | with State 
assistance | . scictance | assistance 
—_— — _—= 
SE ae eee aA See EN y ae eee ee ey ene RD 4,311 67, 546 | 14, 353 86, 210 
ee Oe EYE ASE ER, We Re. } 47, 045 69, 220 | 20, 624 136, 889 
PesSh3 Ali eee a a kl Ae So id | 62, 769 66, 439 | 44, 218 173, 426 





It will be seen that while the number built without assistance 
from the State is less in 1925-26 than in either of the other years, 
the number built, both by private enterprise and local authorities, 
with State assistance has increased largely each year. 

The report calls attention to the fact that in 1924 a building indus- 
try committee was appointed, composed of representatives of em- 
ployers and employees, to aid and advise in carrying out the scheme 
embodied in the housing act of 1924, especially with regard to devel- 
oping and coordinating the supply of labor for house building. This 
committee advised that the ranks of skilled labor should be built up 
through apprenticeship, and that the housing contracts made by 
local authorities should be utilized for enforcing this purpose. 
Accordingly, in February, 1925, a circular was issued to local 
authorities, informing them that thereafter their housing schemes 
would not be approved unless their contracts contained a provision 
that the builders should employ a number of apprentices propor- 
tional to the number of building craftsmen engaged. An inquiry as 
to the effect of this ruling showed that up to January 31, 1926, the 
number of apprentices taken on in compliance with the requirement 
was 8,264. ‘The different trades, however, are still unequally manned, 
and in order to make a well-balanced building force more bricklayer 
and plasterer apprentices are required. 

The shortage of bricklayers and the high cost of bricks have led to 
the use of various alternative methods of construction. It is esti- 
mated that of the total number of Government-aided houses which 
were under construction on March 31, 1926, not less than 12% per 
cent were being constructed of materials other than brick. ‘The 
greater number of these were of concrete. 
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SALVADOREAN HOUSING LAW! 


N JUNE 11, 1926, a new housing law, which the Congress of 

() Salvador had recently passed, was published. This law pro- 

vides for the construction of dwellings, especially for the 
working classes, in order to remedy the housing shortage. 

Corporations or individuals who undertake the construction of 
these houses must abide by the following requirements: Each group 
or colony must contain at least 20 houses, the cost thereof not to 
exceed $5,000 apiece or in the case of single buildings which must 
contain 50 rooms, $450 per room. The principal streets in the new 
residence districts must be 16 meters? wide and the sidewalks 1.5 
meters wide, with a strip 2 meters wide for lawns. If the total area 
of the district is 40 acres or more, 1 acre must be set apart for a 
park and in addition three lots of sufficient size for a school, a police 
station, and a telegraph, telephone, and post office. The type of 
construction and materials used must be fire and earthquake proof. 
Wood, which must be of a fine quality and durability, may be used 
only in ceilings, doors, and framework. The architecture of the 
buildings must be simple but pleasing as well as comfortable and 
hygienic. A representative of the public works department shall 
approve all plans. The rents for houses or rooms must not exceed 
9 per cent (8 per cent per annum on the capital actually invested in 
the building and land, plus 1 per cent for general administrative 
expenses). The tenant may purchase the house, if he so desires, by 
paying I per cent additional to cover the amortization of the capital 
invested. 

The capital invested in such construction will be free from all 
municipal and State taxes. [or a term of five years from the signing 
of their contracts with the Government, all the materials which the 
concessionaires import from abroad, such as wood, iron, cement, etc., 
shall be free of all import duties and charges. The Government will 
undertake the work of sewerage, water supply, and paving without 
charging for these services until after the houses are occupied. 





1 Report from the American consul, W.J. McCafferty, at San Salvador, dated July 7, 1926. 
2? Meter=3.28 feet. 
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COOPERATION 





COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES OF THE NORTH CENTRAL 
STATES 


HE Second (1926) Yearbook of the Northern States’ Coopers. 





tive League contains much valuable information as to the by 
cooperative societies of Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, tic 
from which the following is taken. re; 
Te’ 
Northern States’ Cooperative League - 
()N JUNE 30, 1926, the league had in affiliation 11 constituent a 
societies + (7 other had applied for membership but their appli- W 
cations had not been acted upon), 11 fraternal societies, and 294 mi 
individual members. or 
The statement below shows certain data in regard to the con- . 
stituent societies: ” 
SS. ss st och a nseee qence 1 Li 
Membership_________-___--_- e222 SOLS 17, 734 
Number of employees _ _ - - - Sus wave wacc. uae 731 al 
I a he oes Bi $7, 835, 866 | 
nnn editiue dite $255, 289 b 
Total resources___._.._.___- wey tly nape Yates mn 0 heh $3, 755, 258 li 
Gearapmneen (2) 8 oe aa fo ole BARA $1, 690, 567 
Reserves___.___ Nl ais aL Jil hieded Sed eu $365, 722 h 
Surplus aud undivided profits._.........-.....-...- 3, G8 ti 
Cooperative Central Exchange r 
"THE sales of the Cooperative Central Exchange for 1925 were . 
$835,532, of which $687,584 were sales to affiliated societies, fc 
$127,451 were sales to unaffiliated societies, and $20,498 were sales to tl 
noncooperative agencies. b 
Comparative figures for 44 incorporated constituent societies show 
an increase in membership from 10,563 in 1924 to 11,530 in 1925, and E 
in number of employees from 250 to 275. Of these societies, 39 had t! 
net sales of $2,856,284, and a combined net profit of $119,121. ti 
Their stock was turned, on the average, 6.2 times during the year. {i 


Expenses of operation averaged 12.16 per cent of net sales. 
The geographical distribution of these societies was as follows: 


Societies Membership 


EEE LOO TEI OSE COLE I 10 2, 456 
ee 23 4, 555 
re Si og ets og a Oa cu ae cas 9X 1, 476 


Ilinois and New York... ..... 2.2... --.--. 2 2, 705 





hues qeceetioreues Midian: Disblenhin = adic ate asaniehe 11, 192 





1 One of these is the Cooperative Central Exchange, a cooperative wholesale society with a membership 
of 39 societies and 21 buying clubs. 
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Twenty-nine of the societies are rural and 15 are urban. Farmers 
constitute the membersl:ip of 25; industrial employees that of 7; 
and 12 are mixed societies—7 with farmers in the majority and 5 
with wage earners predominating. One society is wholly American, 
34 are Finnish, and 9 are mixed societies, in 6 of which Finns pre- 
dominate and in 3 of which the non-Finnish element predominates. 





Comparative Statistics of Retail Store Societies 


































Fok the past two years the Northern States Cooperative League 
has been gathering information in regard to the cooperative 
stores of Minnesota. 


This inquiry is the first attempt on the part of a cooperative central organiza- 
tion to find out just where the isolated cooperative stores of Minnesota stand in 
regard to applying cooperative principles to their actual operation. The inquiry 
reveals in a striking manner the great need of cooperative education and deepen- 
ing of cooperative understanding among the organized consumers. The move- 
ment is only to a very small extent conscious of the larger, social aims of coopera- 
tion. What the consumers are after, are immediate benefits either in form or 
lower prices, good-sized dividends or maximum interest on the invested capital. 
With a very few exceptions, the membership is not yet ready to make any invest- 
ments for the future in form of appropriations for cooperative educational work 
or transfer of surplus into reserve funds to enable the business to expand and 
thus serve ever greater numbers of consumers. 

There is a great and important field for cooperative education among the 
isolated cooperative stores of Minnesota. The Northern States’ Cooperative 
League has so far hardly more than scratched this field. 


Of 120 societies in the State, whose existence the league has been 
able to verify, information was obtained from 113. Of these, 48 had 
been in operation less.than 10 years, 52 for from 10 to 20 years, and 
13 for more than 20 years. 

Classifying the stores on the basis of sales, 26 were found to have 
had sales durmg 1925 of less than $50,000, 43 sales of from $50,000 
to $100,000, and 13 sales of more than $100,000. 

This indicates that the eooperative store movement in Minnesota is still 
in its infancy, but the figures also show an unmistakable tendency on the part 
of the stores to grow in size, even if this growth seems to be a rather slow one. 
The average sales of the 82 Minnesota stores, of which we have sales figures both 
for 1924 and 1925, were $69,258.24 in 1924 and $74,158.96 in 1925. That is, 


the true figure of the average sales of the Minnesota eooperative stores is somewhat 
below $75,000, the mean of the middle-sized class. 


Sales of individual societies ranged from $12,000 to $430,000. 
Estimating the sales of all 120 Minnesota societies on the basis of 
those for which data were obtained, the league sets the total coopera- 
tive retail sales of the State at over $8,500,000, “‘quite a respectable 
figure,” and one indicating “the great purchasing strength of the 
existing cooperative stores in Minnesota.”’ Of this purchasing power, 
however, less than 20 per cent is organized in the wholesale society of 
the district. 

Membership was estimated to have increased approximately 3.8 
per cent from 1924 to 1925, while in the same time sales increased 7.2 
per cent, the number of employees handling the trade remaining 
about stationary. 

Comparison between the isolated stores (i. e., those operating in- 
dependently of any central organization) and the group of societies 
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affiliated to the Cooperative Central Exchange disclosed the fo}. 
lowing: 
In + Feder: 
petent Federated 

Average number of members per society 130 218 
Average number of employees per society 4.17 4. 39 
Average sales: 

INI is. tho ae ile ci nla iisln dia iclacty a agi elie i wee $67, 933 $86, 575 

Per member ; $523 $397 

Per employee $16, 293 $19, 726 
Increase in sales over 1924 (per cent) 6. 2 13.9 
Per cent of stores showing increase over 1924 in— 

a aaa, Jets ee set pe stand Kudieiag YS Be A 

Membership 
Per cent of increase in membership 


As is seen, the advantage lies with the federated group, in all points 
except average sales per member. 


— 





NATIONALITIES OF COOPERATORS IN THE EASTERN 
STATES 


F INTEREST in connection with the data gathered by the 
Northern States Cooperative League concerning the coopera- 
tive societies of Minnesota is an item in The Eastern Coopera- 

tor (New York) for October, 1926. This states that of 108 consumers’ 
cooperative societies in New England, New York, and New Jersey, 
the membership is composed of workers of the following prevailing 
nationalities: 


; ’ Number of 
Membership predominantly— societies 
Italian 


In the remainder of the societies the membershi consists of 
American workers or farmers, or the nationality is not known. 





2 Decrease. 








LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND CON- 
GRESSES 





CONVENTION OF INTERNATIONAL PRINTING 
PRESSMEN’S UNION! 


HE apprenticeship system and correspondence courses of the 
International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of 
North America were confirmed by the thirty-first convention of 

that organization, held at the Pressmen’s Home, Tennessee, August 
23-28,1926. Further steps were also taken at this meeting to harmo- 
nize the apprenticeship program as completely and as rapidly as pos- 
sible in all localities. It wasreported that Smarsuntocel unions have 
not been complying with the regulations and laws governing appren- 
ticeship. Under the law as adopted by the convention a A Hie a is 
to be imposed when there are evidences of violations of the appre- 
ticeship oe as in the judgment of the convention ‘‘there is no 
responsibility so great, so important, and so necessary to meet as 
that which is involved in the development of better journeymen for 
the future.” 

The delegates officially approved a proposal, to be submitted to 
the referendum in February, 1927, for the establishment of a sta- 
tistical department for local unions and also for the purpose of con- 
solidating the statistical work at present being carried on by the 
international union in the interest of international arbitration. This 
scheme contemplates the handling of all local and international arbi- 
trations by the international organization through a department 
established for this purpose. A 10 per cent monthly increase in the 
per capita tax is proposed to meet the additional expense of this 
centralized service. 

The convention announced that it would not at present, nor did it 
expect in the near future, to consider any further cutting down of the 
44-hour week, as such a week was an equitable one. Moreover, 
“industry was entitled to a rest from national and international 
agitation upon this issue.” It was the conviction of the meeting, 
however, that as ‘‘an act of simple justice’”” many American offices 
not yet on a 44-hour week should be operated on such basis. 

The convention also held that the best course to be followed by the 
organization was to cooperate as fully as possible with the employers 
of America to eliminate defects and work out opportunities in the 
industry. 

President George L. Berry tendered the land upon which he pro- 
posed that the international organization build homes for the widows 
and orphans of the union’s members. In this connection the conven- 
tion approved the voluntary raising of $1,000,000 for the erection of 
cottages and for an endowment fund out of which the mothers and- 
their dependent children would receive daily allowances. 





!1The American Pressman (Pressmen’s Home, Tenn.), September, 1926, pp. 22-26. 
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PROBLEMS DISCUSSED AT THE BAKERY WORKERS’ 
CONVENTION 


T THE convention of the Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 

A International Union, held in New York City last August, the 

following important matters were discussed, according to the 
Bakers’ Journal (Chicago) of August 28, 1926: 

1. The adoption of the recommendations of a special investigating 
committee of nine to extend the warfare of the bakery workers 
against the nonunion bread trusts into amy territory in which such a 
trust endeavors to secure a foothold. 

2. The creation of a committee to solve the jurisdictional problem 
which seems to be the only barrier in the way of the reaffiliation of 
three independent New York bakery workers’ unions which for over 
13 years have remained outside the ranks of the Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers’ International Union of America. 

3. A review of the deplorable financial condition of various New 
York Hebrew locals resulting from the militant activities of their joint 
agitation committee against dual unions, injunctions, and antago- 
nistic employing interests. This committee was reported as having 
spent in nearly three years considerably more than $100,000, with 
obligations of over $15,000 still to be met. The general executive 
board of the union went into special session at the convention 
and donated $500 to the committee, this being the maximum sum 
which such board is legally permitted to “grant at one time to any 
locality in distress.”’ The board, however, has approved the sending 


out of an appeal by the New York Joint Agitation Committee to all 


the locals of the international organizations. 





WORKERS’ EDUCATION AND TRAINING 





VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN AGRICULTURE FOR 
NEGROES 


HE vocational program in agriculture for negroes should be 
ie “proportionate in extent to that of the whites on the basis of 
farm population,” according to a recent report! of the United 
States Federal Board for Vocational Education. Some of the find- 
ings in this report are summarized below. 

The 1920 census shows that in the 17 Southern States 57 percent 
of the employed male negroes are in agricultural work while over 46 
per cent of the whites are so occupied; also, that the improved farm 
land operated by the negro farmers averages 50.2 acres while the 
average area of such land operated by whitesis 119.4 acres. Slightly 
above 76 per cent of the negro farmers are renters while only a little 
less than 40 per cent of the whites are in such class. 

The negro farmer raises 39 per cent of the cotton produced in the 
United States, 21 per cent of the sweet potatoes, 10 per cent of the 
tobacco, 9 per cent of the rice, and 1 per cent of the white potatoes. 

There are good opportunities for negro farmers to acquire acreages 
in various parts of the South, but these agriculturists need to be 
trained in managerial ability; also they have too low a standard of 
living. In most instances, according to the report, they could pro- 
vide themselves with improved living conditions at little cost other 
than their own labor. They are free and careless spenders but 
frequently are willing to saerifice necessaries to get things they 
wish to have. 

In recent years the negro migration from the country to the cities 
has been very considerable—in fact, 200 to 500 per cent greater in 
ihe gecane from 1910 to 1920 than in any previous decade since the 

‘iil War. 


The number of rural elementary schools for negroes is increasing, and these 
schools offer excellent facilities for vocational departments of agriculture. Few 
rural negroes avail themselves of the facilities of the viltage high school or county 
training school. 

The number of all-day agricultural schools has inereased from 39 departments 
in 1917-18 to 264 departments in 1924-25. The enrollments in these schools 
have increased from 1,025 to 6,374 in the same period. 

Other types of schools, as day-unit, evening, and part-time, have shown 
proportionate increases, although so far the all-day school has dominated the 
program in point of numbers. 


The returns from courses of supervised farm practice by negroes 
in various Southern States indicate that there are considerable 
differences in labor incomes. The proportion of those who complete 
their course ranges from 50 to 92 per cent while the average is 83 
per cent. In three of the Southern States—Tennessee, Arkansas, 





‘United States. Federal Board for Vocational Education. Bul. No. 111: Vocational education in 
@griculture for negroes. Washington, 1926. 
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and Oklahomg—more rural negroes than rural whites, on the basis of 
population, are receiving vocational agricultural instruction. In the 
remaining Southern States the proportion of negroes to whites 
receiving such instruction on the basis of population is much lower. 

Funds to promote negro education in the South are being contrib- 
uted by five private agencies. Much of this expenditure is for facili- 
ties and equipment available for vocational agricultural instruction. 

Both the United States Bureau of Education and the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education have certain responsibilities in connection 
with negro land-grant colleges, the former with reference to the 
technical agricultural curricula and the latter with regard to the 
professional teacher-training courses. The agricultural courses of 
the negro land-grant colleges originally included only one or two 
essentially high-school subjects taught from textbooks. The present 
courses are more numerous and are of recognized college grade. 

The Southern States have manifested a tendency to provide ade- 
quately for agricultural teacher training for negroes. Since 1917 
there has been a notable increase in the registration in agricultural 
college courses of the negro land-grant institutions. This is probably 
the result of the operation of the Federal vocational education act. 
The systematic training of vocational teachers of agriculture followed 
the passage of this law. 

Of those trained in agricultural teaching under the Federal voca- 
tional education act, 60 per cent were occupied in agricultural work 
in 1925, 36 per cent being actually engaged as vocational teachers. 

In all of the agricultural teacher-training institutions for negroes provision 
has been made for the trainees to do some practice teaching under supervision, 
although in several instances such provision is inadequate. 

In most of the agricultural teacher-training departments for negroes the 
physical equipment is inadequate. 

The agricultural teacher-training faculties have a higher than average pro- 
fessional training as compared with other teachers in the institution but about 
one-third need more special training. 


In order to improve teachers already in service, itinerant training 
and conferences are being resorted to in all States with large negro 
populations, and certain of these States have also provided extensive 
courses and summer sessions. 

Among the many recommendations made in the report are the 
following: 

Continued encouragement should be given to day-school programs 
and particular attention to the development of the part-time schools 
and evening schools. 

Where it is not possible to establish vocational departments an 
effort should be made to provide an itinerant teacher for several 
rural schools. It is suggested that the farm facilities in the locality 


might be utilized to greater advantage in connection with agricultural 
schools. 


It is important that the agricultural teacher’s schedule be so arranged as to 
facilitate his conduct of different types of icultural schools or classes. ‘The 
content of agricultural instruction should include the activities of the farm 
occupation studied and the ideals governing these activities. Some things which 
should be specially emphasized in the instruction is the use of improved machinery, 
modern credit facilities, how to spend money effectively, managerial ability, and 
how to raise one’s standard of living by direct production and one’s own labor. 

The opportunity for supervised farm practice should be provided for in many 
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instances by agreements with landlords and by carefully worked out programs 
for supervised practice, including projects and other farm work. 

In general, follow the suggestions set forth in Federal Board Bulletin No. 112, 
“Supervised practice in agriculture, including home projects.” 

The instruction of the agricultural teacher should be organized and 
presented on the basis of occupational requirements. The instructor 
should also provide, when practicable, definite opportunities for the 
placement of his students completing their courses. 

The courses in agriculture at the negro land-grant colleges as well 
as the farm practice facilities of these institutions “should be adapted 
to the purpose of training for productive farming operations.” 

Agricultural teachers should be encouraged to attend intensive 
summer school courses which do not cover more than three weeks. 
Proper provision must be made, however, for the supervision of the 
farm practice for which such teachers are individually responsible. 


TRADE-UNION VIEW ON WORKERS’ EDUCATION 


UCH space is accorded to the subject of workers’ education in 
the September, 1926, number of the Journal of Electrical 
Workers and Operators (Washington, D. C.). Among the 

various discussions in that issue by leaders in the workers’ educational 
movement is a'statement by William Green, President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 


After pointing out that the struggle of organized labor for higher 


wages and shorter hours has been in reality an effort to secure “‘time 
and opportunity for greater richness of life—culture, art, study,’’ and 
especially a greater mental growth which will enable the workers to 
solve the problem of everyday life and labor, Mr. Green stated that 
the progress which the workers have made in the past necessitated 
militant industrial tactics. Such strife was requisite to the estab- 
lishment of the trade-unions. At present with the wide recognition 
of the unions and anever-increasing acceptance of collective bargaining, 
trade-union progress is not so dependent upon the use of force as 
upon the policies put into effect through regular trade-union channels. 
The wisdom of labor’s policies will determine the future expansion of 
the trade-union movement. The surest method of acquiring this 


wisdom is through education of not only the labor leaders but of the 
rank and file. 


Education is not something separate from life and work, but rather a process 
of learning and training one’s mind through everyday experiences. The union 
member who studies the trade agreement of his union, watches how it works, 
and sets his mind to think out how it could be improved—that man has found 
the way to educate himself and to bridge the chasm between work and culture. 
And if he goes further and studies the problems of his trade, thinking out methods 
of production that would be more efficient—better tools, better system of handling 
materials, better prevention of waste, and ways in which his union can become 
a constructive factor for efficiency in the industry, then he is training his mind 
to a still larger understanding of the forces that influence his daily life and work, 
and is working toward that wisdom which will help to direct union policies to a 
goal of constructive accomplishment. 


_ The next step in this training is to talk over one’s ideas and ques- 
tions with one’s fellow trade-unionists. Such discussion when held 
at union meetings or in study classes under the Workers’ Education 
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Bureau is declared to be especially advantageous. Mr. Green 
recommends the reading of labor journals and books which present 
“essential economic facts’? and makes particular mention of the 
series of books issued by the Workers’ Education Bureau. He holds 
however, that in all this training the primary requisite is a “searching 
mind ”’—a mind bent on thinking through a problem to a constructive 
solution. 


It is to minds like this among our rank and file mempers that we must Jook 
for wisdom to guide our future policies. For in our union organization every 
member has a share in union action, and our policies do not come from one 
source but grow out of the ideas and experiences of our members. It is their 
minds trained by constructive thought and action that must lead us on to ever 
greater growth and development. 
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REHABILITATION 





CIVILIAN VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION IN OHIO 


HE following data are taken from a bulletin on vocational 
T rehabilitation for physically disabled civilians in Ohio, issued 
by the Board for Vocational Education of that State. 
The number of rehabilitation cases each year was as follows: 





Rehabilitation 

cases 
ne ladle a Sn bin onan chibhinnb bere teldcatehie tether 8 6bdtael 1, 343 
Pd sd bib sad ss de Bus Ln Se Un dean es al wise Janae whee a tae 1, 107 
NR Sits b obs alktls ohbibtineSbdbw eee eek é 850 
SRS RE RTE See Meee «Ft ER STE ES ae Spe SER sccm alia 850 
a te bis cn Be athe anne w Ses Res en ame a eae bie 4, 150 


Of these 4,150 cases in the period 1922 to 1925, 39.7 per cent were 
disabled in employment, 18.9 per cent in public accidents, 36.2 
per cent by disease, and 5.2 per cent from birth. 

The vocational distribution for 1925 showed 242 vocations under- 
taken by persons who were rehabilitated by being placed in employ- 
ment or after having completed a course in school or employment 
training. 

In the table below the total annual wages of rehabilitants are 
favorably contrasted with training costs: 


Rehabilitated after school or employment training: 1925 
i i. ct oe ewe sweet sore eae cemae 327 
er mies salggiliieicpsisusieth ween w.o woke $48, 646. 40 
Average cost per rehabilitant.......................-...-.. $148. 76 
Average yearly return in wages. .....................--...-. $390, 529. 36 
Average yearly return in wages per rehabilitant_..__._____-_- $1, 194. 28 

Rehabilitated by placement into employment: 

DTN ee eo. os cciaieenils nadie omanmawet 365 
I cs utbins wise mid aie $10, 686. 90 
Average cost per rehabilitant._................-..----.-.-.. $29. 28 
Average yearly return in wages. _._.....-.--.---.-------.- $399, 005. 36 
Average yearly return in wages per rehabilitant____.______-. $1, 093. 30 

Rehabilitated by all methods: 
a al sshinan ow ce qe 692 
SE ED et EE Pe ELL ES = Ee ROE $59, 333. 30 
Average cost: per rehahbilitant . . .....-...- 5 5..0...-4---..-s $85. 74 
Average yearly return in wages. ....-........-.----------- 1$739, 534. 72 
Average yearly return in wages per rehabilitant.____-_-_---- $1, 068. 69 


A summary of the bulletin includes the following facts: 


1. The ratio of handicapped men to women is 5 to 1. 

2. Three-fourths of the people listed for rehabilitation are under 40 years of 

age. 
3. Of the physically impaired as a result of disease, 61 per cent are between 

= — of 16 and 20 years. 


venty-one per cent of the rehabilitants have had at least a seventh-grade 
education. 








' As given in the report; actual sum of items, $789,534.72. 
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5. The average cost of rehabilitation has decreased from $209.18 per case 
1922, to $128.52 per case in 1924, a decrease of nearly 40 per cent. 

6. Regardless of the class of injury, rehabilitation does conserve earpj 
capacity. 

7. The difference between the average annual wage of rehabilitants and nop- 
rehabilitants is $318.25, 

8. The cost of rehabilitation is only 2.09 per cent of the increased earning 
capacity resulting therefrom. 

9. For every dollar invested in. rehabilitation, $47.71 are returned to society 
in the form of increased earning capacity. 

The report contains 56 photographs of persons with serious handi- 
caps who have been successfully rehabilitated. Numerous other 
disabled residents of Ohio are also ‘‘being secured from a life of 
despondency growing out of the loss of earning power through acci- 
dent or disease.’’ Many of them are being transformed through the 
State’s vocational rehabilitation service from ‘‘helpless, dejected, and 
discouraged objects of pity and despair to self-supporting, self- 
respecting, happy and useful citizens.” 


in 


ng 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 





DISOBEDIENCE AS AFFECTING SCOPE OF 
EMPLOYMENT 


HE Supreme Court of New York, Appellate Division, recently 
passed upon the question of the effect of violation of an order 
on the right of a claimant to compensation. The contention 

was made that the violation of the order took the employee out of 
“the course of his employment.”’ A boy of 16 years, not more than 
4 feet 5 inches in height was employed to wash cloths used in a 
muslin-printing establishment, the work being done in a large tank 
or vat about 4 feet high. In attempting to straighten out the 
cloths in this vat, which was filled with hot water, the boy climbed 
up the side of the tank, in violation of orders, slipped and fell in, 
and was so severely scalded that he died. 

As to the contention that the performance of this work in the 


manner forbidden took him out of the course of his employment, 
the court said: 


The employee, at the time of the accident, was doing the work which he was 
employed to do. He was washing grays in the very tank provided by his em- 
ployer and was doing it within working hours. He disobeyed orders in that 
he attempted to do the washing not in the wrong vat or in the wrong room or 
at the wrong time but while sitting on the rim of the tank instead of standing 
by its side. On account of his low stature, compared to the height of the tank, 
it was reasonably necessary for him to mount the tank in order to do the work. 
We think his disobedience related to the manner of doing the work of his employer 


at the required place and time, and that it did not place the employee outside 
the sphere of his employment. 


The conclusion necessarily followed that the accident arose out of 


and in the course of the employment, and the award granting com- 


pensation was affirmed with costs. (Erdberg v. United Textile Print 
Works, 216 N. Y. S. 275.) 





LABOR LEGISLATION IN CANADA, 1925! 


HE Department of Labor of Canada annually publishes the 
text of labor legislation of the Dominion and of the various 
Provinces. All legislatures were in session during the year 

and all enacted legislation is noted in the publication under review. 
A matter of special mention was the formal acceptance by Canada 
of four draft conventions of the International Labor Conference. 
These are the first conventions to which the Dominion has adhered, 
most of the subjects considered by the conferences being within the 
jurisdiction of the Provinces rather than of the Dominion. The 
conventions adopted all related to maritime employment, one in 
regard to unemployment indemnity in case of loss or foundering 





1Canada. Department of Labor. Labor Legislation in Canada, 1925. Ottawa, 1926. 
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of the ship; the second regulating the minimum age for the admis- 
sion of children to employment at sea; the third to the minimum 
age for the admission of young persons to employment as trimmers 
or stokers; and the fourth te eompulsery medical examination of 
children and young persons employed at sea. The general principle 
of another recommendation of the International Labor Conference, 
relating to weekly rest in industrial and commercial establishments, 
was adopted by am order in council recommending that the Domin- 
ion Government require of its employees no work on Sunday except 
in circumstances of emergency or necessity, in which cases 24 con- 
secutive hours of rest must be granted during the next six days of 
work, exceptions to be allowed only by departmental authority and 
where no substitute help is available to perform the duties involved. 

As regards the convention relating to the 8-hour day, It was the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of Canada that the provincial legis- 
latures alone are competent to regulate the hours of employment in 
industrial undertakings, subject to the qualification that, as a rule, 
# Province ean not regulate the hours of employment of the employees 
of the Dominion Government. The Parliament of Canada has 
exclusive control of territory not included within any Province and 
of the employees of the Government itself, in this respect exactly 
paralleling the situation im the United States as to the powers of 
Congress over Territories and over Government employees. 

An important incident was the finding by the judicial committee 
of the Privy Couneil of Great Britain that the industrial disputes 
investigation act of Canada was beyond the power of the Dominion 
Parliament to enact in the form in which it had been adopted. This 
led to an amendment restricting its operation to those disputes which 
are within the exclusive jurisdiction of any Provinee, leaving the 
Provinces to enact such legislation as they desire for industries within 
their control. 

Following is a brief summary of the principal legislative enact- 
ments of the Dominion and of the Provinces, the Provinces following 
one another in alphabetical order. 


Dominion of Canada 


EFERENCE has already been made to the occasion for an amend- 
ment to the industrial disputes investigation act of 1907, the 
amendment defining its application. This restricts it to maritime 
undertakings; work deleted on or operated by aliens, including for- 
eign corporations; work situated within a Prevince but declared to be 
for the general advantage of Canada or of two.or more of the Prov- 
inces; and undertakings of amy company or corporation incorporated 
by er under the authority of the Parliament of Canada. Phe law 
also applies to disputes not under the exclusive authority of any 
provincial legislature, disputes which may give rise to a national 
emergency, and to disputes where a Province may by legislation 
meke thenr subject to the provisions of this act. | 
Other legislation was amendatory of the laws providing pensions 
for public employees, the workmen’s compensation act of the Domin- 
ion, and @ law permitting advance voting by railway employees, 
sailors, and commercial travelers expecting to be absent from their 
voting places at the time of election. — : 
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Alberta 


HE principal labor statute of the year was the enactment of a 
new minimum wage act, repealing that of 1922. The act is to 
be administered by a board of three members with power to fix a 
standard minimum wage and to issue permits in exceptional cases. 
Penalties are prescribed for disobedience, and agreements to work 
for less than the minimum wage are to be construed as if the mini- 
mum wage was stipulated for. The workmen’s compensation act 
was amended, one item being the inclusion of frostbite as an acci- 
dental injury; the law regulating mine labor was also amended, among 
other things requiring the manager of each mine to keep a wage 
record of each workman. 

A child welfare act covers the subject of neglected and immigrant 
children as well as the general subject of employment. Night work 
(between 9 p. m. and 8 a. m.) is forbidden for children under 16 years 
of age. Municipalities are authorized to regulate the employment of 
children in street trades, subject to restrictions laid down in the act. 


British Columbia 


TWO enactments of first rank were passed by the Legislature of 

British Columbia, one adopting by reference the entire pro- 
visions of the industrial disputes investigation act of the Dominion 
as applicable to industrial disputes within the Province. The second 
was the enactment of a minimum wage law for male workers, appli- 
cable to all occupations other than farm labor, fruit picking, packing 
and canning, and domestic service. The act is in the hands of a 
board of adjustment, constituted under the hours of labor act of 1923, 
which is authorized to fix a minimum wage for any industry, com- 
pliance by employers being enforced by a fine of not less than $10 
nor more than $500. Acceptance of less than the minimum does not 
bar the employee from a claim for the balance, recoverable with 
costs. ; 

The workmen’s compensation act was amended by permitting 
benefits to be paid to a foster mother in the case of orphan children. 
The question of contributory negligence was also legislated on, pro- 
viding for the apportionment of damages where damage or loss is 
due to the fault of two or more persons, one or more of them suffering 


injury. 
Manitoba 


‘THE legislation of this year was amendatory of the workmen’s 
compensation act, the act creating public employment offices, 
ete. A special committee had been appointed to study the work- 
men’s compensation act during the recess of the legislature and many 
of its recommendations were adopted. Vocational training is to be 
given injured workmen in proper cases; the amount of compensation 
payable in respect to children was increased; a suitable foster mother 
may receive the same benefits as if she were the widow of the .work- 
man; if disability is permanent and total, workmen receiving less _ 
than $15 per week as wages are to be paid the entire amount as com- 
pensation, etc. 
Public employment offices may be maintained by municipalities 
by action of their councils either individually or jointly, the cost in 
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the latter case being paid by the different municipalities particj- 
pating. 


New Brunswick 


A PROVISION with regard to contributory negligence similar to 

that found in British Columbia was adopted by the Legislature 
of New Brunswick, i. e., providing for an apportionment of damages 
according to the degree of fault where one or more persons are jn- 
jured and two or more persons are at fault. 


Nova Scotia 


“THE same principle as above noted with regard to contributory 

negligence was embodied in an act of this Province, which directs 
first that the entire amount of damages suffered is to be determined 
and an apportionment then made according to the degree of fault 
found attributable to the different parties. 

An elaborate arbitration and conciliation act, entitled the “In- 
dustrial peace act’? was adopted by the provincial legislature, com- 
prising two parts, one looking toward arbitration in much the same 
manner as the Dominion industrial disputes investigation act, while 
the second part provides for the establishment of a permanent 
arbitration commission of three members. If within one month 
after the filing of the recommendation of a board of conciliation the 
parties to any dispute do not agree in writing to be bound by the 
recommendation of the board, either party or the lieutenant cov- 
ernor in council may apply to have the dispute referred to this com- 
mission for settlement. A strike or lockout during the hearing of the 
dispute is made illegal under penalty, and the award of the commission 
is binding upon both parties and enforceable as an order of the 
supreme court. 


Ontario 


O OUTSTANDING piece of legislation is reported for this 
Province, but various amendments were made referring to 
employees’ pensions, workmen’s compensation, public works to 
relieve employment, voting by railway employees and commercial 
travelers, hours of closing of shops, preference of wages, assignments, 
etc. The workmen’s compensation act was amended with reference 
to accidents occurring outside the Province, no compensation being 
payable therefor if the employer’s place or chief place of business is 
outside the Province and if the workman is entitled to compensation 
under the law of the place where the accident happened. Exceptions 
are cases of transportation workers employed both within and without 
Ontario, and workmen usually within the Province but casually 
employed outside in connection with the regular employment. 


Prince Edward Island 


"THE only item to be noted is a provision for priority of not more 
than three months’ wages or salaries of employees of a corpora- 
tion voluntarily dissolved. | 
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Quebec 


HE most important event in regard to the labor laws of Quebec 
was a report of a commission appointed in 1922 to study the 
subject of workmen’s compensation. Extensive changes in the law 
were recommended, though with conflicting representations by 
employers and employees. Action on the report was deferred, the 
only legislation on the subject being slight amendments. However, 
the legislature of 1926 did enact an entirely new law. 

The law requiring a weekly day of rest for hotel employees was 
made more specific by requiring that this period should consist of 24 
consecutive hours. The minimum wage aw was also amended by 
providing remuneration for the members of the commission. 






Saskatchewan 





MENDMENTS were adopted relating to the protection of 
thresher employees’ wages, to mechanics’ liens, and to public 
employment offices, the last authorizing any town, village, or rural 
municipality in which the Government has not established an office, 
to provide for one by its own agencies, charging employers for its 
services such fees as may be fixed by law. 


Yukon 













THE only enactment cited is one prohibiting the employment of 
females and minors to dispose of beer on licensed premises. 
The wife of a licensee is excepted. 





RECENT JAPANESE LABOR LEGISLATION’ 


HE Japanese factory act of 1916, which was the first attempt 
L in Japan to meet the demands of labor for better treatment, 
was liberalized by a law? passed by the Diet in March, 1923. 

The enforcement of this law was deferred, however, until July 1, 
1926, because of the special conditions arising from the earthquake 
disaster of September 1, 1923. The provisions of the revised law 
are applicable in general to’ industrial establishments in which 10 or 

















workers, to about 60 classes of establishments engaged in work 
regarded as hazardous. An imperial ordinance, dated June 5, 1926, 
prescribes the terms of enforcement. 

By the terms of the order, industries making certain kinds of food, 
articles manufactured from bamboo, straw, and paper, wearin 
apparel, and embroideries and laces made by wt g are exempte 
from the provisions of the law, provided no mechanically driven 
machinery is used. While the previous act scheduled only 20 
classes of industries as being dangerous or unhealthy, the new 
act adds 40 branches to the list, and it is estimated that the exten- 





'The data are from consular reports dated July 6 and 12, 1926, and Industrial and Labor Information, 
Geneva, July 26 and August 23, 1926. 
? The text of the law was published in the August, 1923, issue of the Labor Review, pp. 186-189, 
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sion of the scope of the law will briiig an additional 20,000 factories 
and 150,000 workers under its operation. 

Compensation for sickness or accident incurred by a worker in the 
course of his employment is paid by the employer unless it cui: be 
shown, and the fact is recognized by the prefectural governor, that 
the 3 injury or disease was the fault of the employee in question, bu; 
other forms of compensation such as medical fees, allowances to 
survivors, funeral expenses, and Jump-sum settlements mus 
paid in all cases, 

In case of permanent disability the payments amount to a mini- 
mum of 540 days’ pay when freedom of movement is entirely lost, 
360 days’ weges in case of permanent incapacity for work, 180 days’ 
wages in case of mabiity to carry on the former work, and 40 days’ 
wages if there is other disability. In case of temporary dis ability 
the worker is entitled to 60 per cent of the daily wage for 180 days 
and 40 per cent thereafter. In case of the death of a worker, the 
employer is required to pay a sum equivalent to not less than 360 
days’ wages to the wife or husband or others who were depei ident 
on the worker's earnings for support, and funeral expenses amounting 
to 20 days’ wages with a minimum of 20 yen.’ These payments 
must be made without delay after the death of the operative. With 
the permission of the local governor, however, payments for either 
injury or illness, and the aid to the family of a deceased worker, may 
be made in several installments. 

Employers are exempted from these payments if the workers or 
their families are receiving such Snanbial aid under the workers’ 
health insurance law, with the exception, however, that an employee 
receiving financial aid or medical treatment or expenses under this 
law shall be entitled to compensation equivalent to his wages for 
540 days if he is still incapacitated at the end of three years alter 
first receiving such aid. 

In the cases of minor or female workers or workers receiving 
compensation -who are discharged without cause the employer is 
required to pay the transportation of such workers to their homes 
if they leave within 15 days from the date of discharge. In case of 
discharge an employer is required to give the worker 14 days’ notice 
or in lieu of that 14 days’ pay, except where workers are temporarily 
employed. 

Suitable provision must be made for the health and safety of 
women and minors. The law requires employers in all factories in 
which more than 50 workers are employed to draw up rules relating 
to conditions of employment for the information of the workers. 


t be 


Arbitration in Labor Disputes 


A sarc providing for the arbitration of labor disputes, enacted 

n April, 1926, became effective on July 1. The law provides 
that sidgllatabwatiors officers of the Government (local governors) may 
appoint arbitration commissions either upon request of parties to a 
labor dispute or whenever it is deemed advisable by the Government 
office concerned. The law applies to common carriers and other 
public utilities and to establishments concerned in the manufacture 





3 Yen at par=49.85 cents; average exchange value for August, 1926=47.8 cents. 
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of munitions and the construction and repair of vessels under the 
direction of the War and Navy Departments. Other industries than 
these may also have arbitration commissions appointed at the request 
of both parties to the dispute. The arbitration commissions are to be 
composed of nine persons, three each chosen by the parties to the dis- 
pute and three persons not directly concerned in the dispute who are 
chosen by mutual agreement of the two parties. If the arbitrators 
are not nominated within the specified peried of three days, however, 
they will be appointed by the Government. The decision of the arbi- 
tration commission must be rendered within 15 days of the date on 
which the commission is convened. 


Health and Life Insurance and Pensions 


SIMPLIFTED scheme of life insurance for people of small means 
was established by a law passed in 1916. Under this plan the 
insurance was carried by the Government and the administrative work 
was done by the post offices. The amount of insurance was first 
limited to 200 yen, which was later raised to 250 yen, and by an act 
of March 24, 1926, effective May 1, was further increased to 450 yen. 
A law providing for an elaborate scheme of national health insur- 
ance was passed in 1922 but was never enforced. A new act passed 
in March, 1926, provided for the enforcement of this law beginning 
July 1, 1926, payment of benefits to begin January 1, 1927. It is 
estimated that more than 1,500,000 workers in 26,000 factories and 
approximately 322,000 miners in over 800 mines will be covered by 
thislaw. By two acts, promulgated March 29, 1926, the Government 
provides for a contributory pension system. The maximum amount 
of pension is 2,400 yen and the scheme is to be earried out through the 
machinery of the post offices. 





























Reorganization of Bureau of Social Affairs 


BUREAU of Social Affairs was created in the Home Department 

in 1922 which had the same standing as a Ministry or Depart- 

ment of Labor. Because of the increase of work connected with the 
enforcement of the various labor laws and the work of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, it was found necessary to enlarge the scope 
of the bureau. During May Government orders were issued which 
provided for the creation of an insurance division to take care of the 
health insurance acts, the appointment of a number of arbitration i 
officers and their assistants to administer the arbitration law, and the a 
division of the former labor sections of the bureau into two sections, a: 
one of which will have charge of the work connected with the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. 


RK ET 


PROTECTIVE LEGISLATION FOR COMMERCIAL 
EMPLOYEES IN SALVADOR’ 


HE Legislative Assembly of Salvador passed a law on May 29, 
1926, which became effective immediately, providing for the is 
protection of persons working for a fixed salary, as distin- hs 

guished from daily wages, in commercial undertakings. a 








1 Report from the American consul, W. J. McCafferty, at San Salvador, dated June 14, 1926, 4 
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The law fixes the maximum daily hours of work at eight for men 
and at seven for women. Pharmacies, transport and lighting under. 
takings, and other public utilities are not obliged to observe these 
limits, but persons in their employment are entitled to payment for 
overtime. ‘Tables of working hours must be drawn up by agreement 
between the employers and employees. 

Employees, with the exception of those in the undertakings men- 
tioned in the previous paragraph, have the right to Sunday rest 
and to an annual vacation of at least 15 days with pay. Unjustifiable 
absence from work entails a corresponding deduction from wages, 
but in cases of duly certified illness an employee has a right to 30 
days’ sick leave with full pay, 30 days’ additional leave on half pay, 
and 30 days’ leave without pay, after which his employer may take 
steps to replace him. 

Female employees who are expectant mothers are entitled to three 
months’ leave with half pay, two months before and one month after 
childbirth. Such woman workers are to be allowed two rest periods 
a day during working hours to care for their children. 

The law also provides for the establishment of a workers’ savings 
fund, into which employees are required to pay the following per- 
centage of their salaries: Salaries up to 50 colons,” 2 per cent; from 
51 to 100 colons, 3 per cent; from 101 to 200 colons, 5 per cent; from 
201 to 300 colons, 8 per cent; and over 300 colons, 10 per cent. 

These amounts are deducted from the salaries by the employers, 
who are required to pay the sum so deducted into the fund during 
the first 10 days of the month. The fund is to be managed by per- 
sons or institutions selected for that purpose by the subscribers. 

Employers violating the provisions of this law are liable to a fine 
of 150 colons for each offense. Sums accruing from such fines are 
to be paid into the various welfare funds and workers’ savings fund. 





2 Colon at par=50 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
SEPTEMBER, 1926 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics presents below a statement of 
z strikes and lockouts in the United States beginning in the month 
of September, 1926, in so far as reports thereof have been 
received by the bureau. Disputes involving fewer than six workers 
and those lasting less than one day have been omitted where informa- 
tion on this point is reported. 

In presenting these figures, it is important to note that the bureau 
has no machinery for the prompt and full reporting of strikes and 
lockouts, but depends largely upon newspapers, trade journals, and 
labor periodicals for the preliminary reports of disputes. These 
preliminary reports are then followed up by correspondence, and any 
necessary revision is made. Such revision may change more or less 
considerably the number of strikes and lockouts as originally recorded, 
owing to the fact that minor disputes are often late in being reported, 
but experience has shown that almost always prompt reports are 
obtained regarding the more important disputes. 

Also, it must be emphasized that, for the reasons mentioned, the 
data here presented do not pretend to be absolutely complete or fully 
accurate. It is believed, however, that practically all of the more 
significant strikes and lockouts are recorded, and that the information 
presented is sufficiently accurate to give a fair picture of the situation 
in the United States in the matter of significant strikes and lockouts. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics solicits the cooperation of em- 
ployers, labor organizations, and other interested parties in makiug 
this A aman of disputes as comprehensive and as accurate as 

ossible. 

. Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in September, 1926 


‘TABLE 1 shows the number of strikes and lockouts beginning in 

September, 1926, in comparison with July and August, and also 
the number of persons involved, to the extent that reports on this 
point have been received. As already noted, delayed reports usually 
concern minor disputes. 


TABLE 1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BEGINNING IN JULY, AUGUST, AND 
SEPTEMBER, 1926! 








Disputes in which number of em- 
proves directly involved is 
nown 2 
Total num- 
me abate roam! 
pu otal num- verage 
jones oi ber of number of 
lockouts employees | employees 
involved | per dispute 

















ke Beeb) BP es Rat Re kee s RUE E PRR R Reale ome 89 64 79, 362 1, 240 © 
FR RR Sea Re Rr ag Saas 95 59 14, 643 248 
Nn eee mmtenncon 90 63 24, 166 384 











' Data given are subject to revision. 
? Excluding those involving fewer than six persons. 
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Classification of Strikes and Lockouts by Industries and by Number of Persons Involved 


Table 2 shows the distribution of the reported strikes and lockouts 
for September, 1926, by industries: 


TABLE 2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BEGINNING IN SEPTEMBER, 1926, CLASSIFIED 
BY INDUSTRIES ; 








Num- 
ber of 
dis- 
putes 


Industry Industry 


roi? 
YP ULES 








pate 7 _| 





imho CoN 


Wanner wren ee BN ee 16 | Theatrical and motion-picture employees 
i BO 14 on oe ears er. = ae 
Furniture industry 9 || Chauffeurs and teamsters_ - - 


§ || Cigar makers.............- = 
\ OS eee ae : 
i| 


I 





SR ee ee 2 ae } 8 
Textile industry DRE RATS EES 6 
Transportation, steam and electrie________/ 3 


2 
i 





The statement below shows in so far as information is available 
the disputes begmning in September, 1926, classified by number of 
workers directly involved in each: 


Disputes directly involving— Wiieiher 
6 and under 20 workers 


100 and Wnder 600 worker. .___.- 5-6 
500 and under 1,000 workers 

1,000 and under 5,000 workers 

5,000 workers and over 


Principal Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in September, 1926 


BRIPF discription is given below of each of the more important 
strikes and lockouts beginning in September for which detailed 
information has become available. 

Worsted mills, Rhode Island.—The Cranston Worsted Mills, of 
Bristol, R. I., were affected by. a strike of 1,200 textile workers for a 
wage increase of about 12 per cent. This strike began September 
28 and ended October 2. The employees secured a 5 per eent general 
increase and a 10 per cent increase in one department. 

Shirt workers, New York.—The clothing industry in New York 
City was affected by a suspension of 6,000 shirt workers beginning 
September 20 because, as announced through the press, the workers 
refused to accept a 15 per cent wage reduction. This dispute appears 
to have been practically settled on September 30, the 15 per cent wage 
cut being withdrawn. All employees, however, did not return at 
once, several days being required to arrange for placements and the 
restoration of normal conditions. 

Musicians, Chieago.—A strike of musicians in Chicago, from Sep- 
tember 6 to 10, affected 400 motion-picture houses and directly 
involved about 3,000 employees. A stumbling-block in the prestrike 
negotiations was the union demand that four-piece orchestras be 
maintained in the smaller theaters instead of only one musician. 
An increase in the wage scale was also a feature of the dispute. Under 
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the settlement as reported im the press, the musicians are to receive 
$87 per week for the next two years and $90 per week for the third 
year. Provision was made for arbitrating the question of employing 
four-piece orchestras in the smaller theaters. 

Musicians, San Francisco.—A strike of musicians in San Francisco 
and vicinity occurred September 1 and lasied until September 6. 
Reports from the strikers and the employers are in disagreement as 
to the cause of the strike, but apparently the musicians wanted one 
day off m seven, a workday of six hours instead of six and one-half, 
and an increase in the wage scale. The settlement of the strike was 
reported as a compromise in which the theater owners reeognized 
the principle of a 6-day week, a 6-hour working-day, and granted 
half of the new pay scale asked. The musicians were supported by 
the stage hands and motion-picture operators, who are reported to 
have quit in sympathy. The tetal number of strikers probably did 
not exceed 1,000. 

Coal miners, Pennsylvania.—A brief strike of 1,079 coal miners 
occurred near Ashley, Pa., on account of working conditions. The 
men quit work on September 3 and returned the following day. 

Building trades, Boston.—Protesting against the employment of 
nonunion cement finishers, about 1,000 building-trade workers in 
Boston and vicinity quit wotk on September 8. The objectionable 
workmen were removed and the strikers returned to work, probably 
without much loss of time, although the exact date of termination 
of this strike has not been reported. 


Principal Strikes and Lockouts Continuing into September, 1926 


A BRIEF description follows of the present status of the more 
important strikes and lockouts originating prior to September, 
for which detailed information has become available. 

Textile workers, Rhode Island.—The series of disturbances among 
the textile workers of the Manville-Jenckes Co., involving their mills 
at Manville and Woonsocket, R. I., which began on August 10, the 
sole or principal question at issue being the employment of nonunion 
loom fixers, were finally settled through the good offices of the gov- 
ernor on September 3, some of the strikers returning on that date 
and others on September 7. It was agreed to transfer the objection- 
able employees to other departments. The strikers numbered about 
3,000. 

Cloak and suit workers, New York.—The strike of approximately 
40,000 clothing workers in New York City, which began on July 1, 
1926, is still in effect. 

Textile workers, Passaic, N. J.—The strike of woolen and worsted 
textile workers of Passaic, N. J., and vicinity, which began on 
January 25, 1926, is still in progress. The number of strikers in- 
volved is variously reported as from 8,000 to 12,000. The so-called 
United Front Committee has withdrawn as the directing head of 
the strike and the strikers have been inducted into the American 


Federation of Labor as Local 1603 of the United Textile Workers of 
America. 
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CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
IN SEPTEMBER, 1926 


By Hueu L. Kerwin, Director or CoNncILiIATION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
om: cised his good offices in connection with 45 labor disputes 
during September, 1926. These disputes affected a known 
total of 62,272 employees. The table following shows the name and 
location of the establishment or industry in which the dispute 
occurred, the nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or 
controversy not having reached strike or lockout stage), the craft 
or trade concerned, the cause of the dispute, its present status,the 
terms of settlement, the date of beginning and ending, and the 
number of workmen ‘directly and indirectly affected. 
On October 1, 1926, there were 60 strikes before the department 
for settlement and, in addition, 9 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. Total number of cases pending, 69. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GERMANY, 1925 


N ARTICLE in the Reichsarbeitsblatt for August 24, 1926, 
presents the following statistics of strikes in Germany during 


1925 and previous years: 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GERMANY, 1899 TO 1925 





























Nu oe Working-days lost 
y ee - — —_——. 
Tear 0 ants — 
strikes a Simultane- Rhineland 
Total ously Total Ww and 
involved estphalia 
| ( } {ul it) 
Average, 1899-1913_........ 2, 114 11,410 510, 644 234, 623 8, 006, 791 6, 163, 475 
RAEN ee 8,800 | 197, 823 9, 449, 469 8, 323, 977 54, 206, 942 43, 753, 892 
Pe ikinnaib:dGtdgustedie-shigue-oalaie 5, 223 60, 526 2, 844, 226 2, 042, 372 30, 067, 894 25, 680, 582 
Ne es ee 5, 361 57, 607 3, 194, 177 2, 321, 597 29, 240, 740 25, 755, 163 
i a ee 2, 209 31, 611 2, 617, 956 2, 097, 922 15, 171, 773 13, 794, 847 
Ria thts tuthas Gh minde wets 2,012 29, 218 2, 087, 017 1, 634, 317 36, 023, 143 21, 455, 829 
cnn cternintlimicesogn 1, 766 25, 214 1, 128, 077 758, 071 16, 855, 856 15, 115, 515 











1 No information obtained in regard to political disputes. 


—— 


The table.below shows the days lost through strikes and lockouts, 


by industry groups, in 1925: 


WORKING-DAYS LOST 


GROUPS, 1925 


THROUGH STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, BY INDUSTRY 

















Number of working- 
days lost in 1925 
Industry group » through— Total 

Strikes Lockouts 
Mining and iron-work Tatuptries.......<.......-<..............---.-- 2, 303, 686 361, 076 2, 664, 762 
Engine building and electrotechnical industries_..................-- 743, 692 867, 804 1, 611, 496 
Stone, excavation, and carpentering industries_._..............._--- 5, 988,725 | 3,676, 106 9, 664, 831 
Chemical, paper, and leather industries_____..........-.-.-....-.--- 659, 351 696, 550 1, 355, 901 
Textile and clothing industries_....................--..----.---.-.- 611, 456 203, 543 814, 909 
Foodstuffs industry, gardening and fishing....._............._._.__- 376, 454 13, 254 389, 708 
pe RIS SEG EI VE RR ey a ie 8 aa 336, 756 




















WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN THE MEN’S CLOTHING 
INDUSTRY, 1924 AND 1926 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor has 
‘§ recently completed the gathering of material for the 1926 study 
of wages, hours, and earnings in the men’s clothing industry in j 
the principal localities in the United States in which the industry is : 
of material importance as evidenced by the number of wage earners. 
The summary figures here presented cover the average full-time 
hours per week, average earnings per hour, and average full-time 
earnings per week, by occupations, for 33,659 wage earners in 1926 
in comparison with like figures for 27,681 wage earners in 1924. The 
information in much more detail will be published later in bulletin 
form. The 1924 figures were drawn from Bulletin No. 387. 

The data were taken by agents of the bureau directly from the 
pay rolls or other records of the establishments. Complete data for 
pieceworkers of establishments in which the time worked by such 
workers is not of record were obtained by arrangements with the 
establishments to keep a special day-by-day record of the time 
worked by these workers for the selected pay period. 

The 1926 figures cover 17,048 male and 16,611 female wage earners 
of 198 establishments operating 359 shops. The number of wage 
earners covered represents 17 per cent of the wage earners in the 
industry in the United States and approximately 27 per cent of the 
wage earners in the industry in the localities covered according to 
the 1923 United States Census of Manufactures. 

Prior to 1924 wage studies of the bureau in this industry covered 
employees of establishments located only in large cities (i. e., New 
York, Chicago, Rochester, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, and A. 
Boston). As there has been in recent years some movement of the a 
industry from the larger cities, especially from Philadelphia, to smaller a, 
places, the 1924 and 1926 studies included a group of small cities d 
in eastern Pennsylvania. The 1926 study also covers three cities— 4 
Buffalo, Cleveland, and St. Louis—which were not covered in 1924. 

An establishment as here used includes one or more shops in a city 
or locality under one ownership. Some establishments do all the 
cutting but do not operate shops making coats, pants, or vests, such 
work being done by coat, pants, or vest contractors, while other 
establishments do all the cutting and make one or all of the different 
kinds of garments, having such garments as they do not manufacture — 
in their own shops made by contract. A contractor’s shop is counted 
in this article as a separate establishment and each shop of a manu- 
facturer is counted as a separate shop. 
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The 1926 data were taken from the June pay rolls of 54 establish. 
ments, the July pay rolls of 87 establishments, and the August p 
rolls of 57 establishments; the information, therefore, is representa. 
tive of conditions in the summer months. Data for a few large esta). 

lishments are for only a part of the total number of employees op 
shops of such establishments, as the inclusion of the total number of 
wage earners in these establishments would have tended to inpaj; 
the representative character of the averages for the cities in which 
the establishments and shops are located. 

Table 1 shows both 1924 and 1926 averages for each occupation 
and for the industry. The averages were computed from the full- 
time hours per week, the hours actually worked, and the actual 
earnings of each wage earner during a selected representative 
pay period in each of the two years, 1924 and 1926. ‘Full-time 
hours per week” as here used means the number of hours that are 
accepted by employers and employees as constituting a regular {y|| 
working week and beyond which any work done is considered a 
overtime. Average earnings per hour for each occupation were 
computed by dividng the total earnings of all employees in the 
occupation by the total hours worked by all employees; average [ull- 
time hours per week, by dividing the total full-time hours per week 
of all employees by the total number of employees, and average 
full-time weekly earnings were obtained by multiplying the average 
earnings per hour by the average full-time hours per week. 

Average earnings per hour of males in all occupations combined 
increased from 93.1 cents per hour in 1924 to 93.7 cents per hour in 
1926, and of females from 54.4 cents per hour in 1924 to 54.8 in 1926. 
Paradoxically, however, the average earnings for the industry as a 
whole, both sexes combined, decreased from 76 cents per hour in 
1924 to 75 cents per hour in 1926. This decrease for the industry 
was due to a larger percentage of females being included in the 1926 
study than in that of 1924. 

The average full-time earnings per week of males in all occupations 
increased from $41.15 in 1924 to $41.51 in 1926, of females increased 
from $23.94 to $24.28, and of males and females combined decreased 
from $33.52 to $33.23. Average full-time hours per week for the 
industry increased from 44.1 in 1924 to 44.3 in 1926. 

In 1924 the highest occupational average earnings per hour for 
males were $1.111 for cloth cutters, and the lowest (other employces 
excepted), 85.6 cents for hand sewers on coats. In 1926, the highest 
average earnings per hour for males were $1.123 for cloth cutters, 
and the lowest (other employees excepted), 85.1 cents for examiners 
in the shop and stock room. Theearnings of females in 1924 (other 
employees excepted) ranged from 44.7 cents per hour for hand sewers 
on pants, to 63.8 cents for basters on vests, and in 1926 ranged from 


41 cents per hour for coat fitters and trimmers, to 63.8 cents for 
operators working on coats. | 
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tants 1.-AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, AVERAGE EARNINGS PER HOUR, 
AND AVERAGE FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS IN THE MEN’S CLOTHING INDUS: 
TRY, 1924 AND 1926, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX 


























Number | x, Average Average 
Number ; Average — 
Occupation | Sex Year omnes of em- or, earnings vaaie 
| menis | Ployees | por week | Per hour} oornings 
rer | 
Basters, CORb....- 52.00ps-<2------- Male...) 1924 60 1, 541 44.4] $0.3889 $39. 47 
Me EE 1926 78 1, 710 44.3 . 925 40. 98 
Female _| 1924 53 1, 168 43. 2 . 592 25. 57 
ae enon 1926 74 1, 436 43.8 . 580 25. 40 
Basters, pamts....-..-----...----- par. See ee. 1924 29 103 44.0 . 550 24. 20 
ee 1926 31 103 44.3 . 469 20. 78 
Dee, WEiiaiie Sscwewctessccc..- ee ee 1924 54 299 43.9 . 638 28. 01 
ee RES 1926 61 304 44.5 - 612 27. 2: 
ated DORE 4 5h cud ~ sd core bse ss » ~ «tae t 1924 101 1, 570 43.4 . 597 25. 91 
+> Aa. 1926 125 1, 343 44.0 . 578 25, 43 
Bushelers and tailors. ...........- Male....| 1924 77 586 44.1 879 38. 76 
— ss 1926 104 553 44.3 . 856 37.92 
Cutters, Goth... wewwrswesessesccnas er | Saari 1924 57 1, 984 44. 2 1.111 49.11 
1,..@0:...- 1926 82 1, 880 44.2 1. 123 49. 64 
Examiners, shop and stock room..|.._do__--- 1924 $2 494 44. 2 . 874 38. 63 
= 2S 1926 103 681 44.3 . 851 37.7 
Female .| 1924 27 165 43.9 . 506 22. 21 
— ne 1926 35 205 44,4 . 497 22. 07 
Fitters, and trimmers, coat _..--.- Male....| 1924 52 146 44.3 1. 096 48. 55 
oe WA 1926 80 228 44.4 1. 069 47. 46 
Female _| 1926 13 38 ° 44.5 . 410 18. 25 
Hand sewers, coat....---.------.. Male_...| 1924 24 140 44.0 . 856 37. 66 
— ee 1926 24 211 44.3 - 883 39. 34 
Female _| 1924 67 2, 968 44.1 . 555 24. 48 
SN tii 1926 100 3, 973 44.4 - 545 24. 20 
Hand sewers, pants........-.-.---/.-- Cs 1924 71 581 44.3 . 447 19. 80 
|. -@@bi Ais 1926 82 858 44.2 . 451 19. 93 
Hand sewers, vest-....-....-----.-)--- G04 vi 1924 59 . 734 44.0 . 569 25. 04 
. 0s. 1926 68 842 44. 1 . 578 25, 49 
Total hand sewers......--..------|--- 1924 142 4, 283 44.1 . 543 23. 95 
—_ ee 1926 185 5, 673 44.3 - 536 23. 74 
Operators, odat.........-...----.- Male....| 1924 61 1,911 44.1 1. 033 45. 56 
~~ -@Gbt bs 1926 92 2, 363 44. 1 1. 034 45. 60 
Female _| 1924 50 2, 126 43. 6 . 614 26. 77 
— er 1926 77 2, 599 44.4 . 638 28. 33 
Operators, pants......-......-.--.- Male....; 1924 69 1, 262 44.2 . 965 42. 65 
o~ -G6sis 1926 7 1, 533 44.3 . 961 42. 57 
Female .| 1924 62 1, 603 44.7 . 556 24. 85 
— sen 1926 80 2, 317 44.7 . 57 25. 75 
Operators, vest ......-..-...---..- Male....| 1924 48 438 44.1 1. 034 45, 60 
— oe 1926 55 511 44.1 1. 062 46. 83 
Female _| 1924 46 738 43.8 . 600 26. 28 
ee Eee 1926 58 940 44.5 . 630 28. 04 
Total operators........ GON TR Male....| 1924 134 3, 611 44.1 1.010 44. 54 
mA. 1926 175 4, 407 44.2 1.012 44.73 
Female .| 1924 113 4, 467 44. 0 . 591 26. 00 
so sa 1926 149 5, 856 44.6 . 612 27. 30 
pS ee eee Male....| 1924 66 2, 673 44. 2 . 934 41.23 
a ee. 1926 100 3, 296 44.3 . 933 41.33 
Female _| 1926 6 174 44. 8 - 470 21. 06 
Presser, pants............-..----- Male_...| 1924 79 728 44.4 . 890 39. 52 
o- - QS 1926 92 872 44.6 . 904 40. 32 
Female _| 1926 4 69 44.0 . 529 23. 28 
Peotiere, Wis... U2. 5 Sk 3 .. - S. Male....| 1924 61 373 44.1 . 971 42. 82 
ox Re 1926 72 53 44.4 . 941 41. 78 
Female _| 1924 12 50 44,4 . 507 22. 51 
L. es. 1926 13 61 44.5 . 582 23. 67 
Total pressers_............ i Male....| 1924 149 3, 774 44. 2 . 930 41. il 
Bene 1926 193 4, 621 44.4 . 928 41. 20 
Female. | 1926 18 304 44.6 . 495 22. 08 
Shapers, coat.............. ee Male....| 1924 61 233 44,1 1. 033 45. 56 
+— tl 1926 92 258 44.2 1.041 46. 01 
Female .| 1926 6 20 45. 2 . 473 21. 36 
Other employees..............-.-- Male....| 1924 122 2, 370 44.4 . 699 31.04 
= ee 1926 158 2, 499 44.4 . 716 31.79 
Female .| 1924 96 2, 267 44.0 - 424 18. 66 
.--d0....-| 1926 148 2, 672 44.0 . 429 18. 88 
All oecupations_............-.-.-. Male....| 1924 152} 14,879 44, 2 . 031 41.15 
nw OG adel 1926 198 17, 048 44,3 . 937 41.51 
Female .| 1924 149 12, 802 44.0 . 544 23, 94 
.--d0....-} 1926 196 16, 611 44,3 . 548 24.28 - 
All occupations, male and female.}__-_....-- 1924 152} 27, 681 44, 1 . 760 33. 52 
alana. 198 33, 44.3 . 750 33. 23 
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Average hours and earnings are shown in Table 2 for each city for 
certain of the most important occupations for which data are 
presented in Table 1. These occupations cover 71 per cent of the 
males and 68 per cent of the females included in the 1926 study, 
The figures for male basters on coats show that average full-time 
hours per week range from 43.3 in Cincinnati to 50.4 in eastern 
Pennsylvania; that average earnings per hour range from 54.1 cents 
in St. Louis to $1.017 in Chicago; and that average full-time earnings 
per week range from $23.80 in St. Louis to $44.75 in Chicago. 
Averages for the other occupations in this table may be read in like 
manner. 






















































































I 
TABLE 2.—AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, AVERAGE EARNINGS PER I 
HOUR, AND AVERAGE FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS FOR NINE SELECTED I 
OCCUPATIONS IN THE MEN’S CLOTHING INDUSTRY, BY OCCUPATION, SEX, Anp ( 
CITY, 1926 
Basters, coat, male Basters, coat, female ] 
] 
a Corer 
Aver-| ,. Aver- Aver- A 
Aver- + Aver- | 
City ree Num-| #8° | age age | Num-| Num-| 28° age 
er Of} yor or] full- | carn. | full | ber of) poe o| full- sarn- 
estab- em- time ings time | estab- em- time i time 
lish- | ovees| hours | ‘D8° |weekly| lish- | Jo Vcc] hours | “TBS | woeicly 
ments |P*°5 per Real earn- | ments|P*°Y per — earn- 
week ings week — 
pS ae oe ee 2 77 | 44.0 |$0. 889 | $39.12 4 160 | 44.4 |$0. 468 
ih tikes aa po dee 7 108 | 44.0] .827 | 36.39 7 58 | 44.0] .475 
eee ee | (3) (1) (1) (1) (4) 4 72) 44.0] .539 
Ss iain pigaton o cnihinle dito 4 397 | 44.0/1.017 | 44.75 4 261 | 44.0] .828 
oS Sees, Se ae ae 4 11 | 43.3) .745| 32.26 5 192} 38.4) .536 
Cleveland___.2.:..--: Sb (4) (1) (') (‘) (4) 3 15 45.6 | .594 
INOW 2 OPE. 205.5 260 ke 44 890 | 44.4] .918| 40.76 27 97 44.9] .629 
Philadelphia --_......-.----- 5 99} 44.0] .849)| 37.36 5 73 | 44.0] .520 
Eastern Pennsylvania ?-- --- 5 8| 50.4] .725| 36.54 6 75 | 50.1 | .358 
Moenester ...........-.4+-0--- 3 85 | 44.0; .962)| 42.33 a 266 | 44.0) .580 
__ Se ae 2 4 44.0] .541 23. 80 5 28 |} 44.2] .395 
Buffalo and Cleveland - -.--- 2 eer a ee ee ee en ee 
Weldon th gies | 78/1,710| 44.3] .925| 40.98} 74] 1,436] 43.8 | . 580 | 
| 
| Cutters, cloth, male Hand sewers, coat, female 
oa | 4 | 143 | 44.1 [$1,034 | $45. 60 4} 414| 44.2 Igo. 405 
Boston es----------| gg | 97 | 445 | 1.000] 44.90] 7] 265] 440] 495 
Se ee Se ke 4 49 | 44.0 | 1.047 | 46.07 4 111 | 44.0) .496 
GN. ieee. os canna 4 488 | 44.0/1.101 | 48.44 4 931 | 44.0] .695 
ps RE hn Lata 5 121 | 42.211.163 |} 49.08 5 140 | 42.2} .500 
Cleveland.............:..-.. 3 821 46.3 11.089) 48 11 3 209 46.8) .547 
CE 30 473 | 44.3 | 1.242) 55.02 471,083 | 44.7] .544 
Philadelphia.....____--____- 4 84} 44.0) 1.166} 51.30 5 154 | 44.0] .443 
Eastern Pennsylvania et tess 5 23 53. 1 641 34. 04 6 69 50. 1 - 292 
Bowetter' = 4 237 44.0) 1.119} 49.24 4 426 44.0] .604 
Oe Cette bos =} Ek 11 83 | 44.1 11.053} 46.44 ll 171 | 44.1) .388 | 
ene 82 | 1,880 | 44.2] 1.123 | 49.64) 100 | 3,973 | 44.4) . 545 | 
Operators, coat, male Operators, coat, female 
a 2 136 | 44.0 |$0. 887 | $39. 03 4 363 | 44.4 1$0.461 | $20. 
eee eee 7 132 | 44.0] 1.087 | 45.63 7 71 | 44.0] .570 25. 
Wee. bi es 4 14} 44.0) .957 |} 42.11 4 86) 44.0) .665 29. 26 
SR I ae Sa 4 404} 44.0]1.181 | 51.96 4 563 | 44.0] .941 41. 
CGitinnes. i)! 2. 4 63 | 41.4] .914]| 37.84 5 256 | 40.0] .632 25. 2 
ry PEROT es (?) (4) (?) (2) (*) 3 411 | 46.3} .614 
New York. (0)... ... O25 23 47 | 1,357 | 443)1.085 | 45.85 24 119 | 45.2] .644 
Philadelphia....-.____.. arma 5 127 | 44.01 .952 | 41.89 5} - 97} 44.0] .588 
Eastern Pennsylvania ?____- 5 13} 51.5) .687.| 32.81 6 148 | 50.2] .377 
EEE ES ae 4 65 44.0 } 1. 102 48. 49 4 277 44.0 . 682 
Oe Bite Cie ws | Bet ke ee (4) (4) (4 (4 il 208.| 44.2} .449 
Cleveland and St. Louis. __- 10 OB F'S0.3) ree) BP osu) chen ccee | nec ewufeoes—ee}-------- 
Pete) 1i5......cick Bhs. 92 | 2, 368 44.1 | 1.084 | 45.60 77 | 2,599 | 44.4] .638 





























1 Data which were obtained for but one establishment were combined with data for one or more other 
cities, to avoid publish! ag data for a single establishment. 
2 Exclusive of Philadelphia. 
[1028] 
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paste 2-—AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, AVERAGE EARNINGS PER 

HOUR, AND AVERAGE FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS FOR NINE SELECTED 
OCCUPATIONS IN THE MEN’S CLOTHING INDUSTRY, BY OCCUPATION, SEX, 
AND CITY, 1926—Continued 
















































































Operators, pants, male Operators, pants, female 
Aver- 7 Aver- Aver- Aver- 
Aver- Aver- 
Num-|»;,,,,.| age age |Num- age € 
City ber of | Num! fuil- | 28° | full | ber of|N@™-| fur- | @8¢ | fuul- 
estab-| “om. | time ings time |estab-| “om. | time io time 
lish- |ioyees| BOurs| ‘per | Weekly| lish- | 00s. hours —_ weekly 
ments per hour | ®@rn- ments y per Ba earn- 
week ings week | 7°UF | ings 
Baltimore.-..--------------- 3 113 | 44.0 |$0. 882 | $38. 81 4 201 | 44.0 |$0.444 | $19. 54 
DAR nn ceieap>ncnenibes 9 56 | 44.1] .872) 38.46 & 66 | 44.2] .518 22. 90 
ao eee (') (1) (1) (1) (1) 4 88 | 44.0] .479| 21.08 
ry, Ee 2 TSE 4 44.0 | 1.047 | 46.07 4 482 | 44.0] .851 37. 44 
CERI iets ok scans coecen 3 17 41.4 . 941 38. 96 6 203 40.9 . 558 22. 82 
yen’ TUTE Me NCES FERRMeTe MEE, PS RET Ee, Ta ae Tee gerte 3| 334] 454! .546| 24.79 
Naat. ¥ GUE 6 ceisasecannccau 34 934 | 44.2 984 | 43.49 23 133 | 44.5] .659 29. 33 
Philadelphia -------- sesennes 12 142 | 45.7 854 | 39.03 ll 106 | 44.2) .519 22. 94 
Eastern Pennsylvania ?- . .--. 3 10 | 49.3 459 | 22.63 6 292 | 49.3) .403 19. 87 
RONEN i sacc cach sprsiceces (4) () (1) (') (*) 4 305 | 44.7] .626 27. 98 
Se: Louie ies. . daiilikp oni 3 22 | 44.0} .795| 34.98 7 107 | 44.1 413 18. 21 
Buffalo and Rochester - . ..-- 4 ah & Rae Pf ee ee SS eee aes ee 
Pde cuntinndonhasd 75 | 1, 533 44.3 - 961 42. 57 | 80 | 2,317 44.7 576 25. 75 
Operators, vest, female Pressers, coat, male 
DW hicccgensaeniosecs 4 91 | 44.0 |$0.399] 17.56 3 178 | 44.0 |$0.919 | $40.44 
BOSOM: Le Tobisodddeddadisvoe 5 14{| 44.0] .605| 26.62 7 158 | 44.0] .888 39. 07 
| RR oe 4 33 | 44.0} .527} 23.19 4 67 | 44.0| .776 34. 14 
Ce a aseosnmes 4 210} 44.0] .811 35. 68 4 779 | 44.0] 1,013 44. 57 
CO lo nin da owt 4 77} 39.2] .558]} 21.87 5 118 | 42.4] .817 34. 64 
CH tee ho eaase 3 104 46. 5 . 724 33. 67 3 119 47.1 . 955 44. 93 
Neg et ee. Sn octae 15 51 44.0 . 737 82. 43 48 | 1,152 44.4 - 991 44. 00 
Piegeeeec...a..---s.4-5- 8 68 | 46.1) .517] 23.83 5 209 | 44.0; .8i1 35. 68 
Eastern Pennsylvania *- - -..- 3 54} 48.8) .381]) 18.59 6 66 | 50.8; .560 28. 45 
ROGROREEE <<. ibid on-4' in 4 202; 44.7] .674} 30.13 4 364 | 44.0] .888 39. 07 
Bb. Sa cn taeetetac ten ces. 4 36} 44.2] .411 18.17 11 86 | 44.2] .621 27. 45 
ye 58 940 | 44.5} .630| 28.04 100 | 3,296 | 44.3) .933 41.33 
" 
Pressers, pants, male Pressers, vest, male 
a tieiiekths son nnctee 3 46 | 44.0 |$0. 834 | $36. 70 3 21 44.0 |$0.776 | $34.14 
REA. shieertesindonmauver Q 36 | 44.1 -876 | 38.63 8 17} 43.8] .900 39. 42 
 oiittivecnctewcaseod 4 20 | 44.0 - 716 31. 50 4 14 44.0] .629 27. 68 
2 a 4 176 | 44.0] 1.124] 49.46 4 99} 44.0] 1.074 47.26 
oS SS ae 6 55 | 42.5] .760] 32.30 4 18} 42.2] .704 29. 71 
ChorvGiei do iso. eens. 3 44| 46.3] .803| 37.18 3 22| 46.0) 1.037} 47.76 
New .C EE aoe ls ae 34 290 | 44.2] .951] 42.03 26 140 | 44.0] 1.095 48. 18 
Philadelphia ...............- 12 54) 45.4] .856 |] 38.86 9° 34} 45.6] .719 32. 79 
Eastern Pennsylvania ?____- 6 52 | 49.2] .550| 27.06 3 18} 48.5) .523 25. 37 
ochester.........-. 4 74 | 44.6] .946] 42.19 4 64} 44.8] .889 39. 83 
ae | a are 7 25 44.2 . 655 28. 95 4 6 44.5) .555 24. 70 
I iia ts hintaan gen 92 872 44. 6 - 904 40. 32 72 453 44.4 - 941 41. 78 



































_| Data which were obtained for but one establishment were combined with data for one or more other 
cities, to avoid publishing data for a single establishment. 

? Exclusixe of Philadelphia. 
UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN 

MAY, 1926, BY OCCUPATIONS 
N THE September, 1926, issue preliminary data gathered by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics relating to the union scale of wages 

_ and hours of labor were given for 40 cities. The present article 
gives the results of the final compilations, by occupations, for 824,313 
members of organized trades in 66 of the principal cities of the 
United States as of May 15, 1926. 

The grand average rate increased from $1.091 per hour in 1925 to 
$1.148 in 1926. In all trades taken collectively the hourly union 
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wage rate on May 15, 1926, was higher ia the United States than jp 
any preceding year, being 5.2 per cent higher than on the same dai. 
in 1925, 119.3 per cent higher than in 1917, 159.3 per cent hiche, 
than in 1913, 165.1 per cent higher than in 1910 and 179.0 per cey; 
higher than in 1907. | 

All hourly rates have been converted to equivalent weekly rates 
and all weekly rates have been reduced to equivalent heualy rates. 
Taken collectively, weekly rates in 1926 were 5 per cent higher than 
im 1925, 107.6 per cent higher than im 1917, and 155.0 per cent hiche, 
than in 1907. Because of reductions im hours of labor, weekly rate; 
have not increased to the same extent as hourly rates. In 1926 the 
regular hours ef labor were @.2 per cent lower than in 1925, 5.7 pe 
cent lower than in 1917, 7.2 per cent lower than in 1913, 8.2 per cent 
jower than in 1910, and 9.5 per cent lower than in 1907. 

The first table shows by index numbers the change in union wage 
rates and hours of labor from 1907 te 1926. ‘The base (100) is 1913. 
These index numbers inelude all trades and all cities covered ip 
preceding years except street-railway motormen and conductors, 
Rates of wages per hour were obtained for 59,717 strect-railway 
motormen and conductors, but their hours of labor are so variable 
that no attempt was made to report them. These occupations are 
omitted from all three columns of the index numbers below, as of 
necessity they could not be included in the second and third columns. 
These workers are included, however, in the grand total of organized 
membership shown in the opening paragraph. 

The number of trades and cities included in the data has varied 
from year to year. 


Tas_te 1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF UNION WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN 
THE UNITED STATES AS OF MAY EACH YEAR, 1907 Po 1926 
































[1913= 169.0] 
Bete oy | Y wet te ee 
} Index numibers of— Index numbers of— 
' | 
r 1 prey : 
oo | it wo} i | Rateo 
Year Rate of | Full-time —_ be reas Rate of | Full-time) | > tg 
wages hours | | per te wages hours | per week 
per hour | per week full time | per hour | per-week | full time 
sara 2.  * 
| | 
Cf ea ae 89.7 102. 6 ee: ee et -| 114.2 98.4 112.4 
Se eee 91.0 102. 1 2) ae oe 132.7 97.0 | 29. 6 
ST ee 91.9? 101. 9 te) eee eee 154.5 04.7 | 147.8 
| Ser apes 94. 4 101, 1 95.2 || 1920......_.__- Beil 199.0 $3.8 | 188. 6 
ie ap dit 4b 96. 0 100. 7 Sb. -| 205.3 93.9 | 193.3 
a ae ee 4 97.6 100. 3 _ ae a eae | 193. 1 94.4 | 183.0 
—— a Fe 100.0 100. 0 908.0° 4033... -...._- | 210. 6 04.3) 198.6 
BRS : ales ro. 9 99. 6 101.6 || 1924_____ Ya ape 228. 1 93.9 | 214.3 
ett ae 102.8 99. 4 ee ae 93.0 222.3 
einen Bap art 107.2 98.8 gs gil le i 250. 3 92.8 | edu. 4 

















Table 2 shows the average union-wage rates per hour, average [ull- 
time working hours per week, the number of quotations on which 
1926 averages are based, and index numbers of hourly rates for 
selected years 1913 to 1926. The index numbers for other years 
back to 1907 may be found in Bulletin 404 of this bureau, 1925, 
but are omitted here for want of space. For some trades daia were 
not collected as early as 1913, hence there can be no index numbers 
for them on a 1913 base. 

In computing an average rate each rate quoted is multiplied by the 
number of union members having such rate. The products are 
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added and the sum divided by the grand total of menibership; im 
other words the rates are weighted by the number of union members. 
This membership is furnished the bureau for this sole purpose and 
is held strictly confidential. 

A city may enter into an average one year because the trade has 
an eflective wage scale, but that city may drop out the next year 
because the trade can not enforce its scale or because the union has 
disbanded. Hence the grand average possibly may vary toa greater 
extent than the rate in any city reporting for both years. The index 
numbers are computed from these averages. Index numbers have 
not been computed for the several industry groups, except for the 
building trades shown on page 111. 

Tinie 2.—AVERAGE WAGE RATES PER HOUR, AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER 


WEEK, AND INDEX NUMBERS, FOR SELECTED YEARS, OF HOURLY RATES BASED 
QN 1913 







































































| 
Num- —— | Index numbers of rates of wages per hour | 4 ver- 
ber of hour (1913= 100) age 
Trade quota- howrs 
tions, per 
my May, | May, | May,| May, | May, | May, | May, | May, oy 
te 1925 1926 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Bakery trades : 
I es, Sinha: eemanialaed 291 |$0.979 )$0.925 | 275.7 | 267.0 | 276.0 | 283. 5 | 293.4 | 277.2 47.8 
Building trades 
Asbestos workers_......-.--.-.- 35 | 1.166 | 1.247 (5 (4 @) |] @ (?) () | 440 
IE A ll cece inane ep « 67 | 1.475 | 1.565 | 172.7 | 168. 4 4 191.1 | 202.2 | 2138.4 | 226.4 44.0 
Sewer, tunnel, and caisson_ 13 } 1.7% 1.914 | 153.2 7 149.0 | 159. 6 | 167. 3 } 187.1 | 199.2 44.0 
Building laborers_..___. _.._-- 45 i - 77 ~851 }°227. 7 4 213. 9 4 218. 1 1242. 4 | 231.6 | 254.9 44.7 
i ag ale een 63 | 1. T84 1 1.267 | 197.8] 183.1 | 204.0 | 218.3 | 222.8 | 238 4 44.0 
Miéllwrights._... Pe alae 13 | 1.174 | 1.207 t Q) (1) (1) (1) (4) 44.2 
Parquetry-floor Jayers-___-. 18 | 1.226 } 1.439 | 219.6 | 220.6 | 222.0 | 222.0 | 215. 7 1-253, 1 42.8 
Wharf and bridge________- 13 | 1.175 | 1. 255 (1) (1) 1 i (@) (!) 44.0 
Cement finishers.........___.- 56 | 1.238 | 1.321 |] 188.4 | 174.7 | 191.2) .211.4 4 212.6 |} 226.9 44.1 
Helpers SS Ee SUES = 3 . 940 | 1. 038 | 226.2 | 216.7 | 223.4 | 248.3 | 260.8 | 288.0 44.0 
Composition roofers___._____.- 35 | 1.165 | 1.267} <) (1) (4) (1) 1) @) 44.0 
ee a 5| .760) .93824) © (1) (4) ss 1) 44.0 
Elevator constructors. ....._.- 44] 1.312 11.382] ( () (@) @) 1 44.0 
RR GR 44] .930 | 1.002 (4) (5) (1) (1) (?) () 440 
Engineers, portable and hoist- 
Pads oles. ti Ae. de MOl | 1.265 | 1.386 | 178.2 | 168.0 | 185.5 | 197.2 | 205.7 217.2 44.3 
a eee bal Os 28 | L222 | 1 239 (4) (4) (‘) (1) () () 44.0 
ee SS eee eee 42 .920 | 1.002 | 237.8 | 197.1 | 215.4 | 224.9 | 251.5 4 273.8 44.1 
inside wiremen-._........._._- 61 | 1.272 | L 339 | 201.9 | 190. 4 | 197.1 | 220.5 4} 244.6 43.9 
hn ae hangers __._..._.-- 11 | 1.244 | 1.296 | 202.5 | 192.2 | 205.6 | 221.8 | 2203/2347) 441 
ers: 
SS Se 20 |28.200 |27.230} (4) (1) (4) (1) 1 ) 43.4 
Time work...............-. 57 | 1 38 | 1.434 | 102.1 | 180.5 | 199.3 | 215.1 | 234.5) 240.6 43. 7 
Marble setters. ._.........___- 51 | 1.268 | 1.417 { 160.6 | 157.3 1 178.0 | 186.1 | 190.0 | 212.3 44.0 
CN IRIE S 11 | .898 996 | 215.3 | 200.1 | 216.2 | 234.3 | 222.5 4246.7 44.0 
Mosaic and terrazzo workers __ 14) L@5/1280) «) (‘) (1) 1 () 44.0 
Cue er i 66 | L282 | 1.3805 | 212.8 | 290.1 | 218.7 | 220.5 | 243.1 4 267.5 42.8 
Se SEE IR 2 10 | 1.198 | 1.199 | 207.1 | 197. 2 | 206. 5 | 194.1 | 226.0} 220.1 42.1 
i oka Ee 44 | 1.530 { 1.523 | 196.1 | 294.3 | 210. 0 | 239.2 | 241.5 | 240.4 43.4 
LTRS ae 64 | 1.485 | 1.505 | 180.5 | 172.5 | 193.2 | 216.1 | 219.8 4 236.1 : 42.3 
i “Gs” SS AT SUTT 2 35 | 1.000 | 1.058 | 219.1 | 192.6 | 212.0 | 227.8 | 243.1 4 257.2 42.3 
Plumbers and @as fitters_____. 63 | 1.281 | 1.381 | T8L.1 | 168.2 | 185. 6 | 202.4 | 206.6 | 222.7 44.0 
Plumbers’ laborers.__....____- 8| .954] .9577 a (4) (4) (‘) @) 44.5 
Sheet-metal workers___._.* __- 50 | 1.209 | 1.291 | 202.3 | 187.5 | 201.9 | 221.7 | 229.3 | 244.8 44.1 
Ship carpenters. _._._._._..__- 9} .889] .969 8 8 f f f @) 44. 2 
Slate and tile roofers. __..._._- 19 | 1.499 | 1 466 I 1 1 1 ré) @) 44.0 
Steam and sprinkler fitters___- 75 | 1.271 | 1.376 | 171.3 | 167.6 | 175.6 | 201.5 | 212.2 | 229.7 43.9 
AE ee ee 89 | .856 | .906 | 220. 3 | 226.1 | 240.1 | 266.0 | 273.7 | 289.74 43.9 
Stenemasons.__._.___._....._- 54 | 1.401 | L845 1 203 0 | 179.7 | 212.5 | 225.2) 229.51) 258.19 441 
Structural-iron workers... __.. 73 1 1.271 | 1.358 | 184.0 | 166.6 | 178.4 | 202.5 | 204.5 | 218.5 44.0 
a SE 40 | 1.230 | 1.372 | 183.0 | 168.2 | 174.7 | 193.7 | 197.9 4 220.7 44.0 
he ee 58 | 1.325 | 1.389 | 161.9 }.159. 2 | 174.0 | 197.54 202 3/2120| 440 
Ri 16 | .893 1 .968 4) 231.6 | 217.4 | 222.4 | 242.2] 248.9 | 269.8 44.0 
Average for building 
Etna Bait cat 2 1,573 | 1.700 | 1.378 1... Rea TC Ree, aE T padiiglehn sein 43.8 
1 No data for 1913, 4 Per 1,000 laths, 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE WAGE RATES PER HOUR, AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER 
WEEK, AND INDEX NUMBERS, FOR SELECTED YEARS, OF HOURLY RATES BASED 


ON 1913—Continued 








Num- 
ber of 
quota- 
tions, 


Average rate 
of wages per 
hour 


(1913 = 100) 


Index numbers of rates of wages per hour | Aver. 
age 
hours 





May, | May, 


1926 


1925 


May, 
1926 


May, 
1922 


May,| May, 
1923 1924 


May, 
1925 





Chauffeurs and teamsters and 
drivers 


Average for chauffeurs 
and teamsters and 


Granite and stone trades 


Granite cutters 
Stone cutters 


Average for granite and 
stone trades 


Miscellaneous 


Laundry workers 
Linemen 
Longshoremen 


Printing and publishing: Book 
and job 


Bindery women 
Bookbinders 
Compositors 
Electrotypers 
Machine operators: 


Time work 
Machine tenders (machinists) - 
Machinist operators 
Photo-engravers 
Press assistants and feeders - - - 
Pressmen: 


Piaten 


Average for printing 
and publishing: Book 
and job 

Printing and publishing: News- 
paper 
Compositors: 
Day work 
Night work 
Machine operators, day work: 
Piece work 
Time work 
Machine operators, night 
work: 
Piece work 
Time work 
Machine tenders (machinists) : 
Day work 
Night work 
Machinist operators: 
Day work 
Night work 
Photo-engravers: 


Pressmen, web presses: 
Day 
Night work 
Stereotypers: 
Day work 
Night work 


Average for printing 
and publi 


Motormen and conductors-_..-- 
Average for all trades 5__- 


per 
May, | week, 
1926 | 1926 























ry 


i] 
— 
o OFfon FNS 


Ses 8B: 


Bo 


Pe BS SS 











1. 103 
1. 210 


3,151 
1,115 
3, 162 
1, 220 


1. 090 
1. 216 


1. 079 
i. 079 
1.176 
1. 383 


. 994 
1. 167 


. 973 
1, 141 


1. 120 
1, 249 


3,154 
1, 135 
®, 169 
1, 260 


1. 089 
1. 203 


1. 038 
1. 109 


1. 213 
1, 557 


1. 013 
1. 155 


- 992 
1. 138 








1. 130 


1, 155 





- 661 





- 662 














1, 091 








1. 148 




















1 No data for 1913. 
3 Per 1,000 ems. 


4 Not reported. 
5 Not including street railway motormen and conductors. 
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In Table 2 hourly rates only are considered. Equivalent weekly 
rates do not exactly parallel hourly rates because of changes in work- 
ing hours. 

Table 3 shows the per cent of increase in weekly wage rates in 
1926 as compared with specified years, beginning with 1907, the ear- 
liest year for which data are available. R or lack of space the years 
1908 to 1912, inclusive, 1914, 1915, 1916, and 1918 are omitted. 
The figures are not index numbers, but may be converted into index 
numbers. ‘The first line of the table shows that the weekly rate of 
bakers in 1926 was 194.2 per cent higher than in 1907. This means 
that the rate was nearly three times as much in 1926 as in 1907. 
Read as index numbers, the 1907 figures would be 100, and that for 
1926 would be 294.2. 

In all the trades appearing, weekly rates more than doubled be- 
tween 1907 and 1926. 

Comparing 1926 full-time wages per week with those of 1925, the 
changes noted in individual trades are as follows: Bakers’ wage rates 
show a decrease of 4.3 per cent. In the building trades, 8 trades 
show an increase in wage rates of 10 per cent or more, while 32 show 
less than 10 per cent. Of those showing the greatest increases, com- 
position roofers’ helpers show 22.6 per cent; parquetry-floor layers, 
18.3 per cent; structural-iron workers, finishers, 12.4 per cent; marble 
setters, 11.8 per cent; marble setters’ helpers, 10.9 per cent; and build- 
ing laborers, cement finishers’ helpers and stonemasons, 10.4 per cent. 
Longshoremen showed a slight decrease. Chauffeurs’ rates decreased 
0.1 per cent while teamsters and drivers increased 3 per cent, and 
those of laundry workers decreased 1 per cent, and linemen increased 
4.6 per cent. In the job-printing trades only one increase of note 
was made, photo-engravers’ rates increasing 6.2 per cent. Bindery 
women decreased 5.3 percent. Newspaper trades, like the job trades, 
showed but one increase of note and this increase as in the job trades 
is in photo-engravers, the night work showing an increase of 11.4 per 
cent. 


TABLE 3.—PER CENT OF INCREASE IN FULL-TIME RATES OF WAGES PER WEEK IN 
1926 AS COMPARED WITH SPECIFIED PRECEDING YEARS 








Per cent of increase in full-time rates of wages per week in 1926 as 
| compared with— 
| 









































Occupation <a heoaliag. 
1907 | 1913 | 1917 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 
Bakery trades 
ell lest Te 194.2 | 150.3 1119.2] 45.3 5.2} 0.7 4.0 1.3] 116) 148 
Building trades 
Asbestos workers_..........--- (2) (7) | 111.6] 57.8] 21.5] 20.2) 28.6] 24.1] 111 6.9 
Bricklayers....i........._..-- 131.4 | 123.5]110.1] 76.3] 29.5] 31.0] 34.3] 184] 12.4 6.1 
Sewer, tunnel, and caisson.| (*) 99.0 | 92.4] 75.6] 30.7] 30.0} 33.6) 24.7] 19.0 6.4 
Buidinglaborers..........__. 151.4 | 135.0] 110.5] 61.7] 12.7] 12.1] 200] 169 5.8 10.4 
Carpomeates 355i ..00 52-2... 156.9 | 135.6] 105.5 | 64.2] 22.8] 21.0} 20.1] 168 9.1 7.0 
Millwrights............__. (2) (2) 81.1| 39.61 10.9 8.8] 14.3 4.5] 12.7 3.7 
Parquetry-floor layers. ___- () 138.6 | 104.9} 68.6] 15.5] 15.3) 15.1] 14.6] 15.0 18.3 
Wharf and bridge____.___. (2) (@) 111841 86.1] 14.5] 27.5] 43.1] 26.2] 17.2 6.9 
Cement finishers..__.....__.___ 134.3 | 117.3 | 104.5] 67.2] 23.7) 20.0] 20.5) 18.4 7.1 6.6 
) . ., eS SS 226.9 | 186.0] 171.1} 104.6] 27.5] 27.4] 33.0] 29.0] 16.0; 104 
Composition roofers__._..___.- () (2 138.1] 85.6] 30.8] 25.7} 31.4] 22.7] 12.0 8.6 
OO SES eee @ 2 126.1 | 87.0} 30.4] 33.3] 37.41 34.0] 29.3 22.6 
Elevator constructors.......__ 2) 2 105.1 | 66.8] 30.1] 22.9] 31.6] 23.8] 10.3 5.4 
Ene == a a () 2 1181.6] 80.4] 28.8) 23.9] 30.2] 241] 127 7.7 
hgineers, portable and hoist- 

RE, MENS EB ECS (@) | 107.4 60.0} 24.1} 21.5] 29.6] 17.9} 10.8 5.8 
ae ORR a A (2) () ?) 78.6} 24.0] 26.1} 25.6] 191] 127 1.8 
i= ti apa aR 180.0 | 171.9 | 133.0] 71.1] 17.9] 15.2] 389] 2691 21.7 9,0 

1 Decrease. 2 No data, 
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TABLE 3.—PER CENT OF INCREASE IN FULL-TIME RATES OF WAGES PER WEEK IN 
1926 AS COMPARED WITH SPECIFIED PRECEDING YEARS—C ontinued ; 








Per cent of increase in full-time rates of wages per week in 1925 as 


P compared with— 
Occupation 





| 9913 | 1917 e19 | 1920 | 1921 


3 


1923 


_~ 





Building trades—Contd. 

Inside wiremen 136. 9 

Fixture hangers 125. 2 

Lathers ¢ 134. 5 

30,3] 110.5 

Helpers |; 46.6 
Mosaic and terrazzo workers - | ©] @) 


24.0 
14.2 
19.9 
19. 3 
14.1 


: 
BESEB 





SSASES 
Com HI COt OT 
SFESSN 
nore OW. 


Painters: 1 


NWorwooe 


4 


| 145, 
| 110. 


| 133. 


to 
ea ats 
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fe 3) 
oo b> 


or Oo 
— ae 
- Ooms 
cor 


2h 
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|. shktedinadtlpayisimneliaaiisteanee se 
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Plumbers and gas fitter 
Laborers 


-aSE 
ro 





aT es oe et 1D Or 


SRERES 


ce Ot es OF co 
for) 
WARK AISCUWOASOSwxro-~1 ow Gas 


es 
a 


= Ct = 


PENaESRESSSE SERS 


Sa COCR MOOG Or 


Steam and sprinkier fitters____ 
PRR eee S| 
Stone masons... es 


i 
BSH ts 
NOON Awe ATOM Ro 


— 


Se — 
oo Song oe 


OR OAK Dawnwneownr 
to m —~T ho oe 


SOW BOSH ONWLS 

bro . hd 
SSENESSSuPeBSz 
KSCokhaSanstwweor ao 


to ce Go os 
eroooo 
ee 
~w 


OoOonw 
-_ ~7 


Chauffeurs and teamsiers and 
drivers 
Chatffeurs. 2 ee OSL B 
‘Teamsters and drivers____.__ =! 
Granite and stone trades 
Granite cutters.............._- 
Ree ae 
Miscellaneous 
Laundry workers... ....--.... 


Linemen | 
Qongsheremen __......_-...._- 


Printing and publishing: Book 
and job 


AD ae 
28 
ans 
BS sh 
oo ne 





Rok Se FS 


oc 
a=s 
me Oo 
Sidr 
~ Os mee 


Bindery women 


— 


Mo LPEPBANYNOL 


Co OOoBMwor-0c% 
= 


Compositors __........- Ae 
Electrotypers 

Machine operators 

Machine tenders (machinsits). 
Machinist operaters._.......- 
Photo-engravers____..-......_- 
Press assistants and feeders____| 
Pressmen: 


licen 
S85 
one 


os 
_ 
Poraraswe 


5 — 
Rakase 
Io aAIwmOorewaused 


S25 
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Platen 


a nd publishing: 
ewspaper 
Compositors: 

Day work 

Night work 
Machine operators: 

Vv work 

Night work 
Machine tenders (machinists): 

Day work 

Night work 
Machinist operators: 

Day work 

Night work 
Photo-engra vers: 


y 

Night work -._.--......- ee 
Pressmen, web presses: 

Day werk 137. 2 

Night work 117.6 
Stereotypers: 

Day work __... gat GONE a © 113. 6 

Night work ....-....-..--_| 104. 1 
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1 Decrease. 2No data. 3 Decrease of less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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WAGES IN METAL-WORKING INDUSTRIES IN FRANCE 111 


Because of the wide interest in building operations and the resultant 


inquiries to the bureau for wage changes in building trades as a group 
the table below is published: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF UNTON RATES OF WAGES PER HOUR IN THE BUILDING 




















TRADES 
[1913 = 100] 
‘ jon | Ina | 
, ndex = ndex 
Year numbers Year numbers 
OEE eR) ay eee........2...-.-- 197 
Tr a ASE TS 102 | SRRRRRCRS Ree 200 
TT eee ee Ty | 4 — Seeeeeeeeeesee 187 
eae ce 106 4) 1023.........._.-..- 207 | 
le Ei NCE Pe Ng ns lll et aah 224 
yO St 126 ~ eee peeerer 233 
Mme. i cob ed 145 RS RSRReRReeE 248 








WAGES IN METAL-WORKING INDUSTRIES IN FRANCE’ 


WAGE study made by the employers’ association in the metal- 
A working industries and the machine trades of the region of 
Paris each year shows the average wages paid in the various 
occupations of the industry in that section of France. The wage 
rates given are the ones in effect in February of each year. 
The following table shows the average wages of metal workers in 
different industries for the years 1923 to 1926. The wages include 
all bonuses except family allowances. 


AVERAGE HOURLY WAGES OF WORKERS IN THE METAL INDUSTRIES IN THE 
REGION OF PARIS, FRANCE, 19233 TO 1926, BY OCCUPATION 


{Frane at par=19.3 cents; average exchange value for August, 1926=2.8 cents] 











Average hourly wages of— 
























































Industry and oeeupation Fime workers Piece workers 
1923 1924 1925 1926 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Machine industries, general: Frencs| Franes| Francs| Francs\ Franes| Francs} Francs) Francs 
a 3.15 3. 37 3.66 | 3.98 | 3.464 3.68} 3.95 4.37 
Fitters, tool makers__.....-..-....----.-- 3.35] 3.66} 3.81] 4.20} 3.56] 3.85] 4.12 4. 54 
CO PE Se eee ee 8.14} 3.65} 3.80}; 4.15 | 3.67 4.00} 4.19 4. 51 
Milling-machine operators___..-.._.__.--- 3.321 3.45) 3.77] 4.10) 3.54] 3.75] 4.00 4. 43 
i Rp rR ET aN 2 3. 9 4.11 4.50} 4.89] 4.34] 4.62] 4.73 5.19 
Mortising and planing machine hands_-_-| 3.17 | 3.38] 3.51 | 3.85 | 3.46] 3.79| 4.08 4. 41 
PE ey ee ae OO ee ee yt Be 3.23 | 3.58 | 3.83} 4.17] 3.50] 3.83 | 412 4, 52 
Automobiles: 
Me eT ee eee 5 ee ae 3.17 | 3.42] 3.70] 4.08| 343} 3.64) 3.95 4.37 
a NO, op ticunshachivonkiont 3. 34 3.69 | 3.94 4.31 3.58 | 3.78 4.14 4. 53 
Coppersmiths da a ge BAI ahs oad RN 3.238 | 3.49) 3.85 4.24; 3.50] 3.82] 434 4. 66 
g-machine operators...............| 8.21 } 3.68 } 3.91 | 4.26) 3.52] 3.76} 413 4. 54 
Millineaeeebine bands, tool makers - -..- 3.53 | 3.82} 4.10] 4.48] 3.62} 3.87} 4.23 4. 66 
TREES BO RRS EER Fog Ee Be 62 ee See ee 
NEES EEE TE I 3.64} 3.95, 432) 4.73} 3.781 400) 4.37 4.81 
ne ee otcccn dine 3.241 3.64] 3.90) 4.35] 3.49] 3.83 4.12 4. 58 
Lathe and tooltbands----..........-.--.- 3.51 | 3.84) 4138) 432) BS} 3.96} 4.26 4. 67 
Electrical construction: 
ERE "REPS OSS Gt eee eet 3.08 | 8.23 1 8.56] 3.90) 3.11 | 8.451 3.77 4.16 
Fitters, t [makers al eel ner 3.33} 3.73 | 3.95] 432] 353] BSL} 404} 4.42 
a pane iol, al el hl ip 3.17] 3.36] 3.57] 3.881 3.23] 3.49] 3.74 4. 04 
Coil i» Lag Pt Ue Tey & ape OES Oe 99] 3.297 8.43] 3.73) 292} 3.38) 3.65 4. 06 
th fi ela a ear ae 8.181 3-41 | 3.67 | 4.08] 3.50] 8.67] 4.02 4.39 
Lathe hands, tool makers. .__-.__.-._.__- ) 3.53} 880} 4201 4.44] 3.46! 8.95] 4art 4.52 





1 France. Ministére du — de I’ Hygiéne, de FP Assistance et de Ia Prévoyance Sociales. Bulletin 
de la Statistique générale de la France, Paris, July, 1926, pp. 420-422. 
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AVERAGE HOURLY WAGES OF WORKERS IN THE METAL INDUSTRIES IN THE 
REGION OF PARIS, FRANCE, 1923 TO 1926, BY OCCUPATION—Continued 


. [Franc at par=19.3 cents; average exchange value for August, 1926~2.8 cents] 








Average hourly wages of— 




























































Industry and occupation Time workers Piece workers 
1924 
Metal construction: Francs| Frencs| Francs| Francs| Francs| Francs| Franes| Francs 
Structural-iron workers -.__........._.__- SS 2B ey Se Pe SRS SPE Te Paes See eee 
Ee SE etd ge 3.35 | 3.68) 38.97} 4.43 | 3.33 | 3.73; 8.93 |... _ 
RRR RS REE ile eh Seat yi FE 3.11 | 8.29); 8.52] 3.94] 3.44] 3.56] 3.73 4.11 
Deep Seine: 

ERE AS alent se RI. 8.26 | 3.29} 3.61] 4.08] 3.91 | 4.08 | 4.27 4.71 
NN RE ERAS BE DU 3.70} 4.43 4.57 4.99 4. 43 4.69 | 5.35 5. 85 
MIS Mieke Gee 4 cans hs mwid oinicaddce Beahuaiadtem ola hu ok. Bec 3.76 | 4.19] 5.15 5. 59 

Metal pipe manufacture: ° 
Draw bench workers_..................s<| 3.06] 83.20] 8.56] 3.85 j......[..-..../:-..._.]...__.. 
Te | 2.91 | 83.02] 3.24] 3,53 ]-...... 3.62 | 3.58 4. 02 
Iron and steel foundries: 
gE ie cree ean 8.09 | 3.60) 3.83 4.18 | 3.96 | 4.25 4. 60 5. 01 
ERIS OSE Pe 3.96} 4.00) 4.23 | 4.59] 4.01 j.._.--_}.______ a 
NS CEE LOD EO, OE LE 3.14 | 3.45] 3.77 | 4.09] 3.41 | 3.99] 4.46 4.75 
Allindustries: 
Dpepererpcme@le. 60) eae 2. 01 2.35} 2.49; 2.76} 2.22) 2.46} 2.62 2. 92 
“ Bemorere, Temes ee | 1.39 1.48 1.70} 1.93 1. 51 1. 83 2. 01 2. 26 
; Skilled laborers, female__............_-..- | 1.48] 1.83) 2.01 | 2.238} 1.72} 1.98] 2.31 2. 52 











The following table shows the wages of laborers employed in the 
metal trades for the years 1920 to 1926: 


AVERAGE HOURLY WAGES OF LABORERS IN THE METAL INDUSTRIES IN THE 
REGION OF PARIS, FRANCE, MAY-JUNE, 1920, AND FEBRUARY, 1922 TO 1926 


[Franc at par=19.3 cents; average exchange value for August, 1926=2.8 cents] 








Average hourly wages 







Occupation 





















| 1920 1922 - 1924 1925 1926 

Unskilled laborers, male: Francs | Francs | Francs | Francs | Francs | Francs 
pO NES BEES TOE ED Sen eee Yes 2. 18 1.99 2.01 2. 35 2. 49 2. 76 
ta ESSE 0 NG GAR 5 SPREE Ss ST SS SRE 2. 24 2.14 2. 21 2. 46 2. 62 2. 92 

Unskilled laborers, female: . 
na ends <nchnkcbcasbicedusahidsteoosisos 1. 58 1.35 1. 39 1. 48 1.70 1. 93 
PRSCR OUND ns hedssicn kd cee edweticds Meet uc® 1.78 1.43 1. 51 1.83 2. 01 2. 26 

Semiskilled laborers, female: 
ye a a are Se ee a ee a ee 1. 63 1. 50 1.49 1. 83 2. 01 2. 2B 
GARE eee ee ee a ee 1.91 1. 59 1.73 1. 98 2.31 2. 52 




























i WAGES AND HOURS IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY OF GER- 
i MANY (WESTERN DISTRICT), IN THE SPRING OF 1926 


HE present article is the second one dealing with the iron and steel 
“1 industry abroad. The first article covered the steel industry 
of Great Britain, while the present one presents data on the 

steel industry of the western district of Germany. No data are given 
for tin-plate or puddling mills because there are no mills of either type 
in the western district; it was stated, however, that some tin plate 
is made in eastern Germany. There are but two regular Bessemer 
furnace plants in the western district. and neither was in operation at 
the time of the agent’s visit. It was stated. that some Bessemer 
furnaces are located in eastern Germany. “The Thomas furnaces 
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(of which there are said to be seven in this district, though only four 
were in operation) are similar to the Bessemer furnaces. The Bes- 
semer process is rapidly going out of use in Germany as it is also in 
England and America, and a larger percentage of steel is being made 
by the open-hearth process. 

At the time of the study (April, 1926) it was estimated that only 
40 per cent of the iron and steel workers in the western district were 
employed full time, 40 per cent were working only part time, and 20 
per cent were out of work altogether. | 


Hours’ of Work 


THE blast furnaces are on the 8-hour basis and from the nature of 
the process, there are three shifts per day, seven days per week. 
In the steel mills, except where noted, there are 10 hours of actual 

work per shift but the process continues for 12 hours except on 
Saturday. ‘The work isso planned that each worker is relieved from 
work half an hour, morning and afternoon, and one hour near midday, 
the process being slowed down, or employees ‘‘doubling up” on the 
work, or a spare hand being brought in. Usually, however, the 
worker so relieved is required to stay in the plant and within call 
during the full 12 hours. On Saturday only one shift is worked, 
the men being on duty 8 hours without relief. Thus, for the day 
shift, the weekly hours of work are 58 but 68 hours are spent at the 
plant. The other shift works the full 60 hours per week, with an 
attendance of 72 hours. There is a shut down of 28 hours over the 
week end, work being resumed Sunday night. The practice of relief 
applies to the night shift as well. 


Wage-Rate System 


NEARLY all wage earners in the metal industries of Germany are 
members of labor organizations and practically all of the work 
done by them is covered by agreement between employers and the 
unions. The German organization of metal workers covers the 
workers in all industries from blast furnaces and steel works to 
remanufacture in foundries and machine shops, tool factories, 
cutlery factories, etc., and even work in precious metals. 

In the iron and steel industry there are wage agreements covering 
general districts, and subsidiary agreements covering separate locali- 
ties. The broad basic agreement covering the iron and steel industry 
in the northwestern district, generally spoken of as the Ruhr district, 
is reproduced in full at the end of this article. In reading this agree- 
ment it will be observed that although provision is made for the 
establishment of wage rates no specific wage rates are given. Some 
of the local agreements (two of which are here reprinted) contain 
basic time rates for the locality. Other local agreements show, by 
occupations, the basic time rates within the several branches of the 
industry. The rates so given, however, relate to time workers, 
while about 85 per cent of the workers are on tonnage or other piece 
rates. The basic time rates are lower than piecework earnings: 
In Germany, pieceworkers work at so-called ‘‘accord”’ rates, that 3s, 
piece rates arrived at by accord or agreement, and established in 
each plant to govern the work done there. 
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The whole system. of wage rates in Germany 1s verypuzzline {to 
an American... Thus,.as shown by the agreement for the Bochum 
distriet (p. 126), all izon and steel workers in the district.are, for wace 
purposes, divided into six main groups: (1) Unskilled and transpor! 
workers, (2) semiskilled workers, (3) semiskilled trained — 
(4) skilled trained werkers, (5) better skilled trained workers, a) 
(6) speetal skilled traimed workers. All of. the occupations this 
each group are, theoretically at least, of equal wage walue. This 
collective grouping of wage earners seems to be the outgrowth of the 
new labor conditions that have arisen in Germany since the war. 
Within the group the wage rate is determined by the age of the 
worker without regard to his ability, provided he is employed i in one 
of the occupations : covered by the group. 

The workers included in group } are all time workers and receive 
the rates stated. In the other groups workers over 21 years of « 
have a nominal time rate per hour, but since, as stated above, about 85 
per cent are pieceworkers the time rate has little significance excep; 
m case of those not yet 21, most of whom are time workers. Thi 
question then, is to arrrve ‘ab pieeework rates and earnimes. If « 
man over 21 does piecework, and produces as much as he did at the 
time rate, he will earn 15 per cent more; i. e., his basie time rate for 
piecework is 15 per eent above the rate for time work. ‘Thus, a man 
with a time rate of 78 pfennigs (18.6 eents) per hour has a basic 
piece rate of 89.7 pfennigs (21.3 cents) per-hour This advance of 
15 per cent is given to make piecework more acceptable. No mention 
is made, in any of the agreements shown here, of this additional 15 
per cent, but it was specified in the previous agreement for the 
district and still is accepted by common consent. 


Piece Rates and Method of Determining Them 


Individual piece rates are worked out in conference between the 

employer and the. works council. By negotiation, a piece rate is 
agreed on that will enable the worker entitled, for example, to 78 
pfennigs per hour on time work to make 89.7 pfennigs per hour at 
pecs rates, working at ordinary speed. This rate may be determined 
rom the man’s production on a time rate ever a certain period or 
may -be based upon piece rates previously determined for others. 
These agreements are constantly being negotiated and when changes 
are made in equipment, processes, or product, all agreements affected 
thereby must be modified. ments, when reached, are recorded 
by the works council, bué only in very important cases do records 
go to the local union offices. 


Earnings of Placeviddlicns 


To publish the time rates alone would be misleading and unfair 
both to the employer and to the worker, because, as stated, the 
establishments are mainly on piecework. Further, to publish the 
basic time rate on which piece rates are based would ‘be misleading in 
only a less cages for when a man undertakes piecework he generally 
aig up and earns more per hour than his basic ‘‘accord” rate per 





1 Throughout this article conversions to United States currency have been made at the par rate of 23. 8 
cents per gold mark and 0.238 cent per pfennig. 
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limited data as to the actual earnings of pieceworkers were 
obtained, but these give a fair idea of actual earnings. The semi- 
skilled laborer in group 2, entitled to 58 pfennigs (13.8 cents) per 
hour on time work has a basic hourly rate for piecework of 66.7 
pfennigs (15.9 cents), but on ‘piecework he actually earns, on an 
average, from 68 to 72 pfennigs {16.2 to 17.1 cents) per hour. The 
semiskilled trained workers in group 3 have a time rate of 62 pfennigs 
(14.8 cents) per hour, an accord basis of 71.3 pfennigs (17 cents), 
and actually earn from'73 to 75 pfennigs (17.4 to 17.9 cents) perhour. 
The skilled trained workersin group 4 have a time rate of 70 pfennigs 
(16.7 cents), an accord rate of 80.5 piennigs (19.2 cents), and Saleally 
earn from 83 to 86 pfennigs (19.8 to 20.5 cents) per hour. In group 
5, that of better skilled tramed workers, there is a time rate of 74 
plennigs (17.6 cents) for men over 21, an,aceord piecework base rate 
of 85.1 pfennigs (20.3 cents), and actual earnings of from 90 to 95 
piennigs (21.4 to 22.6 cents) per hour. Group 6 has a time rate of 
78 | pom (18.6 cents), an aceord rate of 89.7 pfennigs (21.3 cents), 
and earnings of from 95 to 105 pfennigs (22.6 to 25 cents) per hour. 
The earnings stated here may not be absolutely exact, but they are 
very close estimates based on partial data. In using these figures, 
it must be understood that they apply to the group of occupations 
named and not to single occupations, but as explained above, the 


special occupations grouped are considered as being on the same 
wage level. 


Other Factors Affecting Inconae 


None of the wage figures here quoted or referred to hereinafter 
include family allowances paid to married men in addition to their 
regular wages. When the employee has.a wife he is paid one pfennig 
more per hour, and two pfennigs more per hour for each child under 
14.. Married men are protected by law against dismissal because of 
_ are wage, and it is stated that this law is very generally 
obeyed. 

From the wages of the workers, deductions are made to cover taxes, 
and sickness, old-age, accident, and unemployment insurance. ‘Taxes 
take from 5 to 10 per cent of the wages, depending on the income and 
the family dependent on the worker. 





Earnings in Selected Occupations, by Localities 


‘TABLE 1, below, shows, for the 14 localities in the western district, 
earnings per day for selected departments and selected occupa- 
tions of the iren and steel industry. Similar data from the same 
source are not available for other occupations. The table, however, 
gives a clear idea of prevailing daily earnings in this industry in 
western Germany. The figures are as of the latter part of 1925, 
but as there has been no material change in the wage level since the 
res were compiled they represent the earnings as of the spring 

oi 1926. 
_ It will be observed that there are wide ranges in the daily earn- 
a as between different localities. The agreements take into .con- 
ration differences in cost ef living. Hourly earni are also 
affected by appliances and equipment and by the varying success 


of the workers in obtaining favorable piece rates in the different 
establishments. 
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TasL_e 1.—EARNINGS PER DAY IN SELECTED DEPARTMENTS AND 
IN THE WESTERN DISTRICT IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY OF 
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T,ntz 1.—EARNINGS PER DAY IN SELECTED DEPART 
THE WESTERN DISTRICT IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY OF GERMANY Contd. 
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Open-Hearth Plants 


ABLE 2 shows, by occupation, the earnings per day of employees 
in two open-hearth steel plants: 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE EARNINGS PRR DAY IN TWO GERMAN OPEN-HEARTH STEEL 
PLANTS, BY OCCUPATION 





= 





| Average earnings per day Average earnings per day 
Occupation —_ 
Plant No.1} Plant No. 2 Plant No.1} Plant No. 2 











s. Dolls. 4 : 4 .| Mks. Dollis, 
#Steek laberer . : ¥ Third ladkteman 8.50 2.02 
Coal stoker | 18, . First casting-bed maker_ = 
Second casting-bed 


2748 
2.14 | 
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Most of the open-hearth furnaces are stationary but some are of 
the tilting type. Though ‘there are wide variations in size of plant 
and in the kinds of furnaces, a typical plant has about four furnaces. 
The four furnaces will in 12 hours Todene 240 tons. The following 
table shows the number of workers and the average earnings per shi't 
of the crew of a typical plant: 
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Tanse B.-NUMBER ‘OF WORKERS AND EARNINGS PER SHIFT OF CREW OF TYPI- 
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Rolling Mills 


‘THe statement below shows the daily earnings of certain occupa- 
tions in a rolling mill: 
Marks Dotars 


i 11. 80 2.81 
Second heater... =. _-- Tn le ee Oe Bde oes 10. 50 2. 50 
Figst roffer__ 2-2. uk eeiieeell, eae Uae whe 3 11. 80 2. 81 
pnd salle 4 iis tc. Dee ea Gs wa Sk Pucca cue 10. 50 2. 50 


The earnings per hour in a sheet rolling mill are shown in Table: 


TABLE 4.—EARNINGS PER HOUR IN A GERMAN SHEET ROLLING MILL 
= = : 
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Table 5 shows the personnel and earnings per shift of the crew 
of a typical mill rolling plate of a little greater thickness than tin 
piste. A typical mill has two sets of rolls each with its own crew, 

2 plant may contain more than one mill. The mill operates six 
days a week and two shifts a day, with 10 hours of actual work and 
12 hours on duty every day except Saturday when the hours, both 
on duty and of work, are'8. The crews alternate on day and night 
shifts, working a week on each shift. 

- No figures could be obtained as to production. 
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TaBLE 5.—NUMBER OF WORKERS AND EARNINGS PER SHIFT OF CREW OF 
TYPICAL THIN PLATE MILL 








Occupation 


Earnings per shift 


Occupation 


Earnings per shift 
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Mechanical Shops and Repair Department 


“TABLE 6 shows the earnings per day of employees in the mechanical 
shop and repair department of a steel plant. The hours are 9 
per day in most of the occupations. 


TABLE 6.—EARNINGS PER DAY IN THE MECHANICAL SHOPS AND REPAIR DEPART. 
MENT OF A GERMAN STEEL PLANT 
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Miscellaneous Occupations 


OURLY earnings (shown in Table 7 below) were obtained for 

quite a number of miscellaneous occupations found in con- 

nection with an iron and steel plant. The hours are in most in- 
stances 9 per day. 


TaBLE 7-—EARNINGS PER HOUR IN MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS IN THE GER- 
MAN IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 
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Occupation Rate per hour Rate per hour 
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Collective Agreements 


BELOW. are reproduced several typical collective agreements in e 
force in the industry: | a 





AGREEMENT ON WorKING ConpiTiIons oF ManvaL Workers, RHENISH- 
WESTPHALIA ? 








































The following basic collective agreement has been concluded for the district 
of the northwestern group of the Association of German Iron and Steel Manufac- 
turers and the following three metal workers’ federations of the central labor 
organizations: The German Metal Workers’ Federation, District VII; the Christian 
Metal Workers’ Federation, Districts I, [1, IIT; and the Hirsch-Duncker Union of 
German Metal Workers, provincial central organization of Rheinland-Westphalia. 


Articte I.—Scope and general provisions 


1. This agreement shall be applicable to the local employer’s associations and 
establishments affiliated with such employers’. associations in so far as they are | 
members of the “‘workers”’ division * of the district joint industrial council of the 
Rhenish-Westphalian iron and steel industry: 

2. In determining the working conditions of the workers of other trades, 
representatives of other trade-union organizations may on proposal of the con- 
tracting metal workers’ federation be given a voice. Demands of representatives 
of other occupational groups for admission to the joint industrial council and for 
conclusion of special agreements or recognition of agreements concluded in other 
trades shall not be considered. Admission of nonrecognized organizations, 
unauthorized committees, etc., is to be refused. 

3. The right of workers to organize shall not be restricted, but propaganda 
meetings or propaganda lectures shall not take place within the confines of the 
establishmenis. 

4. Provisions of shop pains which are contradictory to this agreement 
shall be abrogated during the period of validity of this agreement. 

5. Working conditions not in accord with this agreement shall be suspended. 

6. Acceptance of subsidiary employment is prohibited. Workers contraven- 
ing this provision may be discharged after a previous warning. 


Articts II.—Hours of labor and payment 


1. The legal provisions shall govern the hours of labor in so far as special 
agreements are not concluded. 

2. The distribution of the hours of labor over the week shall be left for settlement 
by the management and the works council. 

3. With the exception of instances mentioned under Articles IV and VIII, B 
and C, only work actuall rformed shall be paid for. 


he et 


4. A special bonus s paid for work which is specially dirty, dangerous i i 
to life or health, or which involves great wear and tear on clothing. The amount of 
of this bonus shall be fixed from case to case unless such unusual conditions have Ei: 


already been considered in fixing the wage rate for the occupation in question. 
Articie III.—Overtime, Sunday and holiday work 


1. Hours worked in excess of the agreed regular daily hours of labor shall be 
considered as overtime. 

2. Overtime work shall be ordered for urgent reasons only. 

3.‘ Workers shall be obligated to perform overtime work. 

4. The works council shall on request be informed as to the extent of the over- 
time to be worked but the overtime work shall not be stopped thereby. 

5. Overtime shall be paid for at the rate of time and a quarter. Sunday and 
fl work shall not be considered as overtime. 

6. Sunday work shall be considered work between 6 a. m. on Sunday and 
6 a. m. on Monday, it shall be paid for at the rate of time and a half. 
holidays shall be considered as Sundays within the meaning of this section. 











2 As of Mar. 7, 1924. * One of the many subdivisions of the joint industrial councils, 
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Work on the first day of the Easter, Pentecost, and Christmas holidays, as well 
as work on the night shift preceding the first day of the Christmas and New 
Year’s holidays shall be paid for at double rates, 

7. These extra allowances shall be computed on the basis of piece rate and 
hourly earnings. Where difficulties arise in the computation of the piecewor| 
earnings, the extra allowances may be computed on the basis of average hourly 
piecework earnings of the last wage period. 


Articte IV.—Interrupted shifis 


1. Any interruption of a started shift caused by the fault of the management 
shall be paid for at the regular rate. 

2. If a started shift is interrupted owing to a circumstance not within the 
control of the worker and for which neither he nor the employer is responsihie, 
the worker shall nevertheless be compensated for the loss of earnings at half of 


the agreed rate. The worker shall also be given an opportunity, if possible, to | 


make up for this loss of earnings by overtime work without extra pay. 
; = No compensation shall be paid for unworked shifts following the interrupted 
shift. 

4. Compensation in the amount provided above shall only be paid if no other 
work can be assigned to the worker. If he is assigned some other work he shall 
be remunerated at the rate fixed for such kind of work, but his earnings must at 
least reach the amount provided for in sections 1 or 2. 

5. Workers shall have no claim to compensation if the interruption of a started 
shift was caused by the working staff or any part of it, as for instance, by a strike. 

6. If a worker, while in the establishment, becomes the victim of an accident 
which disables him for work, he shall receive the full pay for that day. The 
disability of the worker must be established by the physician treating him. 


ArticLe V.—Lack of work 


If, in case of lack of work, regardless of cause (interruption of operation, short- 
age of coal, power, lack of orders, etc.) the worker agrees to perform other work 
(inclusive of yard work, cleaning), he shall have a claim only to earnings fixed 
for such work. 

Artrcte Vi.—Change of job within establishment 


1. If a worker is temporarily assigned to higher-paid remunerated work, he 
shall be paid for this time the wage rate fixed for such work, provided that he 
performs fully qualified work and that the performance of the work occupies at 
least half a shift. On resumption of the former job he shall be paid at his former 
wage rate. 

2. If he is temporarily assigned to lower-paid work, his earnings shall not be 
reduced until three days have expired, except in the cases provided for in Articles 
IV and VY. This shall also be applicabie if the worker could have been wholly 
or partly employed at his old job during this time. 


Articte VII.— Stretching of employment 


If short-time work is resorted to in order to stretch employment, even though 
the shorter hours result in a smaller output, earnings shall be diminished only if 
notice of such stretching of employment has been given to the workers three 
days in advance. Notification shall be effective if made before the beginning 
* short-time operation. The notification shall be made at the earliest possible 

te, : 

In all cases the earnings of the workers shall be reduce.) only after three days 
have expired since the beginning of short-time operation. 


Articte VIII.—Social institutions 
A, SOCIAL ALLOWANCES 


(a) General provisions: 1. Social allowances shall be granted only for actual 
hours worked, inclusive of Sunday and overtime work. 

In case of short-time operation in accordance with Article VII, the hours lost 
shall be counted as hours worked. Social allowances shall also be paid for days 


en on a vacation earned by the worker in accordance with the present agree- 
ment. 
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2. Social allowances shall be paid from the time the worker has submitted 
incontestable proof that he fulfills the requisites for such allowatices. 
active payment of allowances may be claimed only for a maximum of two weeks 

or to the submission of the elaim for allowances. 

In cases of any changes im the prerequisites for social allowances the worker 
shall be obliged to report such changes. 

3. The empiover shall be entitled to withdraw social allowanees if the worker 
in spite of previous warning, does not provide for these dependents in his family 
whose support the social allowances are intended to facilitate. 

4, Social allowances shall be paid only if the worker can prove that members 
of his family live in @ household in Germany. 

5. Only one family allowance may be drawn by each household and only one 
ehild allowance for each child. 

(b) Family allewanees: Family allowances shall be paid 

1. To married male workers if they live with theiy family or if their family 
lives elsewhere but they ¢omply with their legal duty of support. 

2. To widewed or divorced male or female workers if they submit proof of the 
support of their family. 

3. To workers who ean prove that they live with and are the sole support of 
their family. 

(¢) Childrew allowanees: A children allowance shall be paid to male and 
female workers for their legitimate ehildren under 15 years of age, or for children 
over that age if they have not yet completed their period of compulsory attend- 
ance at elementary schools, or for children incapacitated for work (up to 17 

years of age). 

Illegitimate children supported by their mother shall be considered legitimate. 
As legitimate children shall also be considered (a) legitimated children, (b) step- 
children, and (c) adopted children, if they belong to the household of the worker 
and their sustenance is net being paid for by another party. 

Children allowance in accordance to the preceding provisions shall also be 
paid for brothers-and sisters of the worker if they live with hiny and he ean prove 
that he is their sole support. 


B. BIRTH AND DEATH ALLOWANCES 


The head of a household shall in ease of death of a member of his family who 
lives with him be granted leave for one day with the same compensation as for 
vacation days;incase of his wife’s death, for two days; and in ease of his wife’s 
confinement, for one day. 


C. VACATION WITH PAY 


1. Vaeations with pay shall be granted as follows: 

(a) To workers and apprentiees under £8 years of age two days during the 
second year of their enyployment in the establishment and three days in subse- 
quent vears; 

(by Te workers over 1% years of age: Fr the second year of their employment 
in the establishments 3 davs; in the third, 4 days; in the fourth, 5 days; in the 
fifth, 6 days; in the sixth, 7 days; in the seventh, 8 days; from the eighth to the 
twelfth years, 9 days; from the thirteenth to the sixteenth years, 10 days; from 
the seventeenth to the twentieth years, I! days; and in the twenty-first and 
subséquent years, I2 days. 

The time spent in the employment of the establishment before the completed 
caueeth year of age shall be considered as not more than one year’s empioy- 
ment. 

Vacation days im excess of sit days may, whenever the economic situation 
requires it, be surrendered by the workers if they are paid for the vacation days 
i The management shall come to an agreement with the works council on 

is question.‘ 

2. A vacation ninst be granted before the expiration of one year after the date 
on which the worker becoraes entitled to a vacation. 

%. No compensation shall be paid for a vacation not taken. 





By mutual agreement a worker is transferred by a co ‘from one department to another or from 
Pr AB od de nb ft to anerher Cof the sme conipany, the worker have the claim fo the'sarne 
Vacation to: he would have entitled wi such 





. 
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4. Unjustified and unexcused absences from work shall be deducted without 
pay from the vacation. In case of strikes called without authorization of ih. 
district councils of the contracting trade-unions the claim to the next vacation 
shall be forfeited. In the case of strikes not of a local character, this question 
shall, in doubtful cases, be decided by the arbitration board provided unde; 
Article XI. 

5. Workers who were seriously injured in the war, as well as all those who 
owing to injury in military service, are in receipt of a military pension amount ing 
to 50 or more per cent of the full pension shall be granted the vacation to which 
they are entitled under section 1, increased by one day. The same shal! be 
applicable to workers who have been seriously injured in accidents, 

6. If the worker consents that Sunday shall be included in the days of leave, 
he shall receive compensation for the Sunday without extra allowances. In the 
.case of workers who regularly work on Sundays, Sundays on which they sre 
obligated to work shall be reckoned as normal working-days. This applies for 
instance, to relief shifts on blast furnaces, coke ovens, etc. b 

7. At the beginning ef his vacation a worker may be granted an advance on 
his wages. 

8. The management shall determine on what date the individual workers may 
begin their vacation. The workers shall be notified of this date as early as pos:i- 
ble. In order that vacations may be granted to the fullest extent, each group 
of workers shall be obligated to perform the work of those workers who are on 
vacation. 

9. A worker may not undertake other work for wages during his vacation. In 
ease of contravention of this provision, he shall lose his wages during the vacation 
and shall also forfeit his right to a vacation during the next year. If a worker has 
given notice of his intention to leave his employment, he shail have no claim to 
vacation credit for the period of the notice. If a worker is given notice of dis- 
charge he shall be granted the vacation credit for the time due him until he is 
finally discharged. 

If a worker is discharged without notice in accordance with the industrial code 
or the shop rules, he forfeits his claim to a vacation. 

10. The right to a vacation shall be considered as unearned if the worker aiter 
his return from his vacation does not continue to work in the establishment for a 
period corresponding at least to the period for giving notice. 


ArtTIcLE IX.—Piecework 


1. All work the nature of which permits it must on request of the management 
be assumed either on a straight or a mixed piecework basis. 

2. Straight and mixed piecework rates shall be so fixed that higher earnings 
than the fixed hourly rates may be made with increased production. [Fixed 
earnings shall not be guaranteed thereby. Hourly rates shall be guaranteed fir 
piecework for which a piece rate has not yet been definitely fixed. The piece 
rates shall be agreed upon in each establishment. Adjustment of piece rates by 
means of premiums shall be discontinued. 

3. If disputes as to piece rates arise in remanufacturing establishments, the 
workers shall appoint from among themselves two or three men to negotiate with 
the representatives of the management as to the final fixing of the piece rates in 
question. ‘These workers shall be experienced, skilled men who by long emplov- 
ment in the establishment have become familiar with the nature of the manufac- 
turing process. Their names shall be submitted to the management by the 
works council, and, if practicable, they shall be selected in equal numbers from 
among the signatory metal workers’ organizations. 

If an agreement can not be reached by this method, the work over which the 
dispute has arisen shall be performed by a person named by the ment in 

E ment with the two or three workers’ representatives, under the super- 
vision of the management and of one of the workers’ representatives, and the piece 
rate shall then be fixed in accordance with section 2. Controversies as to piece 
rates shall not be allowed to delay the execution of the work in question. 

4. Each worker e on piecework shall at the beginning of a job be given 
pespagtcrs instructions showing the nature of the job, the quantity to be made, and 

piece rate. 

5. If a pieceworker is being hindered by lack of materials or tools or by inter- 
ruptions, he shall report this fact Semediaal to his chief. If an interruption 
exceeds half an hour, the worker shall receive his hourly wage for the time lost. 
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If, in the opinion of the worker, the interruption is due to the fault of the 
superiors, immediate reporting to the management will serve the interests of both 
the employer and the worker. 

If it should be found that the interruption was due to gross fault of a superior, 
the worker shall receive his hourly wage for the time lost. . 
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ARTICLE X.—Apprenticeship 


Uniform apprenticeship contracts between contracting parties shall be drafted 
for the entire field covered by the present agreement. he following regulations 
shall govern other matters relating to the apprenticeship system: 

Only apprentices with whom an apprenticeship contract must be concluded in 
conformity with the industrial code shall be considered as apprentices. 

1. Training period: The training period shall, as a rule, be three years. 
establishments providing shnery-aided 3 
up to four years shall be permissible. 

2. Hours of labor: The hours of labor shall be regulated by the legal provisions 
and by the provisions of the present agreement. 

Rest periods must be granted in accordance with the legal provisions and 
ecrees. 

Sunday work shall not be permissible. During the last third of the training 
period Sunday work may, in exceptional cases, be permitted for training purposes.. 
Apprentices may work overtime in urgent cases only. 

3. Remuneration: Remuneration of apprentices shall be granted in the form 
of hourly wages which shall be agreed upon at the conclusion of wage agreements. 

Apprentices may not be employed at piecework except during the last third of 
their training period. Exceptions from this rule may be made if their training is 
not unfavorably influenced thereby. 

4. ‘Training: The training of apprentices shall relate to their craft and be 
carried out humanely. In so far as theoretical trade training can be given within 
the establishment it shall be carried out. In each large establishment, an 
engineer trained in practice and theory or a master mechanic shall be charged 
with and be responsible for the supervision of apprenticeship problems. 

5. Right to employment of apprentices: An establishment which employs 
skilled craftsmen and is suited for giving training to apprentices may employ 
apprentices, but their number shall be in a suitable proportion to that of the i 
skilled workers and shall as a rule not exceed one-third of that of the latter. aS. 

Provisions shall be made for a suitable probation period, during which both a 
parties may cancel the apprenticeship contract. | 

On the termination of the apprenticeship period apprentices shall be given an Ie. 
examination and a certificate shall be issued to them as to its results. 

6. Medical examination: Before their employment apprentices shall be a 
oe by a physician as to their physical and mental fitness for the chosen . 
trade. 2 
7. Gerieral provisions: The contractual provisions for female apprentices shall “os 
be the same as for male apprentices. 

Working hours missed because of required attendance at continuation school y 
may be deducted from the wages of apprentices. s 

Provisions depriving apprentices of the right of combination and of attending i 






















In 
highly qualified training a training period 




















meetings shall not be incorporated in apprenticeship contracts. i 
8. Trade committee: The training of apprentices shall be directed by the & 
management. A trade committee shall be formed in each plant for the regulation : a 











of other apprenticeship problems and for the settlement of disputes. This 
committee shall be composed of representatives of the management and of from 
one to three older, experienced, skilled workers who, if possible, shall be chosen 
from among the members of the works council. This trade committee shall also 
have charge of the final examination of apprentices and of the carrying out of this 
agreement. 


ARTICLE X1.—Settlement of disputes 


Disputes relating to the enforcement and interpretation of the present agree- 
ment shall be decided by an arbitration board appointed by the contracting parties _ 2% 
and composed of three representatives of each of these parties. : # i 
If an agreement can not be reached. a nonpartisan chairman shall be appointed. 
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Period of validity of the agreement 


The preceding agreement shall come into force on Mareh 1, 1924, and shall be 
valid for an indefinite period. lt may be abrogated on two months’ notice on the 
first of any month. 


WaGcrE AGREEMENT FOR THE Bocuum Heavy InpustrRy 


The Employers’ Association of the Iron and Steel and Machinery Industry of 
Bochum and near-by localities on the one hand, and the German Metal Workers’ 
Federation, Christian Metal Workers’ Federation, and the Hirsch-Duneker Union 
of German Metal Workers, all of Bochum, have eoncluded the following coilectiy. 
agreement: 

The provisions of the basic collective agreement on the labor conditions of 
workers in the Rhenish-Westphalian Iron and Steel Industry of March 7, 1924, 
shall govern the present agreement. ' 

For purposes of remuneration the workers employed in the iron and steel and 
mechinery industries of Bochum shall be growped as follows: 

Group 1. Unskilled and transport workers. ( 

Group 2. Semiskilled workers. 

Group 3. Semiskilled trained workers. 

Group 4. Skilled trained workers. 

Group 5. Better skilled trained. workers. 

Group 6. Special. skilled trained workers. 

The distribution amend these groups shall be made on the basis of the col- 
lective wage agreements of the iron ot steel and machinery industries of March 
1, 1923, which in all other respects. are no longer in foree. 

The amount of the wage rates shall be goverfied by the wage agreenrents in 
force at the time being for workers of the northwestern group. In so far as this 
agreement does not. provide otherwise they are shown in the wage schedule 
appended here. 

For werkers afflicted with physical infirmities as well as for those seriously 
injured in aceidents or in the war, who are employed at light work, the earnings 
shall be fixed: in each case in accordance with the output. If the wages of such 
workers have not been regulated within six full shifts, the workers in question 
shall receive the regular rates fixed in the collective agreement. 

Leaders of a gang of workers working at time rates shall receive a bonus of 7 
per cent on the basic wage of the best-paid worker of the gang in question. 

Leaders of a group of pieceworkers, who do not themselves do pieceweork shall 
receive a bonus of 4 per cent on their basic wage as well as on the earnings of the 
best-paid pieeeworker of the group in question. 

Leaders who do piecework with their group shall in addition to their piece-rate 
earnings, receive a bonus of 7 per cent. on their basic wage. 

Apprentices shall receive 85 per cent of the wage rates of unskilled workers of 
the same age class. Im the first year of apprenticeship they shall be eonsicered 
to be 14 years of age, and so on. 

Female workers shall receive 70 per cent of the wage rates of male workers.of the 
same occupational and age class. 

he age classes shall be graded as follows: 

Over 20 years of age, 90 per cent; over 19 years of age, 80 per eent; over 18 
years of age, 70 per cent; over 17 years of age, 55 per cent; over 16 years.of age, 
45 Re cent; ever 15 years of age, 35 per cent; over 14 years of age, 25 per cent. 

he initial wage for newly employed workers shail for all groups be 5 per cent 


lower than the maximum rate of the oecupational and. age group in. question. 
The initial wage rates are shown in the appended e sehedule. 
Notg.—The Pages 9g period for all newly yed workers shall be four 


weeks in accordance with the district regulation of wages of March 1, 1925. 

Disputes — from the application of the present agreement shall be settled 
by negotiation of the management with the works council. If an agreement 
is not arrived at, an arbitration board nominated by the contracting parties 
shall render an award. This board shall be composed of three representatives 
eaeh of the contracting parties and of a nonpartisan chairman chosen by them. 
If the members of the board can not come to an mient in choosing a chair- 
man, the chairman of the arbitration board of Bochum shall preside. _ 

This agreement shall come into force on August 1, 1925, and may be abrogated 
on the first of any month by giving a month’s notice. 
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WAGE BATES PER HOUR AS OF JULY 1, 1925! 
[Time rates applying after four weeks’ employment] 

















Rate 
Group and age can Group and age i ~ 
7 
Group 1. Unskilled and transport work- Group 4. Skilled trained workers, aged 
ers, aged over— Pig. Cts. over— Pfq. Cts. 
Remo Ja bigusa patie 61TH Bl yomew. oo 70° 167 
BP MND. . dct disutidn aseents. 5 tho OO PPOs hid ahindidcce Sestsitees iin 63 15.0 
ARE RIERA. AGS Me NR 44 10.5 |} IE ica lnns winner inane Retail 56 13.3 
ial apiece dle al. “pig. 4 FBLE x gees 39. 8. 3 oo any ee 49 11.7 
go ss wes ea Seu EE Oe 30 «(7.1 ae Pees... c,d. sdb eae ie 39) 9.3 
SN As 041.43. dinihn Akan optidh ei» 25 60 | Group5. Better skilled trained workers, 
into adc ail sea 19 4.5 over— 
Eigen lili 5 3 4-B<n pi anma  rse a 1¢ 3:3 ES oe a te ee eee 74 17.6 
Greup 2 Semiskilled laborers, aged Seema NL BLAS i Be 67 15.9 
ever— 1 PO RNIB isi Libs ede petotnioed—biak 59 140 
I kN a lnc kn Nekeibion 58 13.8 8 SPR ER ERR ATE Le 52 12.4 
NG a htt ae ek 52 2.4 If BE ini nics hn a. ~ occa teenebe 41 ¢.8 
Ns ., ploddtbhdechd wed dbnigl 46 16.9 || Group 6. Special skilled trained work- 
REE ers gre ee eee meres 4 &8 ers, aged over ~ 
RANA EPR St 32. 7.6 i i 73 18.6 
SS ne ee es 6% 6.2 PC toe ee oe Se ae 70 16.7 
Be 2 UU Si Dh a @ 43) PPO UG . wd cde scdeuadc evade 62 14.8 
Se sind 5X kt Sib ahhh bpspancihclintiie 5 3.6 FU Sins i obibbihn eaihtb tatadeitildin dint 55 13.1 
Group 3. Semiskilled trained workers, Be Fin ching ccarntaiiopnercaes 43 10,2 
aged over— 
Ste LU. 2 Sdoadtcmel, dds d 62 14:8 
it ei. dete Lee oe 56 13.3 
RRR REE aa > Se See cee Se 50 11.9 
EEL”. \Uldutl a dcscqnppaoecee. 43 10.2 
Ree 3. Lk we ee 8.1 














? The rates for the lower ages are nominal in the higher skilled groups, as few persons under 21 are qualified 
for the positions. ‘The peculiarity of the wage system is iMustrated in this table, as age to a far greater 
extent than ability is the deciding factor in the wage rate; thus, a boy of 17 qualified to be in the highest 
skilled group receives 12 pfennigs per hour less than a laborer aged 21 in the common labor group. The 
rates here stated? are for time work. The higher earnings at piecework have been given on p. 115. 


Group classification 

Group I: Unskilled and transport workers other than at furnaces. 

Group Ii: Semiskflled workers, such as borers on small boring machines, 
cold sawyers, stampers, shearmen, drillers, crane operators other than at fur- 
naces, blacksmiths’ helpers in repair and tool forges, motor attendants, unskilled 
and transport workers in furnace departments. 

If: Semiskified mechanics, such as machinists, turners, milling- 
machine hand, grinder, planer, puncher, corer on large boring machines, elec- 
trician, armature winder, toolsmith, repair smith, welder, dolomite burner, 
botler maker, riveter, tinsmith, fitters’ helper, assemblers’ helper, saddler, joiner, 
carriage builder, carpenter, mason, painter, gardener. 

After three years’ uninterrupted employment in the same establishment 
as & semiskilied mechanic and corresponding performance of work, the occupa- 
= —, above shall be remunerated as if they were classified under 

rroup [V. 

Crane operators in furnace departments. 

Group IV: Skilled mechanics, such as machinists, turners, milling-machine 
hands (horizontal milling machine), grinders, electriciens, armature winders, 
tool makers, repair smiths, welders, boiler makers, timsmiths (plumbers), 
assemblers, saddiers, joiners, earriage builders, masons, painters, gardevers, 


ers. 
ier, soa ¥: cialists, 104 per cent. 
Group VI: Specialists, 107 per eent.5 


First hands among mechanics 


First hands among mechanics as well as assemblers of the electric department 
‘he ree a bonus of 4 per cent on the basic wage of skilled mechanics 
oup FY). 
[Lhe agreement also lists the different departments of the general aerak 
and enumerates in detail the specific ooeupleabta in each department that fall 
within each group.] 





5 Evidently means rate is 104 or 107 per cent of rate of Group IV. 
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Wace AGREEMENT, MvuHLHEIM-RvuurR ® 


The following general provisions have been agreed on by the representatives 
of the signatory concerns on the one hand and by the representatives of the 
signatory central trade-union organizations on the other as the basis for the 
wage agreement. 

The provisions of the basic collective agreement of the District Joint Indus- 
trial Council on the labor conditions of workers in the Rhenish- Westphalian iron 
and steel industry in accordance with the arbitration award of March 7, 1924, 
and all subsequent amendments shall govern the present agreement. 

The agreed wage rates shall be applicable to those wage workers who perform 
fully qualified work. 

The wage rates of workers who are invalids, sickly, or not fully qualified 
physically shall be fixed by free agreement in consultation with the legal repre- 
sentatives of the workers (works council). As workers not fully qualified physi- 
cally shall be considered those who because of physical infirmities or age ¢an not 
perform fully qualified work; workers below the average in skill shall not be in- 
cluded in this class, nor shall workers seriously injured in the war. 

Workers, who through three years’ experience have acquired the skill of 
craftsmen and are able to execute independently all the work connected with 
their trade, shall receive the wages of skilled workers of the trade in question. 

Female workers shall receive 70 per cent of the agreed wages of male workers. 

If disputes arising out of the present-wage agreement can not be settled 
amicably, they shail be submitted for settlement to the wage committee of the 
contracting parties. 

As regards piecework, the provisions of the basic collective agreement of the 
district joint industrial council on the working conditions of workers in the 
Rhenish-Westphalian iron and steel industry shall be applicable. 

All workers under 18 years of age with whom apprenticeship contracts have 
not been concluded shall be considered as juvenile workers within the meaning 
of the present agreement. 

The provisions of the basic collective agreement and other agreements con- 
cluded within the-district shall be applicable to apprentices. 

Leaders of a group of skilled workers working at time rates shall receive a 
bonus of 10 per cent of the wage of the group. 

Leaders of a group doing piecework shall receive 5 per cent more than the 
average earnings of the group. 

Leaders of a gang of unskilled workers shall receive a bonus of 10 per cent of 
the wage of the gang. 

All amendments and additions to this agreement hereafter adopted shall form 

art of it. ‘ 
. The provisions agreed upon on the basis of negotiations of the district joint 
industrial council shall come into force on March 1, 1924, and may be abrogated 
on the first of any month on one month’s notice. 

Amendments to this agreement which result from the basic agreement or from 
other wage agreements made for the district shall come into force on the dates 
fixed for the district, without notice of abrogation of the present agreement. 


ScuepuLe A.— Machinery, faciories, and rélated establishments 


The hourly wage rate of unskilled workers 21 years of age shall be fixed as the 
basic wage and set at 100 per cent. 

The hourly rate of skilled workers shall as a rule be fixed at 125 per cent of the 
basic wage. Inindividual cases (not exceeding 10 per cent of the skilled workers) 
it may not fall below 120 per cent. In the case of specially qualified skilled 
workers the rate may go beyond 125 per cent. 

The entrance wage of newly employed workers shall be 95 per cent during the 
period of probation (four weeks). 

The age classes shall be graded as follows: ' 

Over 20 years, 90 per cent; over 19 years, 80 per cent; over 18 years, 70 per 
cent; over i7 years, 55 per cent; over 16 years, 45 per cent; over 15 years, 35 per 
cent; over 14 years, 25 per cent. 

The family allowance shall amount to 0.01 mark (0.24 cent) per hour and the 
children allowance to 0.02 mark (0.48 cent) per hour. 





¢ As of Mar. 31, 1924. 
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ScuupuLe B.—Steel workers, rolling mills, and related establishments 


Wage rates for production departments, special provisions.—(a) Workers 18 to 
21 years of age who are employed at piecework in production departments shall 
on principle be compensated without regard to their age, if they work at jobs 
usually filled by workers over 21 years of age. 

(b) Work other than at furnaces shall be paid for at the agreed time rates. 
The younger age classes shall be paid in accordance with the age class scale. 

(c) Juvenile workers under 18 years of age shall receive the pay of their age 
class and if employed at difficult jobs a bonus of from 5 to 10 per cent. 
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WAGES OF ENGLISH SEAGOING WIRELESS OPERATORS 


HE Labor Review for May, 1926, contained an account of the 
T terms on which the English seagoing wireless operators went 
back to work after a strike lasting over two months. The 
original dispute was over the status of the operators when aboard 
ship. The shipowners claimed that they were a part of the ship’s 
crew, and that their wages and conditions of work should therefore 
be based on those of the officers in the mercantile marine service. 
The operators claimed that they were employees of the wireless 
companies who happened to be assigned to these particular places 
of work, that the fact of their being aboard ship was purely incidental, 
and that their wages and conditions of work should be wholly inde- 
pendent of those of the ship’s force. The terms on which the strike 
was settled left this question to be decided, if the two parties could 
not come to an agreement upon it, by the industrial court, to which 
in due time it was referred, and which issued its award on July 30, 
1926. 

The decision of the court, as given in the Ministry of Labor Gazette 
(London) for August, 1926, is on the whole in favor of the ship- 
owners’ contention. For various reasons the court held ‘‘that a 
system of remuneration based on the class and tonnage of the vessel 
on which the operator is employed offers the best solution of the 
difficulties whith have arisen under the present system,’’ but also 
pointed out that the only chance of this plan being successful was that 
the owners should operate it in such a way as to insure equality of 
opportunity for promotion to every operator in the service. 1e 
wages were set as follows: 


The rates of wages for Grade I operators range from £13! and £14 per month 
in the case of Class III vessels to £16, £17, £18, and £19 per month in the case 
of Class I vessels. In Class II vessels the rates are £14 and £15 per month. 

For Grade II operators the rates vary from £8 10s. to £10 10s. per month, 
according to length of service, without 2 ate to the class of vessel; and the rate 
for Grade III operators is a flat rate of £7. 

In addition to these standard rates, the decision of the court makes provision 
for an extra payment to operators whose service abroad exceeds 12 months, of 
£1 per month for the first six months of such service over 12 months, and there- 
after, for each additional 6 months, 10s. per month extra. 


Special rates are provided for operators on board oil tankers, ships 
of foreign registry, and the like, and various incidental payments and 
allowances are arranged. In the case of operators at present in the 
service, the new scales are not to become fully operative for a period 
of six years. 





1 At par pound = $4.8665, shilling =24.3 cents; exchange value about par. 
[1053] 
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WORKING HOURS, THE FIVE-DAY WEEK, AND REST 
SPELLS IN ENGLAND 


HE annual report of the chief inspector of factories and work- 
y= in England for the year 1925 contains a section devoted 
to hours of employment, in which attention is called to the 
prevalenceof a working-day shorter than thelaw requires. Even when 
a 60-hour week is legally permissible, factories m which such hours 
are worked are becoming rare, and the 48-hour week “appears to be 
almost universal.’”? This assertion is perhaps an understatement o/ 
the real position, since the investigation carried on by the board of 
trade, of which the results have recently been made public, shows 
that in important groups of industries a large proportion of the work- 
ers have a week of less than 48 hours.' But im spite of the general 
reduction, eases remain in which adult male workers, on whose cni- 
loyment there is no legal restriction, werk extremely long hours. 
Jen have been found working a 72-hour week in bakeries, and in the 
men’s tailoring trade, where work is often carried on in the home, 
pew, are long, though it is difficult to get precise data as to their 
engtna. 


The Five-day Week 


FIVE-DAY week, the report states, has been introduced in a 
number of factories, but as yet itis not possible to say whether 

it is to become @ permanent and general feature. Often it has been 
introduced because of the industrial depression, and a period of good 


trade will be needed before it will be possible to say whether its con- 
tinuance will be found profitable. Where bad trade has not been 
responsible for its introduction, various reasons are given for adopting 
it. It reduces overhead charges, especially where preliminary proc- 
esses require raising steam or making up fires, and it also gives oppor- 
tunities for cheammimg and repairing machinery and overhauling the 
plant. ‘‘Then, the output on Saturday has often been found unsatis- 
factory, due to distracted attention of workers; further, the fair 
distribution of work when Christians and Jews are employed in the 
same factory has been made possible.”’ 

Another advantage is that it saves the worker the expense and time 
involved in coming and returning from his work place on one day, 
an item of considerable importance in some districts where workers 
live far from their employment. 40 

No general claim has been made that outpat has been increased 
under the five-day week, but on the other hand there is no evidence 
of its fallmg off. Both managers and employees appear to like the 
system where it has been introduced, the managers saying that the 
young workers, especially, seem much fresher after the long week end, 
while the older workers like the chance it gives them to attend to 
their own affairs. 

In the Midlands, in two factories employing together 9,000 workers, the system 
had been in operation for over six years. The workers are enthusiastic about it, 


and the output of the factories is stated to be most satisfactory. One free morn- 
ing in the week gives workers opportunities for attending continuation classes, 





1 See Labor Review, September, 1926, p. 119. 
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WAGES, ETC., OF MEXICAN AGRICULTURAL LABORERS I3l 





or pursuing a hobby, and may prove te be an effective means of combating the 
effect of monotonous work, which is undoubtedly om the increase as a result of 
the perfection in machine opérations. 


Length of Working Spells, and Rest Pauses 


Tire mportenthe of the day has not been made to apply equally to 

the two work spells. It is common to have a five-hour spell, 
especially in such industries as clothing, confeetionery, letter-press 
printing, and laundries, usually from 8 a. m. to i p. m., followed by 
an afternoon spell of 31%, 4, or 4% hours, which at times of pressure 
may be extended to 5 hours. 


The length of speil is often determined by local conditions, such as the acces- 
sibility of the factory to the workers’ homes, means of transit, etc., and in some 
trades to the fact that there is no work on Saturdays and that the 48 hours must 
be fitted into five days. 


The practice of breaking the spell by a rest period of 10 to 15 
minutes 13 becoming more general in all industries, “especially 
nontextile trades end where a 5-hour spell is in operation.” These 
breaks are more common in the morning than in the afternoon spell, 
owing prebably to the fact that the morning spell is apt to be the 
longer. The Industrial Fatigue Research Board has established the 
fact that in a spell of 414 hours or longer a short rest pause tends to 
greater efficiency with an increase in output. 

There is, however, 2 great diversity of opinien on the part of employers on this 
question, some holding that the effect is favorable, while others maintain that 
the break is unsettling and that the rate of production for a short time before 
and after such an established break is lessened. Some firms are of the opinion 
that the output is greater in the seeond half of the morning—-i. e., after the break— 
than it is during the first, while one occupier in the precision grinding trade 
introduced 4 break toward the end of the afternoon’s work as a precaution against 


secidents, because in his opinion the liability to accidents was greater when the 
girls were tired. 


It is noted that where the system is adopted it is nearly always continued, 


which may be taken as a sign that output is not seriously diminished. 


Pieceworkers, it is stated, occasionally work through such inter- 
vals, but apparently this is unusual. In general, it is admitted that 
the system is popular with the workers and has helped to make them 
more contented when it has been introduced. It is not customary 
for employers to make any deductions from the wages of time workers 
on account of sach intervals. 


WAGES AND COST OF LIVING OF MEXICAN 
AGRICULTURAL LABORERS 


HAT the wages of agricultural workers in most parts of Mexico 
are not at the present time sufficient to afford a livelihood is 
emphasized in an article by Egidia Ferrari, appearing in the 

January—March, 1926, issue of the International Review of Agricul- 

tural Economics (Rome, Italy). 

In the Federal District, the writer states, farm laborers earn on the 

average 36 pesos’ a week and those having families of from 3 to 5 


lettin 





1 Peso at par =49.85 cents; average exchange rate for August, 1926=48.8 cents. 
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persons spend 25 pesos a week for food. In the State of Jalisco the 
average wage is only 22.50 pesos a week, of which 16 pesos is spent 
for food. The food bill in the State of Mexico consumes 15 of the 
24 pesos earned. In short, food costs amount to two-thirds of the 
wages, and very little remains for other necessary expenses. If tho 
cost of living and the rate of wages were adjusted on a scientific basis 
to the present food prices, wages would have to be raised at least 2 
pesos a day. During the period from 1910 to 1918 the cost of living 
of the farm workers rose from an index of 100 to 170. The purchasing 
power and consumption of the Mexican worker to-day is only one- 
fourteenth of that of the laborer in the United States. It is pointed 
out that while from 1891 the prices of articles of consumption have 
advanced in Mexico even more than in the United States, nominal] 
wages have remained stationary since 1900. In addition, the Mexi- 
can currency has lost a large part of its purchasing power in the last 
20 years. 

In order to inquire into possible ways of counteracting these hich 
living costs, a national subsistence congress was held in Mexico City 
from August 16 to 26, 1925, attended by representatives of 40 organi- 
zations and officials of 219 institutions. Not only the Federal 
departments but 15 of the State governments and the chambers of 
commerce of the principal cities were represented, as were also tie 
Mexican Medical Association and various labor organizations. 
The Government proposed to establish a commission of permanent 
control which should undertake to reduce living costs by the follow- 
ing methods: Statistical inquiries; economic studies and technical 


advice given to all activities concerned in reducing the cost of living; 
and reform proposals and provisions, including credit, labor, trans- 
port, proper incidence of taxation, banking services, supplies of raw 
materials, etc., with a view to the prevention of illicit profits by single 
groups. 
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WAGES IN VALENCIA PROVINCE, SPAIN 


HE following table, showing the number of skilled and unskilled 

i workers employed in the Province of Valencia, the average 

wage per hour, and the index numbers thereof, by industry, 

for the years 1914, 1920, and 1925, is taken from the official bulletin 
of the Department of Labor, Commerce, and Industry of Spain.’ 





1 Spain. Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercioe Industria. Boletin Oficial, Madrid, April, 1926, pp. 135, 136. 
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AVERAGE HOURLY WAGES AND INDEX NUMBERS THEREOF, BY INDUSTRY, 1914, 
1920, AND 1925 


[Peseta at par=19.3 cents; average exchange rate in August, 1926, was 15.3 cents] 















































———— 
1914 1920 1925 
Average Average Average 
Sex and industry Num. | 20Urly wage | .7.1.,. [hourly wage| | hourly wage 
ber of ber ss ber of 
work- work- work- 
Index Index Index 
ers | Rate |num-| © | Rate |num-| ®* | Rate |num- 
bers bers bers 
Males 
Skilled workers: Pesetas Pesetas Pesetas 
Mining, Quarrying-............... 127} 0.50; 100 216 | 0.94 189 280 | 1.10 220 
DEO. 1, 300 - 56 100 1, 460 1. 00 178 1, 740 1.15 205 
Iron and other metals_........_._- 2, 925 -50 | 100} 2,905| 1.10] 220) 2,560] 1.09 218 
SE hi wdne ancnncatistduotiint 3, 379 -35 | 100] 3,384 -78 | 223 | 3,780 . 92 263 
a So MIRAI esi SE BRE DA 1, 205 -386 | 100] 1,277 -65 | 180} 1,008 . 78 216 
Caengtruction .§.. - 2-2. .<4..-....5<- 3, 925 -50 | 100} 4,205} 1.20] 240) 4,135] 1.30 260 
(a ti li dapat lish ie Sl 1,187 | .43] 100} 1,294) .85| 197] 1,302] .97| 225 
COE Fae SR ee ee ee ag 930 -50 |} 100 957 1.44 |} 288 967 1. 50 300 
SES Tay a Se -31 | 100] 1,194 76 | 245 | 2,040 . 82 264 
EE ESAS Aas are 31 100 1, 814 81 261 1, 604 95 306 
Hides and leather 32 100 | 1,800 281 1, 600 - 95 296 
CE. sunt cuseneasawe . 57 100 | 3,078 1,59 | 279 | 3,022 1.29 226 
Transpcertation -49 | 100} 5,990 98 | 200] 6,428 - 9% 200 
Re -44|} 100| 2,550} 1.12] 254; 2,550) 1.12 254 
TET TARE 2 Sie he ee S05 . 53 100 612 93 175 629 1.18 222 
EASES ae ee eee ee . 30 100 | 2,443 92 | 306 2, 317 . 81 270 
Unskilled workers: 
Metallurgical. ...............-. as -38 | 100 865 57 | 150 665 81 213 
Iron and other metals -3l 160 685 61 196 628 66 213 
Chemical............. . 30 100 1, 341 63 | 210 1, 289 63 210 
ii iia Sct es WE ht cen he tiie .23 100 560 48 | 208 421 . 57 247 
Construction --.......-.. -36 | 100] 2,320 79 | 219] 2,065 . 89 247 
EY Pee San eee . 23 100 1, 135 - 52 243 1, 183 -70 304 
Transportation -29;} 100] 1,235 .73 | 251} 1,460 73 251 
TAR CES) RS Sa eapers 508 .3l 100 525 -79 | 255 540 7 255 
Natit wihin' aie ith ich agin leghiiihin anh 437 -17 100 564 -81 | 476 580 81 476 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 





EMPLOYMENT IN SELECTED ) INDUSTRIES IN SEPTEMBER, 


“+ MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries advanced 1.7 per 
E. cent in September as compared with August, and pay-roll 
totals advanced 0.5 per cent, according to returns made to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics by 10,276 establishments in 54 indus- 
tries. These establishments, in September, employed 3,091,346 
wage earners, or 45 per cent of the total number ef employees in the 
54 industries surveyed. The combined earnings of these enrployecs 
in one week of September amounted to $81,586,279. 
Animprovement in employment is usual in September, summer heat 
and vacations having ended, but the earnings of employees fre- 
ents are less than in August, owing to the effect of Labor Day 
elosing, which is shown im all monthly or biweekly pay rolls ending 
the middle of the month. Therefore, the increase of pay-roll totals 
in September of this year—nearly one-half million dollars—indicates 
& very great advance in employees’ earnings im general, an advance 
- Jarge as to more than wipe out the loss of pay due to the holiday 
closing. : 
Employment in September, also, was 1.4 per cent greater than in 
the same month of 1925, and pay-roll totals were 5.2 per cent greater. 
The Bureau of Labor Statisties’ weighted index number of em- 
ployment for September is 92.2 as compared with 90.7 for August, 
1926, and 90.9 for September, 1925; the index number of pay-roll 
totals for September is 95.1 as compared with 94.6 for August, 1926, 
and 90.4 fer September, 1925. 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in August and September, 1926 


HIRTY-NINE of the 54 separate industries made employment 
gains in September, 14 of the gains being over 3 per cent each. 
The fertilizer industry’s fall season brought an increase to its 
employees of nearly one-third, and confectionery began its. cooler 
weather upward trend with an increase of 18.6 per cent. Cotton 
goods gained 6.4 per cent; millinery, 5 per cent; woolen goods, 4.7 
oa cent; shirts, 4 per cent; and women’s clothing, 3.4 per cent. 
achine tools more than recovered from August vacation effects 
with an increase of 10.7 per cent, and other notable increases were 
in the cigar, stove, furniture, rubber-boot, and automobile-tire 
industries. 3 
The only outstanding decrease in employment was an autumnal 
one of 10.4 per cent in the ice-cream industry. Chewing and smoking 
tobacco employees fell off 3.2 per cent, and brick, cane-sugar refining, 
and pice 5 employees decreased a little over 2 per cent each. 
Employees’ earnings showed an improvement in 29 industries, 
the noticeable gains, in addition to increases in the industries speci- 
fied above as gaining largely in employment, being in the iron and 
steel, textile-finishing, and piano industries. Decreases of note in 
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prick, cement, and structural ironwork. 
The chemical, tobacco, textile, and food groups of industries re- 
ported large gains in employment, while the paper, leather, metals, 


miscellaneous, and stone, cla 


increases. 


in the lumber and vehi 


employees’ earnings occurred in industries of a distinetly seasonal 
character, such as ice cream, agricultural implements, men’s clothing, 
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y, and glass groups reported smaller 
The only group decreases in employment were small ones 
cle groups. 


The employment status was considerably improved in September 


in the New England, Middle Atlantic, South Atlantic, and 


ountain 


geographic divisions, and slightly improved in the two North Central 
divisions; the two South Central and the Pacific divisions each showed 
moderate losses in employment. 


For convenient reference the latest figures available ———- 
employees, excluding executives and officials, on Class I rai 


to all 
roads, 


drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are given at 


the foot of Table 1 and Table 3. 


Taste 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1926 
















































eoa————— Oh a = ———— = 
A f 
Number on pay roll Per mount of pay roll Per 
| Estab- cent cent 
sthsiiahd | eee fb Septem: |. of August, | Septem- |, % 
| mhents t, ep + August, eptem- 
5” | ber, 1926 |%hanse| ““Igag ber, 1926 | CHamge 
Food and kindred products___| 1,481 | 208,079 | 213,869 (1) $5,304, 573 | $5, 459, 191 (4) 
Sleughtering and meat packing... 189 82,627 | 98,205} +0.7 | 2,002,996 | 2, 180, 562 +4,2 
Confeétionery_..........._.._. 4 256 29,929 | 35,493 | +18.6 547, 998 637,313 | +16.3 
SS SS ee ee eee 196 10, 465 9,373 | +10. 4 349, 471 313,952 | —10.2 
Ce 339 16, 146 16, 144 | —(2) 428, 861 424, 621 —1.0 
|e ARI aa as a 487 58, 298 59, 285 1.7} 1,561,727 | 1, 598, 188 +2.3 
Sugar refining, cane.........._.. 14 10, 614 10,365 | —2.3 323, 520 304, 555 —5.9 
Textiles and their preducts____| 1,833 | 55%,298'| 572,307 (1) 10,691,961 | 11,016,519 | () 
Cottom goods... .............. 47 203,655 | 216,625 | +6.41| 3,100,160 | 3,301,763 +9. 4 
Hosiery and knit goods.__._____ 248 77, 409 78,541} +1.5| 1,428,680 | 1,428,925 0.7 
8 peods abnenn-dem untied bhswunuis 195 54, 687 55,598 } +1.7)| 1,178,501 | 1,172,371 —0. 5 
Woolen and worsted goods______ 194 58,670 | 61,451 | +4.7 | 1,297,193 } 1,338, +3.2 
Carpets and rugs.....__.__..... 29 | 22,683 | 22,981) +13 588, 445 604, 401 +? 7 
Dyeing and finishing textiles____ 89 28, 131 8,672 | +1.9 655, 526 690, 048 5.3 
Clothing, men’s___._..._.._.... 279 61, 046 60,566 | —O.8| 1,523,595 | 1,433,177 —5.9 
Shirts and coilars.__.........._. 82 19, 118 19,890} +40 295, 718 305, 521 +3. 3 
Clothing, women’s....._..______ 179 16, 742 17,318 | +3.4 397, 232 415, 157 +f 5 
Millinery and lace goods_.._____ 68 10, 157 10,665 | +5.0 226, O11 , 529 9,1 
Iron and steel and thelr prod-« 

Mittin. debt nihil oi, seule ax 1,840 | 708,027 | 710,094 (1) 20, 426, 546 | 20,717,060 | (4) 
iron and steel._.._........_.... 210 | 282,877 | 287,519 | +1.6) 8,328,522 | 8,687,111; +43 
Cast-iron pipe. ...............-- 46 15, 707 15,657 | —0.3 365, 468 872, 845 +2.0 
§ ironwork ......-...- 148 25, 227 25,334} +0.4 727, 924 701, 682 —3.6 
Foun and wmachine-shop 

I ii dis ons lnthh abhi’ oi x oe 1,006 | 258,519 | 256,885 | —0.6| 7,619,758 | 7,452, 355 —2,2 
er 66 34, 594 34,869 | +0.8 878, 734 868, 793 —1.1 
Machine tools. ._...........___. 160 28, 718 31, 798 | +10.7 879, 238 958, 497 +9.0 
Steam fittings and steam and 

hot-water heating apparatus... 114 41,351 41,447 | +0.2/] 1,196,516 | 1, 208,891 +1.0 
BL OND. sist, sh dnd60 GRA ken 90 16, 034 16,685 | +8.4 430, 386 466, 986 +8. 5 

Lumber and its products______ 1,202 | 223,859 | 223,236 (ty 4,921,532 | 4, 968,993 (‘) 
Lumber, sawmills.._.......____ 464 | 132,371 | 129,501 | —2.2 | 2,684,461 | 2,680, 635 —0.1 
Lumber, millwork_............. 245} 32, 184 91,795 | ~1.2 807, 799 783, 259 —3.0 
ENS 393 59, 304 61,940 | +4.4| 1,429,272: 1,505, 099 +5.3 

Leather and lis preduets_____. 347 | 123,363 | 125,330 (1) 2,977,920 | 2,973,800 | () 

aie. AU. MRM «ois n cide 133 28,270 | 28,774] +i1.8 718, 690 72, +0.7 
Boots and shoes. .............-. 214 | 95,083 | 96,556| +1.5| 2,259,230] 2,250,134; -—0.4 
192,765 |  @) 5, 428,297 | 5,503,932 | = (") 

pet and pulp......0...-...... 56, 137 56,538 | +0.7 | 1,505,391 | 1,500,695 —0.3 

dhs, detchh cae aint hedeis 182 19, 597 4 +2.3 421, 126 432, 028 +2.6 
nting, book and job..-...... 302 | 46,230 | 47,375 | +2.5 | 1,686,509} 1,619,012 +2, 1 
Printing, newspapers__........- 214 48,192 | 48,812] +1.3 1) 1,911,182} 2,951,907) +21 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 1--COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 


a ee DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1926 
ontinued 








Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll . 
er 
cent 
Septem- | ,.°! 
ber, 1926 1926 ber, 1926 | ©28nge 











———— 


3s 


$ 2, 671, 228 
773, 158 
144, 067 187, 313 
1, 713, 783 | 1, 710, 757 


3, 109,062 | 3, 029, 853 
850, 883 816, 123 
953, 968 905, 651 
348, 425 341, 822 
955, 786 966, 257 


SE Paws 
= 28r8 
E 2088 

ye 
nwpnw 


BES} 

Pees 
SHAN 
SE888 


-_ 


& 
8 


Metal products, other than 
iron and steel 
Stamped and enameled ware - -- 
Brass, bronze, and copper 
products 


BS 
S= 
_ 
ms 


1,411,272 | 1,408, 405 
480, 342 486, 491 


930, 930 921, 914 
739, 756 779, 041 


i 134, 520 136, 495 
Cigars and cigarettes 605, 236 642, 546 


vos for land transporta- 


on 16, 067,037 | 15, 576, 642 
Automobiles 11, 061, 807 | 10, 785, 398 
Carriages and wagons 54, 977 64, 171 
Car buiiding and repairing, elec- 

tric-railroad . 537, 876 526, 019 
Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad 4,412,377 | 4,211, 054 


Miscellaneous industries 7,433,385 | 7,481,815 
Agricultural implements 749, 369 687, 246 
Electrical machinery, appara- 

tus, and supplies a 3, 525,510 | 3, 480, 627 
Pianos and organs 240, 129 252, 744 
Rubber boots and shoes F 369, 961 393, 388 
Automobile tires ‘ 1, 733, 804 | 1, 869, 427 
Shipbuilding, steel_..........-- 27 R 814, 612 798, 383 


All industries. ____ 10, 276 81, 127, 294 | 81, 586, 279 


$3 
= 


cts 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 
































Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 





GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


1, 326 
Middle Atlantic . 2, 473 


2, 702 
West North Central 990 
South Atlantic = 
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718, 819 
3, 163, 265 
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Employment on Class I Railroads 





a foe Bi ee et EPR et Pe 1, 840, 371 8 $247, 095, 438 
August 15, 1926 1, 836, 171 . 3 249, 227, 175 

















1 The per cent of change has not been —— ge the reason that the figures in the preceding columns 


are unweighted and refer only to the estab reporting; for the weighted per cent of change wherein 
proper allowance is made for the relative importance of the several industries, so that the figures may 
represent all establishments of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 
Less than ane-tenth of 1 per cent. 
* Amount of pay roll for 1 month. 
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TaBsLe 2-—PER CENTS OF CHANGE, AUGUST TO SEPTEMBER, 1926, 12 GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES AND IN THE TOTAL OF ALL INDUSTRIES 


[Computed from the index numbers of each group, which are obtained by weighting the index 
pu . the several industries of the group, by the number of employees, or wages paid, in the 
industr: 





——— — 
= 





























Per cent of changes, Per cent of changes, 
August to Sep- August to Sep- 
tember, 1926 tember, 1926 
Group Group 
Number | Amount Number | Amount 
on pay on pay on on 
roll roll roll rail . 
Food and kindred products _ - - +2.9 +3.0 | Metal products, other than 
Textiles and their products-__- +3.3 +2.9 iron and steel___........___- +13 —0.4 
Iron and steel and their prod- Tobacco ar ray Saree +4.8 +5. 6 
WHS. .deccadooes- = RIEL 85H +0. 9 +1.3 | Vehicles for land transporta- 
Lumber andits products. ---- —0.6 +0. 6 SS ES SS Se aE —0.1 —3.6 
Leather andits products_....-. +16 —Q. 1 | Miscellaneous industries..____ +1.9 —-0.2 
Paper and printing -----.----- +1.7 +1.5 ‘ 
Chemicals and allied products. +5.9 +3. 6 All industries__._..____- +17 +0. 5 
Stone, clay, and glass products. +0. 7 —2.2 











Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in September, 1925, and: 
September, 1926 


MPLOYMENT in September, 1926, was 1.4 per cent greater 

than in September, 1925, and employees earnings were 5.2 

per cent greater, 30 industries showing increased employment and 
39 industries showing increased pay-roll totals. 

Again the most pronounced improvement over this 12-month 
interval occurred in iron and steel industries—machine tools, steel 
shipbuilding, structural ironwork, electrical machinery, foundry and 
machime-shop products, iron and steel, and cast-iron pipe, in the order 
named. The glass industry and cotton goods also show notable 
advances as compared with September, 1925. 

All of the textile industries, except cotton goods, have fallen off as 
to employment in the year’s time, the outstanding decreases having 
been in the millinery, silk, women’s clothing, woolen goods, shirt, 
and carpet industries. Other marked decreases in employment in 
this comparison were in the ice cream, sugar, lumber (millwork), 
and cigar industries. 

The iron and steel group of industries, the miscellaneous group 
(which includes electrical machinery and shipbuilding), the paper 
group, the stone, clay, and glass group, and the chemical group all 
show a remarkable betterment fps amie in the year’s time, 


while by a rearrangement of reports, by geographic divisions, greater 
activity in manufacturing industries is indicated in seven of the nine 
divisions, only the East South Central and the Pacific divisions 
showing decreased employment. 


15172°—26+——_10 
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TABLE 3.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS—SEPTEMBE R, 
1925, AND SEPTEMBER, 1926 


[The per cents of change for each of the 12 groups of sadreattion, ond for the total ofall industries, are weiphtay 
in the same munner as are the per cents of change in Table 2] 








Per cent of Rade og Per cent of changa 
Se i September, 10m, 
com pared. with i compared wit! 

September, 1925 | September, 1995 


Industry 





} ee 
Num- Num- | Amonnt 
ber on ber on of pay 
pay roll Payroll! roll 





Se, 


Food and kindred products... +0.1 Chemicals and allied prod- 
— and meat pack- ucts 


ERASE 


L ! 
2% 
NONE NRO RIO 


aes refining, cane 


Textiles and their products__ 
Cosson Gaede... .............. 
Hosiery and knit goods 
Silk goods 
Woolen and worsted goods... 
Carpets and rugs. ------....--- 
Dyeing and finishing textiles__ 
Clothing, men’s...-.....2...- 
Shirts and collars_.._.._...__- 
Clothing, women’s 
Millinery and lace goods 


eon and rae and ther 


’ Metal products, other than 
iron and steel 
Stamped and enameled ware-. 
bronze, and 


| 
| 
| 
a | 
| 
| 


Dipti 


! 
| im 
ws 
eld 


PES mpm S 


++ 
nih 
on. 


+t 
» & 


bz 


auromabiis Seer wea 
Jarriages Ww 
Car buildin 

ngert: = oad 


building and repairing, 
steumn-rathroed 


Miscellaneous industries 
Agricultural impli 
Electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus, — no napa 


Machine tools. 
Steam fittings and steam and 
hot-water heating apparatus 


ae 
8 


COer COoOne Oo OCF, Ww 





$e 


Boe foe 


tote 
Or or me 


book and job 
Printing, newspapers 





+i 
ro 
“I 

















i 





Recapitulation, by Geographic Divisions 





GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION—con. 

+1.3 | 

: +0.7 

East North Central. +1,.2 Pacific... oitcioy: AR RE Yon Dh a At 
rest North Central +(?) fF 7 


+h 0 6 |) AM divisions. _........... 
—3.3 . 8 























Employment on Class I Railroads 








Per Per 
Month and year Number on pay roll| cent of| Amount of payroll | cent of 
change change 





AUG 1B SI iin ee 1, 783, 747 2 $239, 762, 670 
August 15, 1926- : 1, 836, 171 2 249, 227, 175 

















1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. ? Amount of pay roll for 1 month. 
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Per Capita Eamings 


PER CAPITA earnings in September were 1.2 per cent less than in 

August, the decrease being due to the general observance of 
Labor Day. However, a comparison of per capita earnings in Sep- 
tember with the same month of 1925 shows the greatly augmented 
earnings of wage earners at the present time as compared with a year 
ago—an increase of 3.7 per cent. Employees in 46 of the 54 indus- 
tries’ were earning more in September, 1926, than in the same month 
of 1925. 


TaBLE 4.—OCOMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS, SEPTEMBER, 1926, WITH 
AUGUST, 1926, AND SEPTEMBER, 1925 
































Pn oad of a of 
change tem- ptem- 
ber, 1926, com- ber, 1926, com- 
‘. pared with— pared with— 
Industry Industry 8 
Se Se 
August,| tem August, teesther 
1926 | “1925 1026 |" 1925 
Chewing and smoking tobacco ECE ean ae S —1.2 +63 
EE Bee RS Si +4.9| — 2.2 || Petroleum refining.._...._...___. —1L3 +2:3 
Ge is so ee ce SN MLS +4. 9 +2.9 || Woolen and worsted goods_-_-....) —L5 +4, 9 
Automobile tires-__.....-....-.. +4. 3 +7.4 || Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
Millinery and lace goods___.__._.- +3. 9 +9.4 OO oh - en chedins ta ekegenae —16 +5.3 
sl mp and meat packing...} +3. 5 +7.4 || Machine tools__............-____. -—1.6 +6. 4 
Dene finishing textiles_....| +3.5 +4.3 |} Boots and sitoes____.............- —1.9 +41 
Pianos and organs_-_.._.........- +3. 0 +2.6 || Confectionery _........2.2222- 24. —1.9 +3. 5 
Cotton S. 2.-..4.6t6--- sb FES +8.4 || Hardware....-.-...-.--....-....- ~1.9 +9. 6 
Trommna meel. - ... 25. --. cla +2. 6 +4.9 umber, millwork _............_. —1.9 +3. 8 
Rubber boots and shees___--_-.-- +2.4| +41.7 || Automobiles........-......__._... —21} —09 
Cast-iro® pipe... +-....c........2 +2.3 (4) Hosiery and knit goods_______.... —2.1 +5.3 
Lumber, sawmills -_-...--.....-.. +2.1) +24 3 ee —21) +51 
Carpets and rugs__._...-......... +1.4 +4.6 || Car building and repairing, elec- 
Stamped and enameled ware- -.--. +1.4 ee ee aE —2.3 +2. 2 
Clothing, women’s--~-...........- +10 ee Ra Se Re cae aie —2.7 —0.7 
ATS Se ay ice let +0. 8 +4.7 || Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 
Printing newspapers___.--._....- +0; 8 +2.7 SE TSO Sy ee ae oes —2.8 +1.5 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- Brick, tile, and terra cotta______.. —2.8 +1L1 
water heating apparatus___._.__ +0.8| +10.0 || Electrical machinery, apparatus 
cpa BE: SS 5 EAT G.I +0. 6 +1.4 a ge atiaiaaindta lly Spee —3.1 —0.1 
TS, SRE ENE SS SS +0.3 0 ee eee ae ee —3.5 +0.7 
i is SE a Sea +0. 3 FR Nes on bons cated web d dtlade —3.5 +1.1 
Cigars and cigarettes. ._.......__- +0. 1 +5.3 || Sugar refining, cane___...._....-- —3. 6 —3.4 
Printing, book and job_--.......- —0.4 +4, 2 || Shipbuilding, steel___.......____- —3.7 +1.3 
Shirts and-eollars__.........-... ae 7 +1.9 || Structural ironwork____._.___.-.. —4,0 +0.1 
a ‘and wagons. - 2.2.1... —1.0 +3.6 || Car building and repairing, steam- 
eS EEE SE —1.0 +3.3 IE EIN ERE —4.7 +2.9 
pgs apne ile ce —1.1 +4, 2 |} Clothing, men’s__...............- —5. 2 —L1 
Paper and pulp__.-..-----.. 21... 1.1 +5.5 || Agricultural implements_.._...___ —7.6 +24 
Si hit RO ae SE i —1,2 +4,.9 

















Wage Changes 


SEVENTY-THREE establishments in 19 industries reported 
wage-rate increases for the month ending September 15. 
These increases, averaging 4.3 per cent, affected 5,321 employees, 
or 37 per cent of the total employees in the establishments con- 
cerned. More than one-half of the 73 establishments were in three 
industries—steam-railway car building and repairing, foundry and 
machine-shop products, and confectionery. ne 
Wage-rate decreases were reported by only 3 establishments, 1 
cotton-goods plant with 448 employees and 2 small woolen and 
worsted goods plants. 


sina 
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TABLE 5.—WAGE ADJUSTMENT pitti “4 = lath a ai AUGUST 15 AND SEPTEMBER 


— 











Per cent, of increase 
Establishments or decrease in Employees affected 


wage rates 





Percent of employces 


In estab- | 1, 31) 
Average lishments® | (°)5..°° 
reporting | > a 
increase or | “en's 
decrease in | *®P°r'- 
wagerates| +U& 








Slaughtering and meat packing. 
Confectionery 
Flour, 


Fr) 


— 
oon oc CF HB#OMOWSD COCCoeFrO 


Oe eh Bee RO 
_— = 


7p OW PS PSKPSHe MSP om 


Woolen and worsted goods 

Clothing, women’s 

Tron an 

Foundry and machine-shop 
products. 

Machine tools 

Lumber, sawmills 

Furniture 

Paper boxes 

Printing, newspapers._._.-.._.- 

Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 
ucts i 

Automobiles 

Car building and repairing 
steam railroad 

bese implements 

Electrical machinery, appara- 
tus, and supplies 

Pianos and organs 


_ 
— eS ee 


= bo mean Nw Ne 














Cotton goods._.-.........- i aa 
Woolen and worsted goods 























1. Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 


Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Industries 


[NDEX numbers for.September, 1926, and for August, 1926, and 
September, 1925, showing relatively the variation in number of 
persons employed and in pay-roll totals, in each of the 54 industrics 
surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, together with general 
indexes for the combined 12 groups of industries, appear in Table 6 
following. 
The general index number of employment for September, 1926, is 
92.2, this number being 1.7 per cent higher than the index number for 
August, 1926, and 1.4 per cent higher than the index number for 
September, 1925. The general index number of pay-roll totals for 
September, 1926, is 95.1, this number being 0.5 per cent higher than 


the index number for August, 1926, and 5.2 per cent higher than the 
index number for September, 1925. 
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Taste 6—-INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS INv-MANUFACTUR- 
ING INDUSTRIES—SEPPEMBER, 1925, AND AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1926 


[Monthly average, 1923= 100] 



































Employment Pay-roll totals 
Industry gente seek | te a 

m- |} Au ’ ptem- | Septem-| August, | Septem- 
ber, 192 1926 ber, 1926 | ber, 1925 1926 ber, 1926 
General index. 2... --.....-22.------ 90. 9 90.7 92.2 90, 4 94.6 95.1 
Food and kindred products_____.____- 92.3 89. 8 92.4 $3.6 93. 5 96.3 
Slaughtering and meat packing_..___._.- 83. 3 81.2 81.7 81.9 82.7 86. 2 
Confectionery... 6. ssu----5-4-40-----.- 91.3 79. 5 94.3 94.0 86. 4 100. 5 
SUMED OS. <4 0 du - 4. 5-b-GR-- sd 109. 4 113. 0 101. 2 116. 8 123. 9 111.3 
UE SoM BSS. cy Sale nen dQ db seo ecba 93. 4 92. 5 92. 5 93. 4 96. 5 95. 6 
OO eee a eee 99. 7 100. 8 102. 5 102. 8 104.7 107.1 
Sugar refining, came. _.............---..- 98. 4 93. 4 91.3 101.0 95. 9 90. 2 
Textiles and their products____..__.__- 86, 9 81.5 84, 2 83. 2 86. 6 82.9 
Cottem goods cn nos. - 5 44-8553 s- lc 76.8 76.2 81.0 68.1 71.4 78.1 
tosiery and knit goods_...............-. 98. 1 93. 6 95. 0 101.8 104. 4 103. 7 
eS es GAT EEC LIS RE SSS ane i Ree ae 106. 6 96. 3 97.9 106. 5 103. 4 102.9 
Woolen and worsted goods.......-...... 86. 3 76. 3 79. 9 79. 2 74.7 77.1 
Carpees amd Tugs... 2 we oe et 90. 8 83. 9 85. 0 84.5 81.4 83. 6 
Dyeing and finishing textiles............ 96. 9 94. 2 96. 0 94. 6 93. 2 98. 1 
eG SSS Sa eee 89. 0 85. 1 84. 4 82.8 82. 5 77.6 
Shirts and Gollars...............-...s...- 86. 0 77.2 80.3 80. 9 74.6 77.1 
Clothing, Women’s. __.......-........-.. 83. 4 74.5 77.0 88. 0 73.8 771 
Millinery and lace goods. -._..--.-.....-- 80. 4 65. 1 68. 3 77.3 65.8 71.8 
Iron and steel and their products___. 86, 4 91,8 92.6 85. 4 94.8 96. 0 
ee CoE vets as-eeh mbt 92. 6 96. 7 98. 2 91.7 97.8 102. 0 
Comper mine... 3... 2...) -...-2..- hs 103. 3 109. 7 109. 4 102. 9 106. 8 108. 9 
Structural ironwork....................- 94. 0 104. 9 105. 3 96. 8 112.7 108. 6 
Foundry and machine-shop products __-- 80. 1 87.7 87.2 77.2 90. 3 | 88.3 
TREE ROARS Menta Lee. RAR TPR 90. 7 85. 8 86, 4 91.0 96. 2 95.1 
Dn SOU. i Lo te te 90. 0 92.4 102.3 92.0 101.9 liL.1 

Steam fittings and steam and hot-water 
heating apparatus..__.-.-..........-.- 98. 6 97.0 97.2 $5. 1 101.8 102.8 
a. &. Suihitca—eb~ obit SA seep <4 86.3 85. 4 88.3 85. 9 83. 1 90. 2 
Lumber and its products__..._...____- 94, 2 92.4 91.8 99.7 99. 6 100.2 
Lumber, sawmiills._....-..-..-.........- 91.5 90. 2 88. 3 98. 5 97.4 97.3 
Lumber, millwork. ......2...--.-...-..- 103. 4 98. 6 97.4 105. 5 106. 6 103. 4 
GL, 45. 15.33. itebebee dusacd-biobar’ 97.9 96. 4 100. 6 100. 1 102. 6 108. 0 
Leather and its products._...__..__..- 94,8 92.4 93. 9 96. 6 93.7 93.6 
a MRE GEES * rey Siveaegeay ay 90. 1 90. 7 92.3 88. 0 93.3 94.0 
pS ER eye ae 96, 3 93.0 94. 4 91.6 93. 8 93. 4 
and printing. ...................- 160, 2 102, 3 104, 0 192.5 109, 2 110.8 
Peper ana pulp. 4 201.0 3 92.7 95. 2 95. 9 92. 8 101.9 101. 6 
MONO = 20 cao ee RKsco lc ces esc e 101. 4 100. 1 102. 4 102. 9 106. 4 109. 2 
Printing, book and job....-........-.-.- 100. 2 102. 4 104. 9 104. 4 111.3 113.7 
Printing, newspaper. ......-.-_---..---- 106. 8 110.1 111.5 169.8 114. 8 117.2 
Chemicals and allied products______._- 97.3 $4.7 100.3 95. 6 98. 9 102.5 
RTO Ee SE TCA ae <0 93. 4 93. 6 95. 9 94.0 100. 1 101.3 
i “(wT tn OF pee ioe at eae 105. 8 82. 6 108. 6 107.1 90. 0 117.0 
Petroleum refining--.....--2.-2-..--.-.- 98. 9 101. 6 102. 7 94.2 100. 0 99. 8 
Stone, clay, and giass products._______ 99, 8 102. 9 103. 6 103.4 110.5 108.1 
RE RE BS a SR Ee 101. 6 97.2 96. 6 107.5 107.4 103.0 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_......_.._._-- 103. 6 110. 1 107. 4 106. 0 116.8 110.9 
BE inn oaks id ecickiibban dbdhinn dateaves 105. 6 107.7 108. 6 112.2 116.8 114.6 
Me hee i LR A ics 93. 3 95. 9 100. 5 96. 5 104.0 105. 2 

Metal products, other than iron and 
ete. ik 2 1 OGL ER ie sis 96.3 94. 5 95.7 92.6 $4.0 93.6 
Stamped and enameled ware! _......_..- 94. 0 91.3 91. 2 86. 8 84.4 85. 5 
Brass, bronze, and eopper products_-_--.- 97.4 96. 0 97.8 94.7 97.6 96. 6 
products___._._....-_--_-..-... 92.0 81.2 85, 1 91,9 84,4 89, 1 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff. 91.5 96. 6 98. 5 98. 9 97.6 99. 1 
Cigars and cigarettes. _.................- 92.1 79. 2 84.0 9.1L $2.8 87.9 
Vehicles for !and transportation ______- 92.1 91,4 01.8 90.9 94,7 91,3 
RE LE as. ST a. a aes 112, 2 108. 4 108. 0 114.1 112.1 109.3 
and SR PEELE 5 ape Sree 101. 4 104.3 108.9 97.7 105. 0 103. 4 

Car building and repairing, electric- i 

ite earer r Ps ~ eeeaienenpelaae 88.1 87.7 87.8 86.9 90.3 $3.3 

Car building and repairing, steam- 
2S eR ESE EE SIE OS 79. 2 80.3 80. 5 76.0 83. 5 79.6 
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Tassie 6.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUPACTUR. 
ING INDUSTRIES—SEPTEMBER, 1925, AND AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1926—Con. 


{Monthly average, 1923= 100] 








Employment Pay-roll totals 





Industry 7 


Septem- | A t, | Septem- | Septem- | August, | Septem- 
ber, 1928 1926” ber, 1926 | ber, 1925| 1926 "| ber, i924 





Miscellan cous industries 5 99,3 
Agricultural implements ‘ 08.6 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and 

supplies z , 100.2 
Pianos and organs ; q 106, 3 
Rubber boots and shoes . 5 ; $7.5 
Automobile tires.....-_......0222--_--L- } : 


122, 2 
Shipbuilding, steel 92.7 























The following tables show the general index of employment in 
manufacturing industries from June, 1914, to September, 1926, and 
the general index of pay-roll totals from November, 1915, to Sep- 
tember, 1926: 


TaBLE 7.-GENERAL INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT AND OF PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Employment (June, 1914, to September, 1926) 
[Monthly average, 1923= 100] 


<< —_——_—— 


Month 





1917 | 1918 





a 
o 
i 
or 
— 
i) 
rar 
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1920 
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3)sseas2223Ees| § 
8 
8 





RBERS 


co SCHAHMPOOOOOGOOCS 


Janmary -.... 117.0 | 145.5 
, ; 117.5 |} 114.7 
117.4 | 116.5 
115. 0 } 115.0 
115. 1 | 114.0 
114. 8 | 113.4 
114. 2} T14. 6 
112.7 | 114.5 
110. 7 } 114.2 
113.2); 111.5 
‘ 115.6 } 113. 4 
115. 1 4 117.2 | 113.5 


110.4 | 115.0 | 114.2 


~ 
— 
° 


pet tat 


116. 1 
115. 6 
116. 9 
117.4 
117.4 
117.9 
110. 0 
108. 7 
107. 0 
102. 5 
97.3 
91. 1 


109. 9 
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November-_- 
December... -| 


Average. 
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Pay-roll totals (November, 1915, to September, 1926) 
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Average.| 3 54,9 





1 Average for 7 months. 2 Average for 9 months. 3 Average for 2 months. 


The following graph of index numbers clearly indicates the improve- 
ment, in employment and in employees’ earnings, in manufacturing 
industries, in each month of 1926 as compared with the corresponding 
month of 1925. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
MONTHLY INDEXES —1925 & 1926. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 1923 = 100. 
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Proportion of Time Worked-and Force Employed in Manufacturing Industries in 
September, 1926 


REPORTS. from 7,569 establishments in September show that 1 

per cent were idle, 82 per cent were operating on a full-time 
schedule, and-17 per cent on a part-time schedule; 44 per cent had a 
full normal force of employees and 55 per cent were operating with a 
reduced force. 

The establishments in operation were employing an average of 88 
per cent of a full normal force of employees, who were working an 
average of 98 per cent of full time. These averages indicate an 
improvement of 1 per cent both in number of employees and in 
average time wished as compared with August. 


TABLE 8.—PROPORTION OF TIME WORKED, AND FORCE EMPLOYED IN MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES IN SEPTEMBER, 1926 








P n P 

Establish | POF Crh." | Average || ogieblicinncnts | Averazo 
supaitaed spents Per fall amy ea al 
operating— time ee) full force 
— 
ry estab- 

Full | Part jlishments ..# Bn van lishments 
time | operating force operating 








Total 








Food and kindred products 12 
Slaughtering and meat packing 13 
Confectionery c 14 


1 
93 
84 
82 
93 





98 
99 
99 
100 
95 | 
99 | 


Carpets and rugs 

Dyeing and finishing textiles - 
Clothing, men’s 

Shirts and collars 

Clothing, women’s 

Millinery and lace goods 


Iron and steel and their products __ 
Iron and steel 
Cast-iron 
Structural ironwork 
Foundry and machine-shop products. 


pS RR RE SEE A Ee 

Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus 

Stoves 


Lumber and Its ucts 
Lumber, sawmi 
Lumber, millwork 


es ssesasessss = 


g sesbe 


_ 


Leather and its products 
Leather 
Boots and shoes. 


Paper and printing 
aper and pulp 
Pa boxes. 
Printing, book and job 
Printing, newspapers 


1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 








Ssees ese es23 8 
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TABLE 8.—PROPORTION OF TIME WORKED, AND FORCE EMPLOYED IN MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES IN SEPTEMBER, 1926—Continued 



































_ || Per cent of Per cent of 
ba con op establish- | Average | establishments Avteape 
reporting || operating—| of full OR te bot meatal 
Industry time full force 
Penal yaaa 
n estab- 
metal | Per || Full | Part |lishments|,, Pull, | Part | itghments 
ber | idle time | time |operating force | force | Operating 
Chemicals and allied products_____ 229 |... 4 6 100 42 58 83 
Ceti eaes 6252 cdd... 2s. __ 3 eR 95 5 100 58 42 92 
Fertilizers_.---- Ne ee 105 |...... 91 9 100 24 76 72 
Petroleum refiming. .--2.2-.........- ke ee 97 3 100 55 45 04 
Stone, clay, and glass products....| 536 3 88 9 98 35 62 88 
Celieasessec=- SSS SS Oi 99 1 100 36 64 92 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta__......__. 331 2 88 10 7 32 66 87 
Pottery FN EEL EL ae 42 2 71 26 95 38 60 89 
eel ineititine inc ecm ioapeie decnethe 8&3 8 86 6 98 45 47 87 
Metal ucts, other than fron 

and steel__......- ee 169 |_____. 81 19 97 34 66 82 
Stamped and enameled ware_______- 42 j_ 022 86 14 97 26 74 82 
Brass, bronze, and copper products - ge SERS 80 20 96 37 63 82 

Tobaceo products__-___....-...2.__- 83 1 78 20 97 43 55 Be. 
C hewipe and smoking tobacco and ' 
Dee eddl ob... dita - | 19} 8B] ae 95 || 26 74 82 
Ci me oie Cigarettes... ..-..... 64 2 84 14 97 | 48 50 88 
Vehicles for land transportation.__| 742 | (‘) 82 18 98 | 46 54 88 
dl ESSER See 155 1{; 79 20 97 || 32 66 86 
Carriages amd wagons-_._...__.____.. 57 21) 37 61 98 || 37. 61 74 
Car building and repairing, electric- 

SUS Sch cach bac) bees teen gb RS 95 5 100 || 55 45 96 
Car building and repairing, steam- 

Dien cab Db dhe dbthiaod SB 4 ask 84 16 99 49 51 87 

Miscellaneous industries.__..._____ soz | @) || se] a7 || 42 58 86 

Fate ge implements--........._- Tf ee 79 21 97 | 31 69 84 
machinery, apparatus, 

—, onal Se te cant ts Rete ss tides 190 4: soc 89 11 99 | 57 43 91 
Pianos ORNS. s- - hiss RS es BT fisct wil ) 81 19 97 |) 52 48 91 
Rubber boots and shoes_______._____ » gy EAS 57 43 95 |) 29 71 88 
Automobile tires_----_..-........... 47 2 72| 26 96 |) 30 68 89 
Shipbuilding, steel sv _-...-...-..-_. O81 jas. 87 13 97 | 16 84 64 

All industries_.._____.._...__. 7, 569 1}, 82| WW 6%) 4 55 88 



































1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES, 
AUGUST, 1925, AND JULY AND AUGUST, 1926 


HE following tables show the number of employees and the 

| earnings in various occupations among railroad employees iy 
August, 1925, and in July and August, 1926. 

The figures are for Class I roads—that is, all roads having operat- 
ing revenues of $1,000,000 a year and over. 


EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES, 
JULY AND AUGUST, 1926 


{From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commissiom 


pations are shown separately, the 
for the grand totals see pp, 136 an 


AUGUST, 





1925, AND 


As data for only the more important ox 
oup totals are not the sum of the items under the respective gr tive. 
138} 





Occupation 


Number of employees at 
middle of month 


Total earnings 





August, 
1925 


July, 
1926 


August, 


1926 


August, 
1925 


July 
1926 





Creteetensths electrieal, and genesal_ 
Clerks... 
Stenographers and ty ‘pists... 


Maintenance of way and structures. 
Laborers, extra gang and work train. 
Laborers, track and roadway sec- 


S ‘killed tendice beepers . 5 8... 

Laborers (shops, engine houses, 
power plants, and stores)_.._.___. 

Common laborers (shops, engine 
houses, power Plants, and stores)-_ 


Pransportation, other than train, 
engine, and yard 

arn ape pepaeeiaenipaa & 

Telegrapitcrs, telepfhciers, and 
towermen - 

Truckers (stations, warehouses, 
and platforms) -......-....-..-.<2 

Crossing and bridge flagmen and 
gatemen 


Transportation (yardmasters, 
switch tenders, and hostiers) 


Transportation, train and engine_. 
Road conductors 
Road brakemen and flagmen 
Yard brakemen and yard > 
Road engineers and motormen- 
Road firemen and helpers 


lil, 47 
42, 271 
58, 858 

208, 518 
St, 037 
25, 770 
38, 127 
22, 811 


24, 036 


322, 893 
37, 074 
74, 423 
52, 148 
44,124 
45, 755 





286, 771 
£68, 281 
25, 463 
473, 517 
86, 635 


242, 737 








287,427 
168, 770 
25, 513 


489, 246 
85, 978 


238, 728 
514, 351 
1f2, 084 
59, 77 
118, 301 
42, 393 
60, 511 
210, 268 
30, 677 
25, 574 
7, 995 
22, 433 


24, 399 


330, 540 
37, 943 
75, 801 
54, 033 
44, 940 
46, 300 


'$38, 563, 898 


21, 606, 404 
3, 066, 229 


40, 297, 728 
, 688, 861 


17, O51, 742 
65, 996, 351 
16, 520, 816 
9, 160, 353 
12, 032, 303 
4, 044, 406 
4, 778, 936 
25, 655, S54 
4, 797, 864 
3, 899, 634 
3, 603, 085 
1, 719, 309 


4, 522, 720 


G4, 728, 122 
8, 843, 942 
13, 135, 794 
8, 966, 933 
11, 856, 951 
8, 835, 335 





$39, 672, 008 
22, 059, 980 
3, 145, 593 


44, 025, 554 
7, 036, 962 


18, 216, 798 | 


, 513, 001 
16, 553, 702 
9, 498, 530 
12, 504, 663 


4, 059, 908 
4, 967, 996 
26, O86, 564 
4, $49, 191 
3, 916, 469 
3, 577, 261 
1, 696, 488 


4, 594, 934 


65, 261, 287 
8, 871, 204 
13, 067, 538 
9, 166, 769 
11, 894, 315 
8, 837, 159 











STATE REPORTS ON EMPLOYMENT 


California 


—ony 


August, 
192% 


+8. me ot 
*3 47,4 


44, 110, 838 
7, 129, 613 


18, 094, 827 
68, 236, 082 
16, 821, 974 
9, 599, 625 
T2, 683, 3% 
4, 060, 763 
5, 002, 032 
26, 026, 296 
4.797, 726 
3, 911, 299 
3, 572, 424 


1, 695, 356 


4, 620, 364 


66, 628, 585 
8, 994, 105 
13, 315, 155 
9, 444, 165 
12, 006 847 


HE following dies: taken from the September, 1926, Labor 
Market Bulletin, issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 


California, show chan 
roll from August, 1925, to 


that State. 
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_— in volume of employment and pay 
ugust, 1926, in 670 establi8Shments in 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
y WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 670 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS, AUGUST, 1926, COM- 

PARED WITH AUGUST, 1925 
@ Employees Weekly pay roll 
i - 
N ia Per cent Per cent 
Industry > @rme ve Number } of change) Amount | of change 
= sostinn in as com- in as com- 
I & | August, ared | August, | pared 
1926 with Au- 1926 with Au- 
gust, 1925) gust, 1925 
) = 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
. Miscellaneous stone and mitieral prodacts__.__.- 10 1,589; +15.0) $50,351 4-26. 6 
' Lime, cement, plaster _-_-..-._.--......-...---.-- 7 i, 770 +8.3 | 59,856 +20.9 
Brick, ae I a aR Seca Fo 23 8, 677 —6.7 93, 496 —6.7 
Glass. PE nadibiditdnnitu obammeh owed amonsnmabs 5 792 —2.0 25, 349 —3.0 
: ae AIR cn se ARNON SERENE 45 7, 828 +.8 | 229,052 | 4-6, 2 
Metals, machinery, and conveyanees: = 
Agricultural implements... __..-.........-...-.... 6 1, 190 +29. 2 82,485 +25. 8 
: ae gr seen including bodies and parts........- 15 3, 372 —5.5 | 112,662 +163 
ce bronze, and copper products.............- 9 1, 083 +4. 5 30, 239 +8.0 
Pugin, Dene, ps, boilers, and tamks.__..........- 11 1, 066 —21.7 34, 673 —18,4 
Iron and steel fargings, bolts, nuts, ete__._......- 7 2, 610 +35. 8 88, 227 +513 
Structural and ornamental steel____..........__- 15 4, 759 —9.1 | 153,979 —4.3 
Ship and boat building and naval repairs_-_-_-_...- 6 4, 916 +20.9 | 162,074 +19.4 
é Ra Ne REDE RI AES 2 2, 741 +11.7 77, 253 +31.0 

a Other iron foundry and machine-shop products-__ 59 6, 442 +8.7 | 195, 907 +13. 8 
‘ Other sheet-metal products__..............-_..-- 24 1, 833 +8. 6 55, 058 +10. 5 

, Cars, locomotives, and railway repair shops__-- 16 8, 858 +5. 0 | 241, 170 —1.0 
3 OR RRS TO GRRE AA ESS Ba 6 pe eee 8 FS 170 38, 870 +6. 2 1, 188, 727 +10. 3 

” Wood manufactur 

Sawmills and logging .s...:.-....2.-..-..... 23 13, 194 +7.2| 885,141 bs} 
Planing miils, ooare end deor factories, etc______- 46 11, 276 —3.3 |° 322,977 

9 Other wood manufactures REEL LM AER GS 40 4, 568 +12.4 | 133, 102 oan ° 

5 a cnihnesnscnseccnsvoniioblesl awit JAS 109 | 29, 038 +3.6 | 841,220 +5. 2 

0 Lanier and rubber goods: : 

. ERE SE Ee mee ROO rea Care 8 957 +2. 2 24, 724 —5.7 

0 Finished deutiier prowucts. 2 ee eke 5 345 -L7 7, 060 +3. 4 

bubber ES ER a EE 7 2, 781 —11.5 82, 449 —4,.5 

ESERIES (<5 5 22 12.2 Se eae 20 4, 083 - —7.8 114, 233 —3.6 

r Chemicals, oils, paints, etc.: 

E ROS EERE Re: SO eR Sa 4 504 —7.2 15, 098 —6.0 

Mineral oil refining... ................---......... 8 12, 439 +3.4 | 463, 936 -.1 
19 EES, OS ET Fee eee 7 729 +9. 6 18, 416 +13. 5 
Miscellaneous chemical products_--_...........- 11 2,171 +6. 3 59, 047 +10 

F 

| EN REEL 8 SRA Sa ee 30} 15,83} +37) 556,497 +.3 

” Printing and paper goods 

Paper boxes, bags, cartons, ete__..............._- 9 2, 145 —4,.6 54, 184 —4.1 

4 Printing. ‘ene ER a ee. SON Ce ee. See a eee Me 34 2, 240 +9. 3 84, 181 +8. 1 

: TEE RESO O REESE: Fe WEEE 13 8, 022 —1.9 114, 041 +5.0 

5 Other paper products... ... ean sanessscseee---- 9 1, 118 +17.9 27,110 +219 

; 9 BR oweegtit kos | ame A So imanias MEE 65 8, 525 +2.4 | 279,516 +5.4 

7 a cil db chan nccexdeRalbdedensechec, 7 +.5]. 14,432 +2.8 

2) Other’ Beene POOGUCTS:. ns... bz 5. -- bee 6 1, 613 —.7 35, 679 +4.9 

ELE A BY GEL Fo REIT Sethe 13 2, 271 —.4 50, 111 +4. 
Clothing, meiner, and laundering: 
SER S.C as EF eee Oe 21 2, 410 —.1 52, 416 —-.8 
NS SS Ae ee eee ee 12 1, 068 +27.0) 22,517 +34.1 
ES ESS SR Ef. See eee 6 544 —5.2 10, 658 —8.4 
Laundries, cleaning, and dyeing.____............ 19 2, 876 —1.1 64, 671 —1L4 
LL Lccesnansehtnbtvcvesd Oe Oe (eA See 58 6, 898 +2.4 |> 150, 262 +2.3 
Foods, beverages, and tobacco: 
Canning, preserving of fruits and vegetables __._- 22} 19,108 17.9 | 967,085} 419.7 
SL, ap RE a apetines eara 13 1, 578 -—7.1 25, 246 —21.1 
Soe on 9 ig ag NS Se Se 25 1, 795 —.1| 44,040 4.4 - 
‘Groceries, not elsewhere specified. ____-........-- 5 551 —5.7| 12,382) '—114 
Bread and bakery products... .-..-..--.......--. 19 3, 134 +2.5} 0,721 +1.3 
eee g] | ad] Reef ee 
tering and meat products____...._.......- 15 5 —8. , B65 —7. 
Cigars and other tobacco products__.._..._.__._. 4 1, 008 —4,7 20, 226 +3.4 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT op 
WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 670 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS, AUGUST, 1926, Co\,. 
PARED WITH AUGUST, 1925—Continued = 








Employees Weekly pay roll 





Per cent 
Industry —s of change; Amount 
n as com- n 

August, | pared | August, 
1926 with Au- 1926 
gust, 1925 





Foods, beverages, and tobacco—C ontinued. 
Beverages 330 . $9, 157 
Dairy products 2, 659 90, 684 
Flour and grist mills 255 4 7, 517 
Ice manufactures 1, 074 q 36, 557 

972 . 21, 925 


141 38, 379 | - , 890, 310 


Water, light, and power 5 8, 905 268, 187 
Miscellaneous 14 2, 318 60, 587 
































Grand total, all industries_.......___.._.____.. 670 | 162, 958 /1 4, 623, 702 





Illinois 


‘THE September, 1926, issue of the Labor Bulletin, published by 

the Illinois Department of Labor, contains the following 
statistics showing the changes in employment and earnings.in IIlinois 
State factories in August, 1926, as compared with July, 1926: 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN ILLINOIS STATE FACTORIES 
FROM JULY TO AUGUST, 1926 








Per cent of change, from July to August, 19°65 





Industry Employment 
Total 

Total earnings 
Female employees 








Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Miscellaneous stone and minera! products 
Lime, cement, and plaster_..........-.--....- site aide 
Brick, tile, and pottery 
Glass 


qe 
. Py 


b+ 
[—] oMomO 
me 


| 
oo 
- 
AOD 





| 


Ly dees 
i> 4) Cooma 


t 
= 


| 
. 

| 
—s 
ad 
“1 





Metals, machinery, conveyances: 
Iron and steel 


Lt 


at+8w; 


Tools and cutlery 

Cooking, heating, ventilating apparatus.__......._- 
Brass, copper, zine, babbitt metal 

Cars and locomotives... :_....-..--_.- rehire. i 
Automobiles and accessories 


4 
pitssets 


! 
— 
RD Co Cn © o> oe DOD CO DD 


reLs 


| 
me 
Pst: 
wo | CWO FARK DORMS 


Electrical apparatus 

Agricultural implements 

Instruments and appliances 

Watches, watch cases, clocks, and jewelry 


+ESL EAST Se! 2 
Ne Ow OOo ww 
tt J, 


a) moo cn ww 
=n a. 


a 





i |+btrtsetes te 
| DH ROAD IOH HID 
| 
x 


iz 








laning-mill products 
Furniture and cabinet. work 
Pianos, organs, and other musical instruments 
Miscellaneous wood products 
Household furnishings 


Loe | +|+ 


| 
wo|]laormme~a 














+i dag+ 
ao Qaowo-r- 


+ 
Se 
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Per cent of change, from July to August, 1926 







































































































































Industry Employment 
Total ne ve 
oto ngs 
Male Female employees 
Furs and leather goods: 
I its aide b> 554, 2s Pee vect -cupapes lah +3.0 +4, 1 +3.1 +8, 1 
a ccpadedemmacwnlll +37.5 +33. 3 +35. 7 +46. 5 
SE RET SRS ENT REDE +2.3 +8. 8 +3. 6 +1.3 
Miscellaneous leather goods___..._...-..-.---2s.--- —42.5 —77.4 —54.8 —35.8 
Mt ees PL AA DU eID —2.7 —17.1 | —2.7 —.5 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc.: 
Drugs’@nd chemicals. --- 2.2.2.2 2sil ele ill. +8. 3 +56. 9 +25..6 +19.8 
Paints, dyes, and colors_..-.--.._.---..2---.2--..-2 —21 —4.5 —-2.7 —4.0 
Mineral and vegetable oil ___-_-...--....-.-_....._- —3.0 —11.3 —3.4 +2. 2 
Miscellaneous chemical products_-...-............-- +2. 4 +7.2— +2.8 +5.8 
EEN ae —.1) +21. 1 +2. 1 +3.9 
Printing and paper goods: uy i. : 
Pape pore. bags, and tubes. ...-..----u 222-22. —1.2 +21 —.5 +6. 0 
M aneous paper goods_._.......:---....--.---- 10. 9 +6. 6 +9. 0 +10.3 
ee | SERIES LOT Seg BO ote BD PES Pe Se —2.4 +14.4 +1.5 —3.5 
Newspapers and periodicals._...................-.- —3.8 +3. 7 —2.3 —2.6 
Bee WOM DECI conc ncchebocee —1.1 —2.1 —1.3 —2.0 
1 a CEE SRS ie get ER eel Et ela SA —-1.8 +8. 0 +. 5 —1.3 
Textiles: ; 
Cotton and woolen goods____..........-.-..----.-- +.6 —2.0 -0 +1.4 
Knit goods, cotton and woolen hosiery__..._...___- —7.2 —19. 2 —9.4 +15.5 
Thread and twine...........................-.....- +.5 —2.1 —1.1 —2.2 
too cinnastadaccyaker ota aneiteoos nanos —1.3 =10.0 | —6.3 +6. 8 
Clothing, millinery, laundering: 
I i —.7 +.3 +1.2 +12.5 
Men’s shirts and furnishings --__............-.--.__. —25. 0 —9. 5 —2.1 —.7 
Overalis and work clothing. ___.............. -.___- .0 —5.7 —4.9 —5.1 
Men’s hats and cans____-..._--- = +14.3 —11.1 +3. 2 +6. 2 
Women’s clothing. ......_____- 5 oi +2. 4 —.9 —.3 +9.3 
Women’s underwear _._.-........-------...- te —2.4 —.4 +4. 6 +2. 4 
ott BR Ee a | nn +13.3 +11. 2 +11.8 +20. 9 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing._--.-........-.2. +.5 —4.0 —2.6 —1.4 
REE SB <a pn SE AE I ee —.1 —.6 | +.6 +9. 5 
Food, beverages, and tobacco: 
Flour, feed, and other cereal products __......-..-_- +19. 6 +-28. 1 +20. 3 +12.6 
Fruit and vegetable canning and preserving____.__- —38. 7 —2. 5 —37.3 —54.3 
Miscellaneous groceries_.......-.-----------L 22-2. +4.4 4-5.7 +.4 +11.4 
Slaughtering and meat packing_-_-- oe +. +3.7 +1.2 —2.8 
Dairy products... ....-.....-...--- es +27 +3.7 +2.7 +2.0 
Bread and other bakery products --- oo —.1 —7.0 —2.2 —1.5 
NN TE Si alee oe aE —7.1 +1.3 +1. 6 —1.2 
IRE SEE ere aaa TPE Raa | Be iF +4.0 +8.7 —.3 —.1 
Cigars and other tobacco products___......-...-_.-- +. 6 —2.7 —1:3 —4.6 
NR 100 eh SE cg te a Se Be 12.3 +9. 6 
TERI SE end pall ek ng SUPE —8. 2 —16.1 —9.3 —6.4 
eee Jue. . 2-0-2. te eben aeitiens td... ba +.0 +.3 —1 —1.4 
Total, all manufacturing industries..-......_-._.. —.8 | —.3 —.4 +2.0 
Trade—wholesale and retail: 
Ppeperement stores....2- oe —8.7 —5.8 —6.9 —4,1 
Meeeeeene Ory G0008) === 5 eee ae +1.5 +.8 —1.1 —.3 
Wholesale Gewese SSE Ft EES —2.4 —16.4 —5.9 —2.4 
OOP ROUR s .... eemnnsacmmearandeas —1.0 +.2 —3.4 —6.6 
ee eT ashe tian adciblhicn - ic —2.8 —2.1! 4.2 | —5.7 
Public utilities: 
Water, light, and power_____-____- So) ER I Boy —3.9 +2. 5 —.2 +1.7 
RE a SS 2 i RES 2 +,8 —.5 =-1 +2. 0 
ON SRE IR ee ae +.2 +1.6 +.2 +.9 
Raiiway car repair shops__......-.-.......-.-...--- +.6 —1.1 —.8 —.7 
E.. . -.- 12 --< =) ane ah walks sea’ b-- 2 —.3 —.4] —1 +1. 2 
SEGA TESS Smaps LOSE a +197 |. s--5- +12.7 +14.1 
Building and contracting: | 
pe Ce See ee | hee Rana & +3.7 +6.0 
eee eee ~~ Os... 2... —10.6 —4.5 
Miscellaneous contracting.......-...-...-.-.-.-.---| | 41.6 |---------..- 
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A press statement issued by, the Illinois Department of Labor 
under date of October 13, comments as follows on the employment 
situation m Lkmois im September, 1926: 


The fall swell im industrial operations is in progress in Illinois. A survey by 
the bureau of industrial accident and labor research which has just been com- 
pleted indicates that during September the stage of factory employment rose 
2.2 per cent, reaching the highest point of any time since May, 1924. In the 
month, 15, 000 names were added to the ranks of the industrially emploved. 
With winter just a little way off, 37,000 more persons are drawing pay at the 
factories than at this time in 1925. 

For employment to increase in September is not unusual, for industrial opera. 
tions in IMinois have marked seasonal characteristics, and the fall is regularly 
a time-of growth. It is signifieant, however, that the latest autumnal swell is 
not just a pick-up from the usual summer depression, for through the middle of 
the year factory work receded scarcely at all from the high tide of early spring. 


lowa 


‘THE Bureau of Labor of Iowa, in its publication, the lowa Employ- 
; ment Survey, for September, 1926, gives the following statistics 

showing the per cent of change in the number of employees in speci- 
fied industries in that State in September, 1926, as compared with 

the previous month: 


CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN IOWA, AUGUST TO SEPTEMBER, 192 
















































































f 
Employees on =| | Employees on 
‘pay roil b pay roil 
Num-| September, 1926. , Num-| September, 1925 
} ber | @ ber 
of p of 
Industry firms | Percent | Industry firms Per cent 
} re- of change | Te- of change 
port-| Num-} ascom- {| port-| Num-j as com- 
ing | ber | pared with ing | ber red with 
August, | August, 
1926 1 1926 
Food and kindred prod- | Iron and steel works— 
ucts: Continued. 
Meat packing... ..--- 7 | 5, 505 —09 a imple- 
RI cwcaanded 3 | 1,331 +52 | 1S lpia aan 11 | 1,082 +2.1 
he de = a : a re Washing machines __- 8 570 +8. 2 
akery mcts..... L tal : ow; 
? — — yee 7 433 +327 : oe ventitalia Bort tarv tex cates 63 | 6,405 owe 
oultry ucts, umber uct: 
butter, ete......... 8 951 +7.2° Millwork, interiors, 
» Starch, sirup, ony palm Soatipatgearee eae 19 | 3,542 —1.4 
glucose, ete_...___.. 4 | 1, 552 +44 Furniture, desks, etc _ 7 766 +9. 3 
Refrigerators __-_------ 3 144 —11.7 
coffee, ete. ___.._._- 5| 762 +9239} Coffins, undertakers’ 
SUPP... ......64 a 152 $2.7 
yes. AE 43 11, 081 +84 Carriages, wagons, x 
T til truck bod seonern oo 6 145 ~~] a) 
extiles: ; 
Clothing, men’s......1 8| 915 ~25 Total. -..-.-..----- wrere 6 
Millinery... -........ 2 168 —i.8 || Leather products: B 
‘Clothing, ‘women’s, Boots.and shees_.___- | 2 235 —1.7 
and woolen goods. a 8 584 —2.8 Saddlery and harness 6 207 +7.8 
Hosiery, pence’ ay ete. 6 504 +35 Fur goods and tan- 
Buttons, pearl... 8 627 +5.4 , er aipabeariginte hh Agr 5 141 +14.6 
Gloves and mittens _- 2 199 —5.2 
TOM: 6 <.. 2.22.4. 27 | 2,883 +.3 Le Tt 15 732 | +2. 4 
fron and steel works: Paper products, printing ? 
ye a By aud ma- 7 and publishing: 
repstidin 22 | 1,319 —32) Paper products___...- 3 158 +8. 2 
wo —— prod; Printing and pub-: 4 
plumbers’ lishing. .__..._....- 16 | 2, 781 | 4.0 
t. Sues wt Sie e +88 A 2) Eo 
e indir dn wwbite 5 | 1,989 +3.0 || Patent medicines and -- 
cameaoiaa 7 447 +3.7 compounds.__......__.- 8 383" —1.8 
2 | SE! Fe eee 4 439 —-33 : = 
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CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOAMEMS EL IGW A. AUGUST TO SEPTEMBER, 1926— 
‘ontinu 


————— 







































































Employees on Employees on 
pay roll y roll 
Num! | September, INUMI-| g¢@ r, 1926 
bes ber 

Industry firms Ba Industry firms Jrateat 

srt. | Num-| as com- rrt-| Num-| as com- 
a ber | pared with coe ber |pared with 

August, —” 

Stene and elay products: Various industries: ; 
Cement, plaster, gyp- Brooms and brushes-_ 4 130 —1.5 
stim____- eos pd, mies 8 | 2,136 +1.0 Laundries__._......_- 4 221 +9. 4 
Brick and tile (clay).} 13 | 1,017 —1.8 Mercantile___.....__- 7 | 1,838 +.2 
Marble, granite, Public service-_-_-_-___- 3 | 1,335 +.1 
crushed rock, and rs 2 217 +-26.9 
EE 3 99 +3.0 Wholesale houses _--_- 24 | 1,204 +3.1 
Commission houses _-_ 7 182 +6.7 
een. ésal. .. i... tis 24 | 3,252 +.0 Other industries_.._-- 11 | 1,434 —3.7 
Tobacco and cigars... 5} 358 | +.3 I | ep snide 62 | 6,651 +.6 
Railway car shops_......- 6 8, 218 +.8 Grand total........ 311 |42, 636 +1.7 

i 
Maryland 


HE commissioner of labor and statistics of Maryland furnished 

the following report on volume of employment in Maryland, 

from August to September, 1926, covering 43,590 employees and a 
pay roll totaling $1,108,783: 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARYLAND 
IN SEPTEMBER, 1926 




















Employment— Pay roll 
Per cent 
Estab- | Number 
industry lishments| of em- tether 4 Amount, aka on al 
reporting | ployees, August Septem- 
m- Busts | ber, 1926 
1926 th Au- 
ber, 1926 

gust, 1926 

SN hccret Silenced Litrdows ace doouncswnie 4 265 | 2.3 | $8,417 ~7.8 
Beverages and soft drimks..___...............--.2. 2. i 3 163 —8.5 4, 635 —16.6 
RS SS ED se A oe * A ene oe 6 916 +2.1 17, 276 +19. 8 
Boxes, fancy and paper._._-.....1.....-..2....-.-... 8 406 | +4.6 5, 452 +4.8 
RE SRE ies te Eee ee eS 6 314 | —3.7 5, 872 +.5 
OS Set Se DS ee & | eee 3 2,517 +1.6 59, 199 +6.3 
SES OS SE ER ees 4 77 —3.8 21, 224 +14.7 
ii isheayeeeabetnniaennidh Aah < <wihe Mic wnowewde 6 1,116 +.6 20, 330 +.5 
Car building and repairing. _................._____.- 4 4, 516 +.08 | 154, 957 —5 
SE? Ss SESS SE | ey © 6 1, 454 +8. 2 38, 631 +6.9 
lothing, men’s outer garments...................... 5 2, 416 —1L8 56, 955 4,3 
Clothing, women’s outer garments_....._....__.____. 6 +3. 2 Hi, 151 —1.5 
SS ee ee ee 8 1,181 +29. 9 16, 770 +39. 7 
EG 5k 2 dad dh ccdebbbebbiuak Mueweduwde 4 1, 518 +5. 7 18, 503 —9.6 
genpiser BLT RES TT TS Ee ee 4 03 +43.6 | 18, 731 +53. 0 
F a WUTC Se UGC Soc aSSSUwIsSSt Tocca 4 143 +14 3, 647 —1.5 
REESE TE RE TS a TTS ae ee ae 10 1,215 +1.7 30, 823 +1.5 
Furnishing goods, men’s..............-........-.-..- 5 8il +. 1 11, 613 +3. 5 
Si cecapcleheieiiilietedaa ntgheasneh a spclansiodhsshevibarmsbianitelangiaher deen 10 995 +7.3 22, 374 +10.9 
EN REIT © SRI OES Le ee ee 3 665 +15. 2 13, 904 +17. 4 
ER VR IRE EAR "3, RE OE 3 188 —24.2 | 5, 733 —10.4 
I a icscialcierunschchishidenwcsornbbopiaciieednvcteaipre 4 572 +4.7| 11,624 +4.4 
ANRC SR NE TR 3 501 +.6| 14,140 —1.7 
i scoeshbasawaue y 659 +1.0; 17,430 +. 6 
Mattresses and spring beds_...................-.---- 4 163 +12.4, 3,640 +13.9 
kaa emibianed coer 3 977 +.8 | 27,832 +8.3 
I el eudedianeses 4 1,716 —2.5 45, 518 +.2 
I a a a 9 1, 291 +3. 4 43, 941 +6. 1 
Rubber-tire manufacturing. .....................-... 1 3, 140 +11.2 | 158, 555 —11.8 
Pe ee eae 3 470 +1.5 6, 614 +8.6 
Stamping and enameling ware_..............-...-.-- 3 412 —1.5 8, 799 +2.6 
SES 5 aR ar ea a 4 2, 932 —8.8 64, 226 —5.4 
Eig RES AREER se ES RR eS - 7 847 +9. 5 13, 773 +13. 7 
I, « «atic cuubhidlipih sistidinecsbeswans cetiel 22 4,911 +6.9 |} 116,955 +1.3 
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Massachusetts 


A PRESS release of the Department of Labor and Industries of 
Massachusetts shows the following phenges in volume of em- 


ployment in various industries in that State from July to August, 
1926: 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN 984 MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MASSa. 
CHUSETTS, WEEK INCLUDING OR ENDING NEAREST TO JULY 15 AND AUGUST 






































15, 1926 
Number of wage earners employed 
Number : 
Industry et come. August, 1926 
reporting| July, — 
1028 Full Part. i's’. 
time time otal 

Automobiles, including bodies and parts_..._....._-- 17 3, 476 4, 182 108 4, 290 - 

Bookbinding. .-.........-.....--- ceattetnenampadnnnlh 15 956 777 165 942 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings. ..__..________. 46 2, 224 1, 738 578 2,316 { 
AP ME Me 66| 21,019] 16,547 5, 979 22, 526 
Boxes, paper... .-......-.......-- “SSS RM 23 2, 083 1, 400 764 2, 164 ! 
po NE ee a 13 1, 112 740 365 1, 105 ¢ 
Bread and other bakery prodncts.________ stiais-} 51 4, 225 3, 330 762 4, 092 
agi a ali eee etre 5 3,437 |__| 3,404 3, 404 f 
Cars and general shop construction and repairs, steam ] 
SS ar eer els ae 4 2, 853 2, 199 638 2, 837 
Ty ARERR IRIEL OOPS ae hs Ee 6 ae 29 3, 700 3, 123 564 3, 687 
ESE NOE SORT 34} 1,236] ‘1,027 448 1, 475 
Confectipnery- ee panwnanneoneenenn-nnnen=nan- “te | 060 1, 760 1, o44 3, 304 
‘opper, 0G ORs Osis bese sng Gi ste 5 = 15 464 
Coe... a eee ee 54] 31,579| 13,940| 20,511; 34,451 ) 
SEG SS ITI ecules cenga ih 24 4, 943 3, 442 813 4, 255 : 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_-_-__._________-___--.- s 5, 650 3, 363 2, 972 6, 335 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies --_____- 15 10, 837 10, 034 23 10, 057 

ED. wow wentinbtinmmnieewenpencistinenska 27 2, 897 1, 906 977 2, 883 

REESE SIT EEE Se Saree Tee” 32 3, 194 3, 094 277 3, 371 

Gas and by-products - -.._......----- 13 1,173 XX ae 1, 178 

Hosiery and knit goods 12 4, 201 2, 308 2, 399 4,707 

SOM a) - sath Fs cadets 6-2 RCE ORES 7s 34 2, 742 2, 056 7 2, 764 

Leather, tanned, curried, and finished -_____________- 25 5, 328 4, 924 807 5, 731 

Machine-shop products.._.__..--....12-_.------_-_.- 44 8, 321 7, 406 925 8, 331 

EES RENE, LE SO eae F 22 1, 920 1, 252 604 1, 856 

Musical instruments - ---.7__...-...-..--  ReeaRneaseR © 13 1, 236 929 329 1, 258 

Paper and wood pulp-_-_-_._-_-----_~.--- 21 5, 817 4, 297 1, 262 5, 559 

Printing and publishing, book and job-_-_- 38 3, 245 2, 906 314 3, 220 

Printing and publishing, newspaper -___- 18 2,377 2, 303 30 2, 333 

Rubber footwear - . -... J.s..----cs--.-.- 3 6, 410 7, 656 1, 337 8, 993 

pS SEE as © <a 7 2, 445 1,328 1,171 2, 499 

8 Ee at ee 10 4, 007 3, 863 166 4, 029 

Slaughtering and meat packing. . ._...........-.-.- 5 1, 586 265 1, 260 1, 525 

ET BE wdhidintimenind~Ubbend<ntindbenn cornea 8 1, 414 » ET ian USe 1, 512 

Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating ap- 

I AAR itMi tibia debieeadonctbdbeccncncos 9 1, 671 1, 691 5 1, 696 

is Stoves and stove linings -~._____- - 5 920 32 1, 530 1, 562 

Ms Textile machinery and parts-_. Z 14 4, 286 386 3, 786 4, 172 

i ON line bind diode nn be 5 824 696 176 872 

Woolen and worsted goods-......._.._-._-.----..-.- 57 17, 743 6, 476 11, 027 17, 503 

Aiatiner tmatiiee. 4.63... 126 | 27,782| 14,918] 13, 487 28, 405 

Total, all industries. ....................-.-.... 984 | 214,391 | 141, 439 82, 224 223, 663 
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New York 
THE New York State Department of Labor has furnished the 


following tabulation of changes in -mployment and pa 


in New York State factories in 
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y rolls 


ugust, 1926. The table is based 


on returns from a fixed list of approximately 1,700 factories, whose 
weekly pay roll for the middle week of August was $14,103,455: 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLL IN NEW YORK STATE FACTORIES 
FROM AUGUST, 1925, AND JULY, 1926, TO AUGUST, 1926 











Per cent of change 





























July, 1926, to August, | August, 1925, to August 
Industry 1926 1926 
j 
s el 
| pe oe Pay roll — | Pay roll 
te Lacnigaapamibcapubew’s +2.3 —1.1 +2. 2 +3. 6 
se... ok ocncndnatvbwnudodoedencouovehenes —3.7 —§5.1 +10. 0 +17.5 
ES DE TE pepipeaaes 3> Sig eas a Petre See —5.2 —6.8 +3. 5 +3.9 
Od. «cw ceehiGinbuawcadengtoauaneciem +14. 0 +11.8 +2. 4 +3.14 
a. le a een +1.2 1.4 +24. 6 +29. 3 
RE RIE Eagan, Fae —1.8 —1.2 —1.0 +18 
I... baderacdanabdiuces.-4-bbecccebuunl —.6 —2.7 +6. 1 +6. 6 
EGE TE, ie arenes ge SS AUC gas be 5 papepngeers eee —.1 —1.9 +2.3 +5.8 
I Ban. os Goce ci pat bn nnn ccatdecasspeee +14.7 +17. 2 +4.9 +5. 4 
Geen Welter. ioe bike +1.4 —.8 +8. 4 +10. 6 
EE a hs wad dnemneada ee sodepeosocobesun —3.4 +3. 0 —20.1 —21.9 
Agricultural implements --.-...._-............-------.- —2.0 —2.7 —2.2 —2.1 
Electrical machinery, etce._......-..........--.---..--.- +2.3 +.4 +9. 4 +10. 4 
i ee ce ae Be —1.3 —2.3 +7.7 +10.7 
GEESE SRR GE” IR RS —1.0 —.1 —5.8 —8.3 
Came meee O00. fo et —1.6 —1.2 +37. 1 +46. 2 
eee peeee bempe.. 2 oe. 2 Soe od cc —14 —2.2 —.4 —5.2 
le iat ES SE ice AR atleast —3.4 —1.6 —5. 1 +.7 
el FF a Slag A SR SS ik <8 SR CO +4. 6 +1.4 —8.1 —9.8 
Furniture and cabinet works... ............-.-..--.--- +2. 6 +4.7 +3. 4 +8. 1 
pS iS TO SPE aE SS: SN ey eae CE +1.6 +4.4 +4. 6 +8.4 
cl BEE GES, Siok neat arene lee eee +9. 6 +12.8 +2.6 +8. 6 
Ee OU. © Si a ee Fock —5.1 —4.6 —4,3 +.2 
pS i Re S| ny ee ee +2.9 +3. 7 —5.3 —6.@ 
7 GRCER RIES 25 A ge lia Ss.) Te GRRE AS 1) Mlgapeds Ges —.7 +3. 4 +9. 7 +14. § 
TER: SGI SESS, SE Se Se Tea Meese geet —.8 +2.4 —2.4 +2.1 
no ERGs. a snjalichoedenpieth «5<senndsucesasceus +3. ; + : = : Fs 
- ASSESSES SESE P= > Ee eerie ane -. —1. -1L : 
Book and job printing ..........2.........2..22222- a +1.2 L8 tei 
5 GSS See eta ete tat) 4&3) Rt) ie 
pe ahd eh SIS. RSE, SIC ae Rede md coe Sg ‘ ‘ 
5 RRR Ss 6 Si See +5. 9 +3.3 —2.7 if 1 
aE BRE ES EES Ss GS oe GR anes eee +.8 +6. 8 +5. 2 12.7 
Cotton and woolen goods______.._._...-.....---.------ +10. 1 +10. 7 —10. 4 —14.6 
| eae aera Si) 38t| cao 
“RR oS Se ee ee -. = - 
Shirts Lt yc a ee papi poe on nS —6.1 —7.1 —14.3 —18.@ 
pf RE ESS se) SS ee 12.4 +20. 4 —23.9 —25. 2 
ba ES EES SOE ee ee +4. 0 +5. 8 —12.2 —10.@ 
TCT. ns ceuhabiinnihnbhecsapeneeeined« +6. 0 —14 —4,4 —9.3 
Sugar Sn eS ss a we es i ar ee a —7.6 —7.8 —11.1 —13.3 
i“ SESE EE er Pee —.5 —.3 —4.6 —3.2 
ne Po ster re ees | le 2 | 
Ce a CL. ach setcn be bintn~ dade —.8 —1.7 —23.8 —23.8 
Te Ue: Ctl. Gib PAU CAA, +.8 +1.0 +.3 +2.8 
15172°—26}——-11 [1077] 
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Oklahoma 


‘THE September 15, 1926, issue of the Oklahoma Labor Markct, 

panpaned by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of Oklahoma, shows 
the changes in employment and pay roll in 710 establishments iy 
that State from July to August, 1926, as follows: 








CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN 710 INDUSTRIAL ESTABLIsi:. 
MENTS IN OKLAHOMA, JULY TO AUGUST, 1926 






































August, 1926 
Employment Pay roll 
Num- é 
ber of oo 
Industry plants Per cent Per ceni 
report- of change of change 
ing Number | as com- as com- 
of em- pared | Amount] pared 
ployees with with 
July, July, 
1926 1926 
ePCREONED, nk ae 13 169 —5.6 $3, 465 
Foed production: 
PRAT nttiniew enced deginbe-----4-£ oS ete 35 573 +L 1 14, 986 
SE kticnek neh dighee -<-< 20 Gndet------bennn 7 32 +6.7 559 
G@reamertes audi dairies: «... . ......4..........1.... ll 177 —.6 3, 514 
SE REG SP ee RR RRIRERE a aaa, 2 ail 44 471 —1L7 10, 647 
ee Be ae ST eS ee Ge 33 552 —5.6 14, 047 
Meat and poultry -..-.......- eT: ST a Spano ie ps Ae 14 1, 486 —7.3 33, 753 
Lead and zinc: _ 
SORE SE ae aiaineas a ees ieee 46 3, 100 +17.2 84, 984 
SE es ee Bae epee Phat “aS 17 2, 192 +5. 6 58, 009 
Metals and machinery: 
NOs ko sbih des - ccvnn ds Gadew-conceyepe> 29 1, 526 +10.3 50, 320 
Foundries and machine shops---_-_-.............--- 38 1, 246 +.6 33, 593 
‘Tank construction and erection____._._- Sees ae 16 720 +2. 6 17, 305 
Oil industry: ; 
Production and gasoline manufacture...__.._..___- 123 4, 607 —1.6| 132,809 
SSE RRR SETS eae SE PRE 66 6,014 +.7 4 195, 251 
I 24 267 +.4 7, 953 
Public utilities: 
TEU AMOS. go nn enne ll 1, 768 +1.2 49, 470 
ESR ESS RE Se Sa eS 6 692 +2.1 16, 038 
Water, light and, power......-..-.<_-...-.---....- 50 1, 256 © +3.0 32, 379 | 
Stone, clay, and glass: 
OEE SEES EE a a ee ae ll 454 +L8 8, 829 
SE OAT a as Se See 6 1, 028 0 26, 084 
RE I OS Se Te 6 238 +25, 9 4, 149 
ES as ee ae eae 9 840 —I1L9 18,114 
Textiles and cleaning: 
‘Textile manufacturing... ......--.....2...---.-....- 9 420 +7.4 5, 963 
Laundries and cleaning. ...............-.--..-..... 52 1, 432 +L8 25, 319 
Woodworking: 
| ee eS a eee ee 14 417 +4.0 5, 353 
UUs oh hebdncn cans deetneoconcdenwe 20 335 +5. 0 8, 482 
a a ey ee 710 32, 012 +2.1] 861,375 
Wisconsin 






THE Wisconsin Labor Market for September, 1926, issued by the 
State industrial commission, contains the following data on 
volume of employment in Wisconsin industries in August, 1926: 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
PAY ROLL IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN WISCONSIN INDUSTRIES FROM 
AUGUST, 1925, AND JULY, 1926, TO AUGUST, 1926 









































Per cent of change— 
August, 1925, to August, 
islihstiy July to August, 1926 » 1936 8 
Employ- Employ- 
anne Pay roll ment Pay roll 
Manual 
pb nttina tn ss ddnvbuvecungapabhcibinaspinsh Gal indenemebasctlasdenebnaiiel +2.7 +10. 4 
a aR We I be ic amp cil. ‘emo hs bees 
RE itt = < tn dnibcintitadeyeynte - <ppeeee > =~ Indie bene meniad a a +15. 3 
NG RSS NS SIGE Sat AD 2a” Rig. —2.1 —1.3 —10.8 +1.8 
ARTES PRG Ih ESSE TEEN TS 5PM ETF: GE ESD =7.9 —5.1 +45. 6 +56. 5 
Stone crushing and quarrying--.-...-..-...------------ +5. 5 +8. 2 —11.6 —9.8 
Manufacturing... --.--..-.-.-----.----------++---------- +1 +4.2 +1.3) —16 
‘Stone.and allied industries.__.-......-.--.......-.- —.B +, 5 —8.3 —6.9 
‘Brick, tile, and cement blecks______________._. 0 —6. 6 —111 ~+16.7 
Stone Gniditng .) 2). einige fs —.5 +4.0 6.0 —i,7 
(male aes aceite Reanim, eID: +1.1 +6. 3 +17 —4,1 
Pig iron and rolling mill products. ___.__._.._.- : 1.2 +12.2 20.5 —13.4 
Structural iron werk... 2... -.-2- +. +6. 2, +2.8 +20. 6 +20.9 
Foundries and machineshops.-_...............-- +3.'9° +6. 8 +4.8 —2.9 
Railroadsrepairshops._.. 5. -- : —3.0 —1L:0 —5.4 —6.7 
SRR RATE. ASI) ER Rae —1.7 +10.5 —3.0 +.9 
Aluminum and enamelware_____.._._..____ =.= | +. 6 49.5 +7.1 4410.7 
aap eae eae A GME OS Re aR Me —.4 +L9 +6..2 +2.3 
a RT NL RRR” Sea ESR a (7 +2.4 +8. 9 +2. 4 —18.5 
Otherimetdl products... +1.1 +11.3 +.2 +2.9 
EE SE a aaa Ne RRM Tt +1.8 +5. 9 —15 —2.4 
Sawmilisand planing mills... _____.__-- +3. 1 +3. 0 —9. 2} —9.7 
apemetertomies, iid. each ccc sage. Sittt +4. 1 +10.4. h4. 7 +13 
Panel and veneer mills__.........-. ee —1.5 +5. 3 +12.5 +10.0 
NR ERS SI a Ml a +1.1 +14.0 0 +47 
Sash, door, and interior finish. ___......_______- +2. 4 +8. 0 +13 | +.5 
Other wood products.................---.------ —.4 —4.4 +.8 —8.1 
Pd 4 Leda de hace td Ludeahspbudstbehl ddtsh ed 4.3) -+11.6 —9.9 —11.5 
he Fh 55h Shed tba tdla be nt abudeiaine. Ghukiell 4+3.8 +41 +3.4 1.9 
RRM RRR ER ae SR. Freee —1.1) +8 -.3 —4.6 
ELIE Te aa a2 +5. 1. +7.3 +.8 +4. 2 
Otherleather products ____.........-..2 2-2... +10.2 +4.8 +15.9 +12.7 
GRE eink aL RS re: +1.6 +3. 8 +6. 7 +2.6 
waar aee wrmen ~~. .-- e +.6 +3.7 +9. 2 +3.4 
Ri ETS ATLEAST iF Pe EE PE +3. 4 +1.6 3.2 | +1.9 
Other paper products. _...........--...-_.__--- +5. 2 +6. 4 —1.7 | —.8 
NE PES a ey. 8b ae ee eae —3. 2 +5. 3 —2,1 +5. 6 
Hosiery and other knit goods___.........._._--- —4.7 +8. 0 —10 +9.3 
(en ER coe SOR i ae |, din 
. text Liab wast tine ak cea wwetes age -. 1. , 
es veers pe ~9.2 -7.8 42.1 | —1.3 
- SSR CE as ER ae +39. 2 +47. 3 +20. 4 +32. 3 
Baking and confectionery _............___..---- +4. 4 +4.9 —6.0 +.9 
ee, __ ESS 1 EE Se AES —7.1 —18.7 —1.5 —4.6 
Canning and preserving.._...........-.---.---- —32.4 —41.2 —.2 —8.3 
og BRR A RR Ee ee ee .0 +18 +2. 6 —18.9 
Tobacco manufacturing -..................---.. +2.5 +5. 6 +5..0 +.5 
Otherfood preducts.......-........-..-...---.. +19 +2. 4 +16.3 —18.9 
amamane Owes 2. 2... 25 bee +4.8 +5.4 +10.8 +14.5 
Printing and publishing_____.__.____.........-.---. 1.4 +L 9 tt 2 +6. 8 
‘Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing........._._______. —.8 +.4 ‘L6 —8.4 
Chemical (including soap, glue, and explosives) - -_. +1.7 +4.3 —5.7 —13 
Construction: 
et SPREE Ss Cena? 0 ee ES ee +4.0 —2.0 —12.1 | —3.2 
NS A RRR Be | RE Oho * SE SER See ee a See ee —18.3 . +9. 4 
SRR as Se ED a —3.1 7. +16.7 +7.8 
Marine, dredging, sewer-digging - -_..........-..... +14.9 2.1 —10.3 —14.2 
Communication: 
yg RD Oo Re Or. eee —.5 1.9 -Le 10.0 
sp veleetion TaMway@.Jol) - 2...) Md... 64-gabs.---Lnsus —.8 2 +.2. +4.2 
xpress, telephone, and telegraph_._.__._.....:_..: $2.8 +1.9 +28 +.9 
SEE SORES FSS 7 ee —.8 +14 +13..7 | P16 
Hetels and restaurant... ......2.....-.-.1.04..---L- 2. +4 fect L ALB cacecweceee 
Nonmanual 
Manufacturing; mines, and quarries_.................. d 410 +.6 +5.8 +6.4 
SS RE EF Rae OS ORT | SSSR ee a 0 +1.9 —5.2 ~~ 
Cémmunication...............-......... VS a AES aah +.5 +-3..7 +.7) +10 
EN SS EF ORR Ge) RRS tC ORR +.5 —12.8 5.5) —14.8 
Retail tratle—Sales force only __................-.--.-. 4 8.4 2.3 re? +42 
: 0 - +10). 26 i, $7.8 
and ura con | ; +. 4 >a. "Yo. enener--nee- 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 





RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES 





HE followimg tables are compiled from monthly reports of 
3 actual selling prices ! eh x | by the Bureau of Pies Statis- 
tics from retail dealers. 

Table 1 shows for the United States, retail prices of food Septem- 
ber 15, 1925, and August 15 and September 15, 1926, as well as the 
percentage changes i in the year and in the month. For example, the 
retail price per pound of cheese was 37.0 cents on September 15, 1925; 
35.7 cents on August 15, 1926; and 36.1 cents on September 15, 1926. 
These figures show a decrease of 2 per cent in the year and an increase 
of 1 per cent in the month. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined shows a decrease 
of 0.3 per cent September 15, 1926, as compared with September 15, 
1925, and an increase of 1.8 per cent September 15, 1926, as compared 
with August 15, 1926. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE SEPTEMBER 15, 1926, COMPARED WITH AUGUST 15, 
1926, AND SEP TEMBER 15, 1925 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 
































Per cent of increase 
Average retail price on— et} aaah ee, 
Article Unit . See wth 
Sept. 15, | Aug. 15, | Sept. 15, | Sept. 15, | Aug. 15, 
1925 1926 1926 1925 1926 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Diiaie bee bi £e3. dn cccddbcdtiacacess See 5k. ccnon 41.6 41.8 4i.9 +1 +0. 2 
OS ERE ER OE FRET RIES he 35. 6 36, 2 36. 4 +2 +! 
RRS a Se ee ee Oo Baas ol 30.1 30. 4 30. 6 +2. =. +1 
Ee nS eS Pe ee Sas 22.0 22. 5 22.7 +3 +1 
CORE OS eT re ae * enw EL eae 13.9 14.3 14.5 +4 +1 
Pork Saran Ti ene Rt gage! Fe ANP ee Ge-- = 325: 40. 4 40. 5 42.5 ob5 +5 
PA Oi SS oe Pe oe ees ee 49.4 52.0 51.9 +5 —0. 2 
SS eS Oe ee ee | oe. Ago 54.9 60.7 60. 4 +10 —0.4 
Lamb, leg of ...........-... a cae ee. cccuen 38. 5 39. 2 39. 1 +2 —0.3 
| SNS eS Se cee Ea FS SY GRE es 36. 6 37.9 37.8 +3 —0.3 
Salmo=, canned, red _._.....2._..---]-.-.- megs 3.33 34.1 38. 2 37.2 +9 -—3 
Se eae | Eee ee 14,2 13.9 14.0 —1 +1 
Milk, evaporated. --_...........-.-.- 15-16 oz. can _ - 11.5 iL4 11.5 0 +1 
Sek Liaeddsdabicbdecdsced peeee.. i. 55.8 50. 6 52.5 —6 +4 
Oleomargarine (all butter anbbeti- de hes SN ete 30. 6 30. 2 30. 2 —1 0 
tutes). 
0 EE a eee ee a | ee ae 37.0 35. 7 36. 1 —2 +1 
ES EES 1 EOE TEES ORE eagigaee SSE Se SI 24.0 22.7 22.3 -7 —2 
Vegetable lard substitute __.-.......-|_.... eee SRS 25. 9 25. 9 25. 9 0 0 
Eggs, strictly fresh __.......1.....--- Dozen... .... 51.9 44.9 51.5 -1 +15 
| RES SA RN ae BPR AES Pound _..._... 9.4 9.4 9.4 0 0 
1 In addition to monthly retail stolid ood aiet-en: ee oe 


tricity trom each of 51 cities for the dates for which these data are secured. 
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Taste 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE SEPTEMBER 15, 1926, COMPARED WITH AUGUST 15, 
1926, AND SEPTEMBER 15, 1925—Continued 


| Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 














ay Sa of ae 
or decrease 
Average retail price on— (—) Sept. 15, 1926, 
Article Unit ae waa 
Sept. 15, | Aug. 15, | Sept. 15, a 15, | Aug. 15, 
1925 1926 1926 925 1926 
ee P 2 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
EE ENE SS EET ES AN. Pound_....-.. 6.1 6.0 5.8 —5 —3 
ES ES ae ES eee bee OG5 vi Bas. 5.4 5.1 5.1 —6 0 
i th ink cond oda mp oaulodcabied ese AE 9. 2 9.0 9.1 —1 +1 
0S SIRS SE a Sa reer 8-0z. pkg-_-.--- 11.0 _ 10.9 10.9 —1 0 
Wheat cereal.........2.......-...-.- 28-0z. pkg-...- 24.8 25. 4 25. 4 +2 0 
Peres. uk = oo a Lb Pound. ....... 20. 4 20. 2 19.4 —5 —4 
DU eee Ri clit, 2 et ee BS ai GOs dust. 11.3 11.6 11.7 +4 +1 
RE ORES She FTE ee 10. 2 9. 2 9.1 —l1 —1 
pS Se Oe See: See G05 .. cee 3. 6 3. 6 3.9 +8 +8 
SS CS a ae Cones |S! Gees eis. 6.4 5.9 5.3 —17 10 
6 | 8 SSE SE Ae ape RS Fae Oe! BOs t hiss. 4.7 4.3 4,2 —11 —2 
es OS RR a I ee ae No. 2 can... 12.4 11.8 11.7 —6 —1 
ce SS RS ERR a ee Ie Ty: Wis donc. 18.1 16.4 16, 4 -9 0 
pS EE REPRE EES SE Ie See Se Ege ae 18, 4 17.5 17.4 —5 -1 
Tomatoes, canned __..............--j.---- Ms ee 13. 5 11.8 11.8 —13 0 
Sugar, granulated _................-- Pound -_-_-.-..-. 7.0 7.0 7.0 0 0 
oe TE Te NE SEs BE pa 75.8 77.1 77.0 +2 —0.1 
GTi wnclitsmobiadsthwasctenediiaded * BSG pitt Ohi 51.0 51.0 51.0 0 
IE on oka ma dilibdwison males wquhdbile G6.26 4... 17.3 17.2 17.1 —1 —1 
| ills RES AEE TEE Te SESE EES "Se 14.4 14.8 14.8 +3 0 
ee A ee Dozen... -.-.--- 34. 6 34. 5 34.4 —1 —0.3 
eI SR RE Ess See See Oe o's eal 61.0 50.7 50.7 —17 0 
en aL ee ae ed ease —0.3 +18 























Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of speci- 
fied food articles on September 15, 1913, and on September 15 of 
each year from 1920 to 1926, together with percentage changes in 
September of each of these specified years, compared with Septem- 
bér, 1913. For example, the retail prices per pound of butter was 
37.7 cents in September, 1913; 68.6 cents in September, 1920; 50.6 
cents in September, 1921; 46.7 cents in September, 1922; 55.0 cents 
in September, 1923; 48.5 cents in September, 1924; 55.8 cents in 
September, 1925; and 52.5 cents in September, 1926. 

As compared with September, 1913, these figures show increases 
of 82 per cent in September, 1920; 34 per cent in September, 1921; 
24 per cent in September, 1922; 46 per cent in September, 1923; 
29 ne cent in September, 1924; 48 per cent in September, 1925; 
and 39 per cent in September, 1926. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined shows an increase 
of fa per cent in September, 1926, as compared with September, 
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Tanite 2.—A VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICL#S AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE SEPTEMBER 15 0F CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS Com. 
PARED WITH SEPTEMBER 15, 1913 


[ Pereentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 




















































































































Per cent of increase Sept. 15 of each 
Average retail price on Sept. 15— ery a compared with 
. 15, 191 
Article Unit ? 
1913) 1920 read 1922) 1923/1924) 1925) 1926}| 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 199¢ 
nite | 
> Cts, Cts. 
Sirloin steak _._..._- Pound - -/26. 3| 46.8 48: 47) 56) 53) 58) 59 
Roundisteak -_____-_ _..d0-..- -|23.2} 48.1 48} 45) 53) 48) 53] 57 
Rib-roast_____.._.__]_..@o____/20.4) 34.5 42; 40| 46) 44 50) 52 
Chuck roast... .__..|_..@o____j|16. 4} 27.1 25} 22) 28) 27F 34! 38 
Plate beef..........- ---0....j}12.3) 18.4 8 2 7 7} 13) 18 
Park chops. .....__- _..@0__ _ .|22. BF 50. 65, 60} 61 Ti 77) 8 
pT Bytes al AMG cies. .--d0..__/28. 1} 54, 53 44 40| 40 76) 8&5 
) RRS GRRE eS _..@0-_ ___/28. 4) 60. 83} 72) 66) 67) B5) 115 
Lamb, leg.of_...___- _.-d0___ _|18, 7 39. 75; 92) 101) 97, 105) 109 
Sete) Re toe ..-40._ ~~ /24.,.5} 45. 73 62 63; 64 70) 76 
Salmon, cannedl, red _|__.@o___ _|__._|139. O1BS. 4131. 7/31..3131. 3134. 3/37.2/)....-)- 
Milk, fresh.....____- Quart___} 8. 9} 17. 58; 47 57 56} 60) 57 
Milk, evaporated___| @)______ ee Ty FE hd RS: ee ee ee ee cee a 
Se aeRRE Se Pound_- 7} 68. 34, 24) 46 48) 329 
Oleomargarine all }...do____|_...) 38. 8/28. 9127. 3/28. 5/20. 8130. 6/30, 2/}. |.) aes Ss ee ie) 
buéter substitutes) . ; 
Clapese.... ...-fis:..- _..d@0__. (22. 1) 40. 1 48 45 1 87 «671 63 
Nae 55245. 3 _.-@0__._/16. 1] 27. a il 7 6M} HCG! 8909 
Vegetable lard sub- |_..do___- 33. - 123.0025, 512559125. ON... jj ff oe. 
stitute. 
Eggs, strictly fresh ._| Dozen.../37. 7| 71.1 44.8 5 34; 19] 20) 38 38) 37 
Dabnd....4..-i2:...- Pound__-| 6.4) 11.9 8.7 4 71) .55, 55) 57, 68) 68 
Wewrss 2 1.. csc. 3. _.-0_..-| 8.3] 8.3] 5:6) 4. 8 70) 36] 55, 85) 7% 
Carn meal, .....:... _.-d0___-| 3.1) 6.8 3. Aj 119) . 42 35). 55} 74) 65 
Rolled oats___..____]...do_.__]....] 11.5 8. FG SRS Ea) A ae ee 
Corn flakes____._____ GEE Gam >’ 9.8) 9.70. 111.0110, Of... bln. na 8 ee 
Wheat cereal... .. ..| (#)..--../.._-| 30.4 25. a Ln hs a 
Macaroni___________ Pound. .|____| 22. 0/20. 6/19. ee oD ICI “tok See i 
ae Se do. u} 8.4 £7, 0} 9. 1.7% 102 3 Fi 1 30} 34 
Beans, Mavy.........|..-do__-_- me il. . Ld | ee Se a ae Sa 
Potatoes. ___.__.___. ie. itd 4.0) 4.0) 2. 3. lit} M1 ; 37] = 8) 105 
SERRE SIRS — aw eae . 7) Be 5.3 “SEH — —— a a» 
P : i 
Cabbage._..__...... —— 4, 3. 8. lps SEE, Es i bo Ta retain Sawee i, 
Beans, baked__.._._| ()___.../_._.| 16. . 118. — Me nine aes ie We eee 7? 
Corn, camned_______ (4.2 pas. f >) rege EOS. Wee Te) (igge Tes * os 
Sb So wna Merete 19. “ - cto. 
Tomatoes, canned_._ 0). - csedests 1b. 
Sugar, granulated.__| Pound .| 5. 7| 18. 
Me. 21528 % 5.60... do. __ -|54. 5) 74. 
| See He, do... ./29. 8) 46; 
“a ow eee SP awe. ee 28. 
ce a ial teal “st ee 
Bananas... 1.1... ; Ji4)..487. 
ST Se es ea we 
Weighted feud in- ee eee ee eee eee ee eer ers 
dex.t . ‘ ‘ 











1 Both pink and red. 48-ounce package. * No.2 can. 


_?15-16,0nnce , -y 428-ounce package. } 
6 Beginning wich January. 1921, index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have been 
——— of the articles shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted according to the consumption of the average 
y. From January, 1913, to December, 1920, the index numbers included the following articles: Sirloin 
steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, 
eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. 


Table 3 shows the changes in the retail prices of each of 22 articles 


of food for which prices have been secured since 1913, as well as the 
changes in the amounts of these articles that could be purchased for 
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1 The steak for w. prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other 
cities included in report it would be known as “‘porterhouse”’ steak. 
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ad Norfolk, Va. Omaha, Nebr. Peoria, Il. 
Article Unit Sept. 15— 

Sept. | Aug. | Sept. a Aug. | Sept. | Sept. | Aug. | Sept, 
15, | 15, | 15, 15, | 15, | 15, -} 15, | 15, 

1925 1926 1926 1913 | 1925 1925 | 1926 | 1925 | 1926 | 1926 

Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 

Sirloin steak -_........... Pound -.-.-- 41.3) 41.0) 42.0) 25.6) 39.2) 37.9) 38.4) 34.3) 34.8) 35.6 , 

Round steak __...........}---..- Sa 35. 2) 35. 22. 33. 5| 35.4) 36. 32. 34.1) 341 

RRS tT Se 31 32. 4) 32. 19.1) 27.5) 26.3) 26. 23. 25.2) 25.3 

Chuck roast............--|-...- cu 2 22.9} 23.3} 23.6 16.7; 21.8| 22.0) 21.7) 20.3) 21.1) 217 

| SRA Te SF eae 15.2) 16. 11.4) 11.7) 123) 123] 12 14.0) 147 

Pork chops...............|..-.- eee 35.1; 39.1) 39. 22.0; 38.9) 37.6) 40.9) 36.6) 36.3) 38.1 

Bacon, sliced_............}..--- ee 47 49. 7| 50. 28. 52.4) 55.8] 55. 50. 53.0) 53.0 

Pe Ras fier | Mu 45.7| 53.8) 653. 29. 0} . 57.1) 62.4) 62.4) 52.7] 58.2) 58.6) 

Lamb, leg of. ............]....- Ee 40.1) 41.0) 41. 17. 38.4) 37. 36. 37.3} 37. 40.7 

oe ee ee eee 2 eee ess 36.1) 39.5) 37. 16. 30.9) 32.2) 32. 32.4; 34.7) 34.8 

Salmon, canned, red. -.__-|....- O0.0./.:.) 31 38.4) 37. 9)__.._- 36.2) 38.9) 38.6) 35.6) 39.3) 381 
pF RES Quart______. 17 17. 5} = 17. 8. 12.1; 11.3} 11.3) 12.0) 11.7) 11.7 r 

Milk, evaporated ________ 15-160z.can_| 11.5) 1i.1) 11. 1/..---- 11.6) 11.7) 11.6) 11.7} 11 11.5 
a RE et ee Pound _____- 565. 53.4) 54. 36. 52.0} 46. 49.1) 51.5) 46. 48.1 ¢ 

Oleomargarine (all butter |---- - do__.....| 27.8} 27.8) 28. 6)...... 30.1) 29. 30. 2} 31.1) 29.4) 30.0 
substitutes) . F 

OW. 36a Bid do_......| 33.7].°322} 33:7} 23.31 36.4] 33.9) 34.71 35.7) 35.0 35.7 

a be db den in dl. A ee ees 23. 21. 21.6} 17. 25. 8} 24. 24.1; 24.1) 23. 23. 0 

Vegetable lard substitute _|____- ee 22.4) 23. = &,.i...- 28.4) 27.9) 27.9) 27.4) 27. 26.9 
Eggs, strictly fresh ______- Dozen__.....| 48.3]. 43.0) 48. 28. 39.5) 35.7) 39. 39. 35. 41,4 ; 

Bread 95 99 9. 5. 9.8 10.2) 10. 10.0) 10.1) 10.1 

6.1 6. 0 5 2. 5.3 5. & 6. 5. 5.8 

4. 4.4 4 2. 5.2) 4. 5. 5. 4. 4.7 

8. 8. B FiAiwwe 10. 5| - 10.3} - 10. 9. 9. 9.1 
10.4) 10.3) 10.3)____-- 12.4; 12.4) 12 124} It. 11.9 i 
23. 8} (24,2) 24.2). _- 25.2} 28.0) 28.3) 25.7) 25.4) 25.3 : 
19. 2 1 Hi... 21.4) 20. 21.1} . 20. 3} - 20. 20. 0 3 

11.7} 11 12. 8.5) 10. 11. 11.7} 1b lL. 12.1 
9. Sar: & ¢...... 10.4; 9. 9.7, 9.4 8. 8.4 : 

4. 37) 44 #«1.7 3. 3.6.3.3) 3.1) 3.6 
6.9) 69) 5 7... 6. 6.7) 57) 7.6) 6.1) 6.2 : 
49°47) 4 ‘ oa 5.3} 39 36 50) 38 3.4 ; 
Beans, baked_._........-. No. 2can_-_-| 10.1). 10.0) 9, 9)___--- 14. 13. 7| 13.6) 11. 11.3} 12.2 : 
bi Corn, canned... _.....- Oa E ’ Sees 17. 15.4) 16. 4)... -.- 17. 16. 16.2} 16.9) 15.6) 15.3 # 
fl Peas, canned.............}....- do_......| 21.3} 21.2) 21.9)... 17.3| 16.0} 15.8} 19.2) 180) 18.0 ® 
a Tomatoes, canned__....._}.__-- do__....- 11.3} 10.1} © 9 7...._- 15.3} 13.5] 13.7) .15.5) 213.7) 13.7 ; 

ig Sugar, granulated ....--_- Pound...._- 65, 66 66 Gil 7.3| 7.3) 7.3). 7.9 7.5) 7.5 

He , Bere yew Dery WR 93.4} 89.1} 91.1} 56. 9 76.8| 78.8] 78.8| 63.6] 67.9| 67.9 

. Ceh 23535 RAS | ae 49. 50, 54.1) 30. 57.3! 57. 57. 50. 9)... 51. 51.9 
4 A ees do.......|. 15.2) 17.0) 15. 7j._---- 17.9| 17.4) 17.8, 19.3) 19.6) 20.2 ’ 
F | RE Se eS Sal Sa 13. 14.4) 14. 7)...-.. 16.5; 15. 15.9) 14.7) 16 15. 6 i 
ie pS Dozen _.___. 34.1) 33. Se ee..... 49,8) 411. 5)411.6) 49.2) 49,8) 49.8 4 
CE eee, eit 8s. 62. 51 SG... 52.8 46. 45.1) 55. 465. 44.9 e 


1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘sirloin’”’ in this city, but in most of the other 
cities included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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CLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 
51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued 






















































































Seattle, Wash. Springfield, Il. | Washington, D. oc, 
Article Unit Sept. 15— Aug. |Sept.| Sept.} Aug. Sone, Sept. 15— Aug.|Sept, 
—7—] 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 19% 15, | 15, 
1913 | 1925 1926 | 1926 | 1925 | 1926 1913 | 1925 1926 | 1926 
| 
Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cis.| Cts.) Cts. | Cts 
Sirloin steak. .........-- Pound_..._- 24.0| 33.21 33.4] 33.5 33. 6) 36.1} 35, 9| 27. 4| 47. 3] 46. 9) 46.7 
Round steak pai Ta rae EE do_..-.-| 20.7) 28.9) 29.5) 29.3] 33.1! 35.4) 35.4] 24.1] 40. 7) 40. 5) 40.4 
Fe, Cpe BD Sin stags 19,3) 26.1) 27.0) 26, 23.4) 23.9) 24. 0} 21. 3; 34. 5) 35. 0) 34.3 
Coe POG. 2 Su. hs Eee 16.0} 17.8} 19.7) 19.1) 19.7] 22.1) 21.4) 17.3' 24.2) 24.3) 25.1 
eee AGE See 13.0) 14,1) 14.5) 14,8) 12.7) 13.3] 14.1] 12.4] 13.5) 13.4! 13.8 
Vuk Mites. to a. eS 24,3} 40.5} 43.5) 42.5) 38.0) 36,3] 40.0) 24.1) 45.9) 44.8) 47.5 
Bacon, sliced...........-|--.-- do. ---..| 32,5} 56.9) 62.0) 62.0) 47.8) 50.7). 50, 7) 28. 5) 51. 0} 53. 1) 53.1 
ON SS SORE Se thee 30.0) 58.5) 65.0] 65.0) 53.0) 59.3] 58. 9} 30. 0) 60, 0) 61. 5) 62.1 
Lamb, feg of <.......-..-f0. 5s do__-._-| 19.3) 35.5) 36.5) 36.5) 38.4] 41.0) 39. 5} 19.4) 40.4) 42.3) 41.9 
EE A Ee ON ee OE AEE A ae 23.3} 33.3; 34.0) 33.7) 32.1) 35.4] 36. 7) 22. 5} 40.1) 41. "| 40.9 
Salmon, canned, red - - .- OSE VO aS: ie. 34.2) 38.2) 37.7) 35.1! 41.7] 41.0)-..-- 33. 5 38. 4) 38.0 
Milk, fresh... .-.-------- Quart-......| 8.6] 13.0) 13.0) 13.0) 12.5) 12.5) 12.5) 8.2) 14.0] 14.0) 14.0 
Milk, evaporated __.--_- 15-16 oz. cam-j|_..._| 10.7} 10.6) 10. 11. 11.7] 11. 6|--.--} 11. 8} 12. 0) 12.0 
j 8  pR EGE GAPE) Tia poe ae Pound _--_..-| 40.0} 60.1) 51.4) 53.0) 55.4) 48.9) 51.3) 38. 7] 57.3) 53.2) 54.3 
Oleomargarine (all but- |____- do. --.--.|_....| 30.1) 30.8} 30.8} 32.3] 30.2) 30. 6/..--- 30, 2) 31. 5) 31.5 
ter substitutes). 
Oi AE Ge.. 2-1 1.7] 36.0| 35.5) 34.6] 36.3] 35.4] 35.3] 23.5] 38.4] 37.7) 33.8 
OT EE SR SRY ee Ee Geet Ps > sa 17.6} 24.6) 24.4; 243 24, 2} 22.5} 21.9) 15. 3} 23. 7) 23.1); 21.7 
ben ager lard substi- |____- Re BU 28. 6| 28.1) 28.4) 28.4) 27.7} 28. 0j)..._- 25. 2} 25. 8) 25.9 
ute, 
Eggs, strictly fresh _--.._- Dozen _____- 43.3} 52.3) 43.3) 49.51 40.5) 35.4] 41.4) 34.5) 53.6] 45.9 55.6 
pO SS EN BESS Hist Pound_-.... 5.2; 10.0) 9.6 9.8 10.3) 10.1) 10.1) 5.7) &O 8. 8 8,8 
Sn Ree ae SRE Rei? Xj 2.9 5.2) 511 49 62 61, GO 38 65! 67) 65 
Caney Meee bib i i ch Go... 2 2| 5.5} 4.9) 4. 5.6) 5.0) 4. 2.6) 5. 5.2) 5.2 
Rolled oats... ..-...--..- ds. Mach Sale ates A 9.0} 87) 89% 10.3) 10.0) 10.0)__--- 9.3) 9.2) 9.2 
Corn flakes___._.......-.- 8-oz. pkg----|__-_- 12.0} 11.9) 11.8) 11.7) 11.6) 11. 6)_- 10. 7} 10.7) 10.8 
Cream of wheat........- 28-0z. pkg---|__-_- 26.0) 27.5) 27.6) 26.1) 26.8) 26. 7|..-_- 24. 5) 24.9) 24.8 
Macaroni .............- PoG@ee .....-tz.* J 18.2} 183) 18.2) 20.5) 19.4) 19. 0)_.-_- 23. 7} 23. 8} 23.8 
PROS ise 5 bad con weed bu suse es on 7.7 ae 12.7; 12.9} 10.9) 11.3) 11.5) 9.4 11. 9| 13. 1) 12.8 
Beans, Mavy..........--]...:. ieee ae 11.3) 10.1) 10.2) 9.5) 8.6) 8.9 ..-. 9.5} 8.4) 8.2 
RAR CI SAE M03 ..%.3 14 2.9 23 2.6 3.5 3.3) 40 20 4.07 3.9) 4.3 
SEES tee eane FE Tetley "FS eS 4.7 41 3.9 6.1) 5&8 5.3)... 7.1, 6.4) 6.0 
i Ep eee Fi |, ee ee 3.6 4.44 4.1) 5. A COT 493k 7 5.1) 5.1) 4.8 
Beans, baked ----....-.--- No. 2 can_--}__.__ 14.3} 13.3) 12, 11.8 10.9) 10,9)__-_- 11, 0} 10. 6) 10.6 
Corn, canned - .........-]_...- SUSE REA 19. 9) 18.8} 18.6 19.7) 15.6) 15.1)-.._- 17. 5] 15. 8] 15.4 
pe GR eee ss, Nea BPiceve -----| 21.2} 20.0) 19.7) 18.6) 17.1] 16, 9)..._. 18, 2) 16, 9) 16.5 
‘Tomatoes, canned.......}_..-- BO42 dik td 118. 4) 117.5) 117. 15.6] 13.8; 13,8)... ll 10. 3} 10.2 
Sugar, granulated -...._- Pound - --.--- 6. 0 ER Ze Lc. eR 6 7.6 5.3) 6. 6.8) 6.7 
WB ili wice ae tbeiewidavesc eee 50.0; 79.8 79.0} 79. 78.3) 80.7; 81.1) 57. 5} 86, 8] 91.1) 90.6 
+ BUUER IESE: Ske ae ee ESE Oinvced 28, 0 am 52.1) 52.1) 53.5) 53.4) 52.7) 28.8) 47. 6) 48.1) 48.6 
PI. dud d clinansatuetes ou See ee 14.9| 15.7) 15.8] 17. 17.8] 173... 19. 1} 17. 9) 17. 
RES SSE FF poe eye eee 14.0} 14.8) 14 14. 15,3} 16.0)..._. 14, 1) 14. 8) 15. 
ee: Deeeh. . 2 sou 211. 9} 213. 2) 243. 29.5) 29.8) 210, 0)_.-.- 34. 7| 35. 6) 34. 
+ SAREE ETRE Saas ee Rae Be OL csi iniaaibaiedl 62. 48.0) 48. 58.7} 565. 3} 5 eee! 57. 9) 57 
1 No. 2'4 can. 2 Per pound. 


Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 5! Cities 


ABLE 5 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 

in the retail cost of food * in September, 1926, compared with the 
average cost in the year 1913, in September, 1925, and in August, 1926. 
For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year and the 
one-month periods. These cities have been scheduled by the bureau 
at different dates since 1913. These percentage changes are based 





3 For list of articles see note 6, p. 158, 
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on actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and 
on the average family consumption of these articles in each city.‘ 


TaBLeE 5.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN SEPTEMBER. 
1926, COMPARED WITH THE COST IN AUGUST er SEPTEMBER, 1925, AND WITH 
THE AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIE 














Percent- | Percent- Percent- | Percent- 
Percent-| age de- age in- Percent-| age de- | agein- 
age in- crease crease age in- crease crease 

crease | Septem-| Sepiem- crease | Septem- | Septem- 

Septem- | ber, 1926, ber, 1926, Septem- | ber, 1926, | ber, 1926, 

City ber, 1926, |jcompared| compared City ber, 1926, |compared|compared 

compared! with with compared] _ with with 
with 1913| Septem-| August, with 1913} Septem- | August, 
ber, 1925 1926 ber, 1925 1926 
Ationts .-.en-s.t 64.7 11.2 1.4 || Minneapolis_.-.---- 56. 0 0.4 3.3 
Baltimore_-_...-.--- 65. 8 10.5 1.5 MNEs ho ask ok Schadd Pale on contin de 11.5 0.7 
Birmingham -.---_- 66. 1 0.2 20.3 || Newark____--.-.-_- 50. 1 1.8 2.1 
i 59. 4 1.2 0:8 || New Haven_..__._- 57.8 0.7 1.0 
SSG, Rees erate 0.4 1.8 || New Orleans-..---- 55. 2 0.5 1.5 
J 62. 5 0.9 1.2 || New York. -..._--_- 60. 4 1.2 2.0 
, Sag eee Se eegie aes ape 2.4 0.0 |} Norfolk. -.-.-.-----]2.2-.-2.-. 12.2 2.2 
Charleston, 8. C.-- 61.7 10.8 1.0 }} Omaha___...------- 55.9 0.3 2.4 
Creeges... 222-5... 68. 0 10.2 od B. Ape shies alae 10.4 2.6 
Cincinnati. .......-. 62.7 12.4 1.9 |} Philadelphia --_--.-. 61.9 11.0 2.8 
Cleveland__.....--- 60. 7 12.1 3.0 || Pittsburgh._..__--- 60. 6 11.7 2.4 
RIES Pane ae. ee 11.5 3.2 || Portland, Me--_--_-|__..._-__. 0.4 0.7 
GE. Si Soke. 55. 4 0.3 1.9 || Portland, Oreg____- 39.2 3.5 0.5 
pe ae a 40. 5 1.9 0.8 || Providence.---_--_--- 60. 1 0.8 1.2 
Pas mosnecees 66. 7 11.0 1.6 || Richmond..-....._- 68. 0 10.3 1.9 
Fall River_.......- 54.4 1.5 LSD eee eis, ci 10.2 2.6 
Pee, Lteocis) le cc 2.7 1.2 |} St. Louis....-.-.-.- 62.0 0.0 3.9 
Indianapolis - - . .._- 56. 6 12.3 $3.4 1) St. Pehiocs cn i.) ee 10.7 2.1 
Jacksonville__...... 62.1 13.9 1.0 |} Salt Lake City_.__- 36. 2 3.8 3.1 
Kansas City. ...... 56. 2 10.4 3.8 |} San Francisco. --_-- 53.2 3.3 1.1 
Little Rock -_...._- 51.0 0.1 0.9 || Savannah____....-./......--.. 12,1 1.3 
Los Angeles_....... 46. 6 2.1 1.8 || Scrantom_.....-.--- 61.6 1.4 1.7 
Louisville___......- 55. 5 0. 5 3.9 || Seattle........-...- 47.0 2.6 1.0 
Manchester... -.-- 54.7 10.5 0.6 || Springfield, TM -_.--|_..--..-.. 10.4 2.8 
Memphis. -.-.......-. 50.3 0.8 0.2 || Washington, D. C_. 4 11.3 1.9 
ilwaukee........- 60. 5 13.4 2.3 





























1 Increase. 2 Decrease. 


Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all sched- 
ules for each city included in the average prices. For the month 
of September 99.1 per cent of all the firms supplying retail prices in 
the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The following-named 40 
cities had a perfect record; that 1s, every merchant who is ee 
with the bureau sent in his report in time for his prices to be include 
in the city averages: 

Bridgeport, Buffalo, Butte, Charleston, S. C., Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Getcland. Columbus, Dallas, Detroit, Fall River, Houston, Indian- 
- Jacksonville, Little Rock, Louisville, Manchester, Memphis, 

ilwaukee, Mobile, Newark, New Haven, New York, Norfolk, 
Omaha, Peoria, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., Portland, 
Oreg., Providence, Richmond, Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, Salt 
Lake City, San Francisco, Savannah, Seattle, and Washington. 





‘The consumption es used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city are 
given in the Labor Review for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95, The consumption shy which have “ 
used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the Labor Review, for March, 1921, p. 26. 


‘ 
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The following sumraary shows the promptness with which the 
merehants.responded in September, 1926: 





RETAIL. PRICE REPORTS. RECEIVED FOR SEPTEMBER, 1926: 


-——. — 





————- 























Geographic division 
tn a 5 
North South North South Weste: 
Atlantic | Atlantic | Central | Central | ‘’°S%e'™ 
Percentage of reports received. _________.. 99.1 99. 4 99 99,1 99 | 99 
Number’ of cities im each section from 
which every report Was réceived___._____ 40 12 6 11 6 5 











Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


N TABLE 6 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
the retail prices of specified food articles, by years, from 1907 
to 1925,° and by months for 1925, and for January, through September 
1926. These index numbers, or relative prices, are based on the 
year 1913 as: 100 and are computed by dividing the average price 
of each commodity for each month and each year by the average 
price of that commodity for 1913. These figures: must be used with 
eaution. For example, the relative price of rib roast for the year 
1923 was 143.4, which means that the average money price for the 
year 1923 was 43.4 per cent higher than the average money price 
for the year 1913. ‘The relative price of rib roast for the year 1922 
was 139.4, which figures show am increase of 4 points, but an increase 
of slightly less than 3 per eent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are megs index numbers showing 
ehanges in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. Since 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from the 
average prices of, the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, 
weighted according to the average family consumption in 1918. 
(See March, 1921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 
1921, the number of food articles has varied, these index numbers 
have been so computed as to be strictly comparable for the entire 
period. The index numbers based on the average for the year 1913 
as 100 are 155.7 for August amd 158.5 for September, 1926. 

The curve shown in the chart on page 176 pictures more readily to 
the eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the index 
numbers given in the table. The chart has been drawn on the 
logarithmic seale, because the percentages of increase or decrease 
are more accurately shown than on the arithmetic scale. 





5 For index numbers of each’ month, January, 19 
19-21; foreach month of 1921 and 1922 see February, f 


to December, 1920, see wetcear yy 1 p 
see February, 1925, issue, p, 21, 


921,.issue pp. 
, iste; p. 69; and for each month of 1923 and 1024, 
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- RETAIL PRICES OF COAL 177 
RETAIL PRICES OF COAL IN THE UNITED STATES? 
Toa following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 

























January 15 and July 15, 1913, September 15, 1925, and August 

15 and September 15, 1926, for the United States and for each 
of the cities from which retail food prices have been obtained. The 
prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers but do not include 
charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where an extra han- 
dling is necessary. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Coloradb, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
for household use. 


The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, SEPTEMBER 15, 1925, AND AUGUST 15 AND 
SEPTEMBER 15, 1926 




















1913 1925 | 1926 
City, and kind of coal attend 
Jan. 15 July 15 Sept. 15 | Aug. 15 Sept. 15 
United States: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ESE EAEUL S200 erases Cee eae $7. 99 $7. 46 $15. 64 $15, 49 15, 55 
EES ae eee 8. 15 7. 68 15, 48 | 15, 23 15, 30 
Bituminous.______._......._......_-- 5. 48 5. 39 9,11 | 8, 81 6, 25 
Atlanta, Ga: | 
OS SS Oe Sere 5.88 4. 83 7. 49 | 7. 65 8, 15 
Baltimore, Md.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
EE EE bsg. Ohi wid wade oar ae 17.70 17,24 1 16. 00 1 16. 00 1 16. 00 
EEE ay tedipetes cee e. 17.9 17,49 115. 50 1 15. 50 115. 50 
0 ES ee ee ee ER a Le 7. 55 7. 67 7. 58 
Birmingham, Ala; 
ee ak 4, 22 4.01 7. 20 7.81 7. 53 
Boston, Mass: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
| ICRA: Ch ERS 8. 25 7. 50 16. 25 16. 25 16. 25 
0 SS eee eae 8. 25 7. 78 16. 00 16. 00 16. 00 
Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— : 
SES EUSARIS COREG ESS inane a) ARMS? Ahmeppaie Magee Sinha a 16. 00 15. 00 15. 00 
Ra eS i EE ERS RRR GR HRS 16. 00 15. 00 15. 00 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
LS PRE SNE 6 geipewes oe ral 6.75 6.54 13. 85 13. 75 13. 75 
REGED SRR AOS? RA 6. 99 6. 80 13. 52 13. 39 13. 39 
Butte, Mont.: 
ES ee a 10. 77 11. 00 10. 95 
Charleston, 8. C.: 
EEE eS eee 16.75 16.75 11. 00 11. 00 11.00 , 
Chicago, Ill.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ESSA OR Se Saeed dee 8. 00 7. 80 16.77 16. 88 16. 90 
Re: ee eee 8. 25 8. 05 16. 65 16. 63 16. 65 
ES Ee 4. 97 4.65 | ° 8. 89 8. 32 8. 91 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Bituminous... _----..-2-- “eee 3.50 "3.38 7.04 6. 75 7. 50 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
EPI GES ices. a ESS SF 7. 50 7. 25 15, 25 15. 20 15. 35 
| SESS © <7 Speen ae © 7. 75 7.50 .. 15. 25 14. 80 14, 95 
ERS Sp ee Se 4.14 4.14 9. 13 8. 68 9. 19 
——_ Ohio 














OC Sy ee eoa Os 5 Ae ere Nee emer Meera! ONS TE i 6. 93 6.72 7.36 
1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. , 


* Prices of coal were formerly secured seminannually and published in the March pps cme peal issues 
ofthe Monra_y Lasor Review. Since June, 1920, these dee have been secured and pu monthly. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 


POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, SEPTEMB 


15, 1925, AND AUGUST 15 AN) 





SEPTEMBER 15, 1926—Continued 


















































1913 1925 | 1926 
City, and kind of coal ————. 
Jan. 15 July 15 Sept. 15 Aug, 15 Sept. 15 
Dallas, Tex.: 

Arkansas anthracite— 

ES A SEE ee ee eI LE ee Ole Dire Ma $15. 83 $15, 50 $50, 50 

OE EE te Ea mao Os $8.25 $7, 21 12.72 12,72 13, 33 

Denver, Colo.: 

Colorado anthracite— ’ 

Furnace? I and 2 mixed............ 8. 88 9. 00 16. 00 16. 16. 00 

Stove, 3 and & mixed. --_........-.. 8. 50 8..50 16. 25 | 16. 50 16,59 

pS RR ahi 2° SI Ta 5. 25 4, 88 10. 17 10. 45 10,73 
Detroit, Mich.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

SI ss 5 -odlbuhite chica tone tit oncukedtadice acidelhionces 8. 00 7. 45 15, 92 16. 00 16.0 

ime 8.25 7.65 15.92 15.50} 15 5) 

pS RRR Sat ee alee ses pene 5. 20 5. 20 9. 7. 9, 25 9.99 
Fall River, Mass.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— ; 
ST SES VE EN aS diebliaiaed a 8.25 7.48 6, 21 16, 75 16, 
I a eR ea 8. 25 7.61 16. 13 16, 26 16, 2 

Houston, Tex.: 

Bituminous. -...... ee eT cmniipoinboubeaiinn Il. 67 11, 00 11.9 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 

RIAL: «ix: dinecshiiiaiaciibbaintaniansudrtddedbintirenil 3. 81 3. 70 7.13 6. 81 
Jacksonville, Fila.: 

SELENE LE ELEN EOE 7. 50 7.00 12. 00 12. 00 14,0) 
Kansas City, Mo:: 

Arkansas anthracite— 

NT iscsi a bis ee iirenlatndinhatindnnnehaduten ten inedmaieiiidbnubinion 14, 20 14, 20 14, i9 

I NS a a a a ea 15. 67 15, 33 15, 58 

BNET ERS SRE GME NE Ee 4.39 3. 94 7.77 7.66 7.75 
Little Rock, Ark.: , 

Arkansas anthracite— 

WG, JEG. os cdcacbhonecsoedouns pees Re a ES Se ek 13. 00 13. 00 14.4 
i Be te aS 6. 00 5. 33 9. 86 9. 45 10. 35 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 

Bituminoes.-... ss ck... bnew dae 13, 52 12.50 15, 75 15, 31 15. 68 
Louisville, Ky.: 

pS SS ae Re OO ee TT 4, 20 4,00 6. 68 6. 47 6. 8 
Manchester, N. H.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Us os... «snail wiewiaake iaeeceuiabiel 10.00 8. 50 17. 50 17, 06 7,59 
EEE ATMEL ETI hidithienen de 10, 00 8. 50 17.00 17.00 17.50 
Memphis, Tenn.: > 
RE Se we feaiaecs . 24.34 24,22 7.34 7. 26 7. 25 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Pennsy!vania anthracite— 
eS ee SSR ae 8.00 7.85 16. 80. 16. 80 16, 89 
Chestnut___.... 1 ge Sage Re Cae hE 8, 25 8. 10 16.65 16, 65 16. £ 
Bituminous. -.-...... PP pee ate FE HE Be 6, 25 5.71 9, 94 8. 99 9. 
Mianeapolis, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
dg De I SE RS oe RAS 9. 25 9. 05 18. 10 18. 10 18. 16 
TS Se SED CRAEBE 9. 50 9. 30 17. 9 17. 95 7.9 
Bituminows__.._... Suteth 5. 89 5.79 11,28 11,03 11.0 
Mobile, Ala.: 
po | aes Snenen BSS SST SERRA! Sete. aE Sr wap 9, 42 9. 50 §. 64 
Newark, N. J.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

a Fea 8 a 6. 50 6.25 14.00 13, 14. 00 
Chestnut__..... 2 ER ae EES TES 6. 75 6. 50 13. 50 13, 45 13,9 
New Haven, Conn.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite~ 
Stove. ......... 7.50 6.25 15. 30 15. 15 15. 35 
Chestuut......... 7.50 6.25 15,30 15, 15 15, 35 

New Orleans, La.: 
J ae Se 76.06 16.06 9. 29 9, 32 9,3 
New York, N. Y.: 

Pennsyivania anthracite— 
ge SRR OL ae a so Se 7.07 6.66 15.13 14,75 14.75 
Chestnut... --... Risiinoes 7.14 6,30 15.04 14, 56 14. 54 

Norfolk, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove. ...- ESS a ee 16. 00 15, 50 1 16. 00 
+ | Ee eee ene. A eee: iebbeabawed 16. 00 15. 16. 00 
RE RE Gk ie Sa = EE SBS Ger, a Sac aac 9, 05 8. 52 9. 09 
2 Per 10-Darrel lot (1,800 pounds), 
[1102] 
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LD AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUN FOR HOUSEHOLD 
SD _ USB, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, SEPTEMBER 15, 1925, AND AUGUST 15 AND 
is SEPTEMBER 15, 1926—Continued 
1913 1926 
City, and kind of coal 
Jan. 15 July 15 Aug, 15 
Omaha, Nebr.: 
— DE cethows aiebigeniipwuvenes Tews $6. 63 $6. 13 $9. 67 
. 50 | aR eaten CREE i aa Be Sata 6. 79 
Od ia, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
\ ee TERRE 2 ro RRS? SESE 17.16 16.89 115. 79 
. NN TE SEPM SE £7, 38 17,14 115, 54 
e~ Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
hs Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Re eemans 18. 00. 17,44 15. 13 
OES ane ccninceneccccanucesess= 5s 53.16 $3.18 5. 55 
w) Portland, Me.: 
a Pennsylvania anthracite— 
nN) aR td tA Sd i ses S, ckiaieed anclebailsimensiismdacabates a 16. 56 
ET ESE SE SS SE tT 2 se dumapiinengnengeiatyyis 16. 56 
Portland, Oreg.: 
SE SIRES a: os SR eee He 9. 79 9. 66 11. 96 
Providence, R. I.: 
a Pennsy!vania anthracite— 
N SEES RS Ek EE a ae & 48.25 47, 50 416.25 
IA a EI a as ed Cae Ead #8. 25 47,75 416.00 
Richmond,. Va.: 
* Pennsylvania anthracite— 
RIBS gS See Sa GRY a di 8. 00 7.25 15. 83 
ST ESS RS TR Geen ee See Were 8. 00 7. 25 15. 50 
SESE AE as ae a le a 5. 50 4.94 9. 09 
~ Rochester, NW. Y.: 
va Pennsylvania anthracite— 
” AES SRE RR Diet Her ce RENN OMNES ORL LI LK! Rae 14. 60 
OE DS OE Tee ee TON SD AS URAC GE same eR 14.15 
on St. Louis, Mo.: 
>= Pennsylvania anthracite— 
dy a 8. 44 7. 74 16. 70 
Pa NO hs sl wuanenl 8. 68 7.99 } 16. 45 
“7 ARRESTS Sa ral - 3. 36 3. 04 6. 17 
os St. Paul, Minn.: 5 
oi Pennsylvania anthracite— 
BL ee sae Rea ER eR OR 9. 20 9. 05 18. 10 
_— i TEES ee ae nes oe ae ee 9; 45 9: 30 17. 96 
: 5) EER SF i TR ae el 6. 07 6. 04 11. 22 
' Salt Lake City, Utah: 
_ Colorado anthracite— ; 
ia Furnace, ] and 2 mixed...........- 11. 00 11. 50 18. 00 
Stove, 3and 5 mixed___.._......-_- 11. 00 11. 50 18. 00 
on CS RE a Ee 5. 64 5. 46 6. 49 
> San Francisco, Calif.: 
New Mexico anthracite— 
: OE SE Lan 17. 00 17. 00 25. 00 
Colorado anthracite— 
10 Re BE < 5 Sa RE Se 17. 00 17. 00 24.50 
.~ ES OO ee | ae 12. 00 12. 00 16. 22 
7 Savannah, Ga.: 
. ETT CAE GR TEs: RIT EER ES STARE eRe eS 5 10.88 
64 Scranton, Pa.: 
‘ Pennsylvania anthracite— 
REE SE EE eee we 4, 25 4.31 11.00 
00 Chest 22222020 4.50 | 4. 56 F 10. 67 
"8 aeipttaminous AACR a 7.63 | 7.70 9. 76 
rs ’ - 3 s 
25 Ww Bituminous... eppnaiine da gdmneseqboachpls ecageecenerminéens earwupien , 4.38 
9 i ashington, ar 
_ Pennsylvania anthracite— " : i 
99 RE aacaniceet Ca phe serfs ata a Nee 17. 50 17.38 115. 79 115. 66 
7 I Li bes. ids eed din 57. 65: |. 17, 58: 1 15, 42 115.39 
pe sizes, | latil 11. 13 119.79 
me $s » 10W VO Do Liiivenlews scttttbctulscedeouwowss ° . 
7 Prepared sizes, high volatile. ....__|.........-.-]...........- 18, 63 ; 18. 75 
: a ES Te GREELY oo SOR RENEE 17. 56 17, 75 
= 1 Per ton of 2,240 


pounds. 
® Per 25-bushel lot (1,900 pounds). 
nto the cellar. 
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tas on ewes per ton additional is charged for “‘binning.’”” Most customers require binning or basketing 


5 All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. 
This additional charge has been included in the above prices. : 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN SEPTEMBER, 
1926 


HOLESALE prices in September averaged slightly higher than 
in August, according to information collected in represent- 
tive markets by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United 

States Department of Labor. The bureau’s weighted index number, 
which includes 404 commodities or price geries, registered 150.5 for 
September compared with 149.2 for the month before, an increase 
of nearly 1 per cent. Compared with September, 1925, however, 
with an index number of 159.7, there was a decrease of 534 per cent, 

The prices of farm products in general were 24% per cent higher 
than in August, due mainly to advances in cattle, hogs, eggs, hides, 
and wool. Smaller inereases also were recorded for foods, clothing 
materials, fuels, metals, and building materials, while there was no 
change in the price level for chemicals and drugs. House-furnishing 
goods and miscellaneous commodities, on the other hand, were lower 
in price than in August. 

Of the 404 commodities or price series for which comparable infor- 
mation for August and September was collected, increases were shown 
in 122 instances and decreases in 98 instances. In 184 instances no 
change in price was reported. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 




















[1913 100.0] 
1926 
" soa September, ee 
Commodity group 1925 
August | September 

RR ERIS Sa TAR ae nee ew ee pee Oe eM 160. 4 137. 9 141.1 
p EADS PS RSRTE™: Sheet ge. SPS eee oe Ss 160. 3 150. 8 152.0 
nnn: I ia ink duit apecaondane dup 189. 3 174.7 175.2 
a ee. due no dabucietheause’ 169. 3 179. 5 182.0 
Metals and metal products. .._.....--.....------ 2. 127. 2 126. 6 127.0 
IT I ec i 174.1 171.8 172. 4 
Ia I Oe de 135. 6 130. 8 130.8 
PrOnep tarmaees BO00S oe es sede con. chon ek 167. 6 160. 8 160. 4 
I ois 5 cswiubabebiwew cerinthiew side eo debates 134. 9 121.8 120.4 
BS ELD FOOL Ee Pee, Ray Le Lee 159. 7 149. 2 150.5 
I nn de tuk kdeuseeah 166. 4 150. 5 152.7 
Pe 8 LE Se ae es eee ee ee 131. 4 128. 0 128.8 
DORINED N08 8 ai gens oo emcee cnn b ae cue 168. 5 160. i 160. 6 








| 


i Federal Reserve Board grouping. 


Comparing prices in September with those of a year ago, as meas- 
ured by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that large decreases 
took place in farm products, clothing materials, and miscellaneous 
commodities, with smaller decreases in foods, house-furnishing 
goods, chemicals and drugs, and building materials. Metals showed 
practically no change from the price level of September, 1925, 
while fuels were considerably higher than in the corresponding 
month of last year. 
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Agricultural. and Nonagricultural Commodities 


"THE figures in the following table furnish a eomparison of whole. 

sale price trends of agricultural and nonagricultural commodities 
during the period from January, 1923, to September, 1926, inclusive. 
These itfdex numbers have been made by combining into two groups 
the weighted prices of all commodities included im the bureau's 
regular series of index numbers. Roughly speaking, all articles orici- 
nating on American farms have been placed in the first group, while 
all remaining articles have been put im the second. The five-yea; 
period 1910-1914, instead of the year 1913, forms the base in this 
presentation. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE. PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL AND NONAGRICUL. 
TURAL COMMODITIES, BY MONTHS, JANUARY, 1923, TO SEPTEMBER, 1926 


[1910-1914—100] 


— xr — 






































1923 1924 1925 1926 

Year and month Agri- | Nom | Agri- | Nom | Agri- | Non~ |i Agri- | Non- 
cul- agricul-| cul- agricul-| ctl- agricul-| cul- agricul- 

tura tural tura tural tural tural tural tural! 
Average for year.....-....--- 142.8 171.3 144, 2 161. 6 158. 4 > > 3) wre | a 
| 5, EE SOLE ee 141.3 176.6 144. 3 163. 7 160. 8 164; 7 152. 7 164.7 
* February. satas-3<s-. =>: 141.9 177.7 142.7 166. 3. 159. 4 167. 3 150. 9 164.5 
pi. eae eee germ 144.0 179.4 139.7 165.8}. 162.0 165. 4 146. 7 161.6 
pe Se ee 145. 5 180. 4 138: 7 163: 7 155. 4 162; 3 147.8 159. 5 
NI cotetnds wnnissce Ate acecaialitins do - 142.4 176. 1 187. 6 161.8 154.3 161, 3 148, 5 160. 2 
SONS noc cite eeacwenecs 140. 6 172.4 136:2}) 159.3 156. 9 163, 2 149. 9 159. 9 
Pic ch adinindciieeck 138. 3 168.8 141, 1 158, 4 168. 9 164, 3 147. 3 159. 2 
ROE... « ccsrn devin 139. 3 166. 7 146.6 158.9 162. 5 163. 7 148. 6 160. 1 
Sentember >... 62<<- ==: 146. 2 166. 9 145. 3 158. 2 161. 5 163. 3 145. 6 160. 6 
PISS serechaseeees sabi 146. 7 165. 0 150. 8 158.1 156.0 , OS a a 
NOVO fo. ecacce =ic 146. 4 163, 2 150. 5 160: 2 154. 9 Mee Sas Se 
, ES leanne Cage 145. 5 152.0 156. 4 162.8 152.8 MAS. ncccone | a 





COMPARISON OF LIVESTOCK, WHOLESALE, AND RETAIL 
MEAT PRICES 


ITH the 1925 average retail price of beef raaging from 13.8 

4 cents per pound for plate beef to 40.6 cents per pound for 

sirloin steak, with that of sliced bacon at 46.7 cents, and that 

of sliced ham at 52.8 cents per pound, and the 1926 prices higher 

than those of 1925, it is believed that the public generally will be 

interested in a comparison showing the trend of livestock, wholesale 
and retail meat prices from 1899 to 1923. 


Trend of Beef Prices 


[NDEX numbers of the price of cattle on hoof for the United States, 

of wholesale price of native sides (i. e., halves of. beef, consisting 
of a fore-quarter and a ies “pei in New York, and of retail price 
of round steak for the United States as a whole areshown in Table | 
for each of the specified years, 1899 to 1923, using the 1899 price as 
the base or 100... The table shows the relation of the wholesale price 
of native sides of dressed beef in New York, and of the retail price of 
round steak to the price of cattle on hoof, using the price of cattle 
for each year as the base, or 100. 
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ux 1._INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES OF CATTLE, NATIVE SIDES, AND ROUND 
TAME AE AND RELATION OF NATIVE SIDES AND ROUND STEAK PRICES TO PRICe 

















OF CATTLE 
=— ——— —— —~- —— 
Relation of wholesale price of 
Index numbers of price per native sides and retail price 
pound of round steak to price of 
cattle on hoof 
ow " neler Retail 
Cattle | Posed | Prive of 
on hoof, | beef na- | round | Cattle | Native | Round 
United hive sides,| Steak, | on hoof sides steak 
States New United 
, States 
York 
tice ate en othinhh eg iim ag about 100 100 100 100 210 309 
NOD dhl ae bh bo wi oh bik «Cid we dd ve 92 98 109 100 212 365 
rkntcc8 ests cqnccnenp Mhosendepenes 113 113 127 100 200 346 
1914..... abbeiivesiinn Uidarwer.bri sesevedes 166 161 183 100 195 369 
SE SS ae Se ee ee er en 256 256 302 100 201 364 
aa 0 a Mound ane teen anna 164 178 267 100 213 499 
Mn dele ss 5 5455-5065 hd Sdbebiccged 161 173 260 100 215 497 























As Table 1 shows, the trend of index numbers of price of cattle on 
hoof, and of native sides were approximately the same, increasing 
from 100 in 1899 to 256 in 1919; from that point the price of cattle 
decreased to 164 in 1921 and 161 in 1923 and that of native sides to 
173 in both years. Retail prices of round steak rose from 100 in 1899 
to 302 in 1919 and then dropped to 267 in 1921 and 260 in 1923. 

The price of native sides in New York in relation to the price of 
cattle on hoof was approximately as 1 to 2 for each of the specified 
years 1899 to 1923, while the retail price of round steak increased 

onr a ratio of 1 to 3 in 1899 to 1 to 3% in 1904, 1914, and 1919 
and to 1 to 5 in 1921 and 1923. Had the percentage of increase in 
the price of round steak been only that which took place in the price 
of cattle on hoof or of native sides, round steak would have sold at 
considerably Jess than it did. 

Index numbers of prices of cattle on hoof, of dressed meat, and of 
wholesale and retail prices of beef are presented in Table 2, using 1919 
price as the base. 


Taste 2.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES, IN RELATION TO 1919 PRICE 














——S— — 
Wholesale price of— Retail price of— 
an | 
Cattle beet Car- oe | 
Year ott | fed or | gusty [Native| York, 
hoof énttle | native sides, | Chicago, jSirloin|Round, Rib | Chuck) Plate 
on hoot. Lesens New | Phila- | steak | steak | roast | roast | beef 
Chi. | York — 
| 
cago Wash- : 
ington } 
F 
ERS ban ceeqconn 100 100 100 100 100 100 100; 100 100 100 
| EE eee 64 62 70 69 77 94 88 | 90 79 71 
ida sen seep insane 63 61 68 67 74 94 86 87 75 64 
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The price of cattle on hoof was 36 per cent less in 1921 and 37 
per cent less in 1923 than in 1919. he price of dressed beef de- 
creased 38 per cent in 1921 and 39 per cent in 1923, as compared 
with 1919; this was a somewhat greater decrease than that which 
took place in the price of cattle on hoof, because the per cent that 
dressed beef formed of the weight of cattle on hoof was less in 1919 
than in either 1921 or in 1923. (See Table 4, column 7.) 

The wholesale price of carcass beef of good native steers in Chicago 
was 30 per cent less in 1921,. and 32 per cent less in 1923 than in 
1919; that of native sides in New York was 31 per cent less in 1921 
and 33 per cent less in 1923 than in 1919, and the average wholesale 

rice for all grades and kinds of beef as sold in New York, Chicago, 

hiledelphia, and Washington by one of the largest packers’was 23 
per cent less in 1921 and 26 per cent less in 1923 than in 1919. 

The decrease in the price of the choice cuts of meat (sirloin steak, 
round steak, and rib roast), however, was considerably less than in 
the wholesale price of beef, though the decrease in the price of the 
less desirable cuts (chuck roast and plate beef) was approximately 
the same as in the wholesale price of meats. 

The retailer has a steady demand and sale for choice steaks and 
roasts at the usual prices, but for the cheaper cuts, consisting of 
chuck roast and plate beef, he often has little or no demand, especially 
in hot weather, and this results in an excess supply of such cuts and 
consequently a decrease in their prices even when there is no decrease 
and sometimes an actual increase in the wholesale price of beef. 

In the cutting, weighing, and selling of cuts of meats the retailer 
has losses that are not generally known to consumers. From the time 
of the arrival of a carcass or side of beef at his place of business until 
the sale of the last cut or piece there is loss by evaporation. There 
is also some loss with each cut of meat. No sawing can be done 
without cutting away small particles of meat and bone. Many re- 
tailers do some trimming before weighing the customers’ purchase. 
Fat and bone trimmed before weighing are sold as scraps to the bone 
and fat buyers at 5 or 6 cents per pound or less. Retailers are some- 
times accused, and justly, of charging for more than the actual weight. 
This is perhaps true of a small proportion of dealers. On the other 
hand, the dealer in many instances may charge for a little less than 
the actual weight of the piece or cut, as when the weight of the cut 
is a little more or less than a full pound. 


Trend of Prices of Hog Products 


[NDEX numbers of cost of hogs on hoof and of wholesale and of 

retail prices of certain hog products for the specified years, 1899 
to aed with the 1899 cost or price the base or 100 are presented 
in Table 3: 
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casts 3-INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF HOGS, AND OF WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
PRICE OF SPECIFIED HOG PRODUCTS, BY YEARS, 1899-1923 














Wholesale 
price per Retail price per pound of— 
pound of— . 





Bacon, Bacon, 
Hams, | short | Hams, | short 
smoked) clear jsmoked| clear 
sides sides 








100 100 { 100 100 
116 119| 134 121 
142 144] 167 14 
182 178 | 205 170 
373 349} 413 401 
319| 319 196 
230 207 | 292 | 181 


























In 1919 the cost of hogs per pound was approximately 414 times 
the 1899 cost, the wholesale price of hams per pound was 334 times 
and the wholesale price of bacon 5 times the 1899 price. The 1919 
retail price of hams was approximately 314 times the 1899 price, the 
index for hams (349) being 83 less than the 1919 index (432) of hogs 
and 24 less than the 1919 index (373) of the wholesale price of hams. 
The 1919 retail price of bacon was 4% times the 1899 price, the 
index for bacon being 19 less than the 1919 index of the cost of hogs 
and 89 less than the index (502) of wholesale price of bacon. The 
1919 retail price of pork chops was 334 times and of lard was 4 times 
the 1899 price, ; 

Thus, it is seen that during the period 1899 to 1919, inclusive, 
the ratio of increase in the cost of hogs on hoof and of wholesale 
prices of ham and bacon were more than the ratio of inerease in the 
retail prices of hams, bacon, pork chops, and lard, indicating a lag 
in the retail price as compared with the cost of hogs and the wholesale 
prices of hog products. It will also be observed that in 1921 the cost 
of hogs dropped to 275 times and in 1923 to 14 times the 1899 cost; 
that in 1921 the wholesale price of hams decreased to 244 times and 
in 1923 to 2,5 times the 1899 price, and that in 1921 the price of 
bacon dropped to 244 times and in 1923 to 275 times the 1899 price; 
also that the retail price of hams and bacon dropped in 1921 to 3% 
times and in 1923 to a little less than 3 times the 1899 retail price, 
followed very closely by pons chops, again indicating a slowness of 
retail prices in following the trend of wholesale prices. 

In 1914, when the average cost of hogs on hoof was 8.21 cents per 
pound, and the average price of dressed meat was 10.90 cents per 
posit. the average price of pork chops was 22 cents per pound. 

n 1923, however, when the average cost of hogs on hoof was 7.46 
cents per pound, or 0.75 cent less than in 1914 and the average price 
of dressed hogs was 9.98 cents or 0.92 cent less than in 1914, the aver- 
age retail price of pork chops was 30.4 cents per pound or 8.4 cents per 
pound more than in 1914. 


Trend of Sheep and Lamb Prices 


cost per pound of the dressed meat of sheep and lambs, based 
on the cost on hoof, ranged from 9.47 cents in 1899 to 29.37 
cents in 1919. The wholesale price of lamb ranged from 15.2 cents 


15172°—26+——_13 [1109] 
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er pound in 1914 to 27.7 cents in 1919, and the retail price of leg of 
sel! ge 19.5 cents in 1914 to 36.7 cents in 1923. The 1919 whole- 
sale price of dressed lamb was 82 per cent more than the 1914 price 
and the 1919 retail price of leg of lamb was 87 per cent more than the 
1914. The retail price of leg of lamb has thus followed very closely the 
wholesale price of dressed lamb. 


Calves 
WHOLESALE and retail prices of calves and calf products are not 


available. Comparisons such as have been made for cattle, 
hogs, and sheep, therefore, can not be made. 


Prices of Livestock and of Meats, 1899 to 1923 


‘THE basic data from which the foregoing tables and discussion 
were drawn are presented in Table 4. This table shows, for 
each kind of livestock (cattle, hogs, sheep, and lamb, and calves) 
for each of the years, 1899, 1904, 1909, 1914, 1919, 1921, and 1923, 
the number of animals slaughtered, the weight on hoof in thousand 
pounds, the average weight per animal, the weight in thousand 
pounds of dressed meat, the sama weight per animal in pounds of 
dressed meat, the per cent that the weight of the dr meat is 
of the weight on hoof, the cost of the animals in thousand dollars, 
the average cost per pound of animals on hoof, the cost per pound 
of dressed meat b on cost of animals on hoof, and the weight in 
pounds of dressed meat. The basic figures for the above were 
obtained from the United States census reports for the specified 
years. It also shows the wholesale and retail price of meat as com- 
iled and reported in Bulletins 390 and 396 by the Bureau of Labor 
tatistics. 

Beef —tThe price of dressed beef per pound, based on the cost of 
cattle on hoof and the number of pounds of dressed beef, was 7.67 
cents in 1899, 7.11 cents in 1904, 8.89 cents in 1909, 12.94 cents in 
1914, 20.63 cents in 1919, 12.85 cents in 1921, and 12.66 cents in 
1923. In considering these figures it should be borne in mind that 
offal or by-products are also obtained from the animals, such 
as hides, heads, tongues, hearts, livers, stomachs from which tripe 
is made, intestines from which sausage casings are made, feet, blood, 
fat, or tallow. It is claimed by the packers, and generally conceded 
by others well informed as to prices of dressed meat and by-products, 
that dressed carcass beef as a rule sells for less than the cost of the 
cattle on hoof, because of the returns from the sale of by-products. 
According to the yearbook of one of the largest packers, in 1919 the 
cost per animal averaged $102.82, the receipts for beef $88.21, and 
returns from by-products $25.59; in 1921 the cost was $67.53 per 
head, the receipts for beef $75.32, and the returns from by-products 
$8.51; in 1922 the — were, respectively, $64.72, $67.25, and 
$13.45 per animal. The yearbook states: 

In 1922 the return from by-products showed a marked increase as compare‘! 
with 1921 * * *, As a result there was an approach to the usual relation 
betmeen Prices of live animals and proceeds from beef. In faet, by the end of 
the fi year the usual relationship has been practically restored; and. during 


more recent weeks we have been selling the from a bullock for less than the 
amount we have paid for the live animal. 
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The company also quoted its average selling prices for beef in 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Washington for all four cities 
combined, for the years 1914 and 1918 to 1923. These were less in 
1914 and 1919 and more in 1921 and 1923 than the dressed-meat 
prices based on the cost of cattle on hoof, and the averages for these 
cities -and for dressed meat were in exact agreement with the figures 
above as to average cost of animals per head and the average receipts 
per carcass of beef for each of these four years. 

Carcass beef of good native steers sold in Chicago at 11 cents per 
pound in 1909, rose to 23.3 cents.in 1919, and had fallen to 15.8 cents 
in 1923. The price of steers is higher than the dressed-meat prices 
based on cost on hoof, as it ae be, because the grade of ‘‘Good 
native steers’’ is of better average quality than the average for all 
kinds and grades of beef. No prices are available for 1899 and 1904. 

Native sides sold in New York at 8.4 cents per pound in 1899, 
rose steadily during the years shown, reaching 21.5 cents in 1919, but 
declining to 14.5 cents per pound in 1923. ‘These prices are high, 
as would also be expected, as they are for beef of better average 
quality than the average for dressed beef of all kinds and grades. 

The average price of round steak was 12.9 cents in 1899, when cost 
of cattle on hoof was 4.18 cents per pound, when dressed meat based 
on cost of cattle was 7.67 cents per pound, and when wholesale price 
of native sides in New York was 8.4 cents per pound. In 1904 round 
steak was 14.1 cents per pound, cattle on hoof 3.86 cents, dressed 
meat 7.11 cents, and native sides 8.2 cents. In 1909 round steak 
was 16.4 cents per pound, cattle on hoof 4.74 cents, dressed meat 
8.89 cents, and native sides 9.5 cents. In 1914 round steak was 23.6 
cents per pound, cattle on hoof 6.93 cents, dressed meat 12.94 cents, 
and native sides 13.5 cents. In 1919 round steak was 38.9 cents, 
cattle on hoof 10.70 cents, dressed meat 20.63 cents, and native sides 
21.5 cents. In 1921 round steak was 34.4 cents per pound, cattle 
on hoof 6.89 cents, dressed meat 12.85 cents, and native sides 14.8 
cents. 

Comparing 1919 and 1921 it is seen that the cost of cattle on hoof 
decréased 36 per cent, the wholesale price of native sides in New 
York decreased 31 per cent, but the price of round steak decreased 
only 12 per cent. In 1923 round steak was 33.5 cents per pound, 
cattle on hoof 6.74 cents, dressed meat 12.66 cents, and native sides 
14.5 cents. 

Pork products.—The cost per pound of dressed pork based on cost 
of hogs on hoof ranged from 5.35 cents in 1899 to 23.88 cents in 1919. 
In using these figures, as in the case of the figures for dressed beef, 
it should be remembered that returns from sales of by-products of 
hogs, such as lard fat from intestines and stomach, casings, pepsin 
from stomach, tongues, etc., while not nearly so large per hog as per 
beef, amount to a considerable percentage of the total receipts. 
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AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, JULY 
TO SEPTEMBER, 1926 


N CONTINUATION of the plan of publishing each quarter in 
| the Labor Review a detailed statement of wholesale prices, there 
is presented herewith a list of the more important commodities 
included in the bureau’s compilation, together with the latest recor 
of price changes available at the time of its preparation. For con- 
venience of comparison with pre-war prices, index numbers based on 
average prices in the year 1913 as 100 are shown in addition to the 
money prices wherever such information can be supplied. Index 
numbers for the several groups and subgroups also are included in 
the table. To show more minutely the fluctuation in prices, all index 
numbers are here published to one decimal fraction. Figures are 
given for July, August, and September, 1926. 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, JULY, AUGUST, AND SEPTEMBER, 1925 








Average prices a — 





July, | Aug., | Sept., 
1926 1926 1926 





140.8 141. 


145. 8 
Barley, malting, per bushel, Chicago 115.4 
Corn, per bushel, Chicago— 
Contract grades ‘ . 128. 6 
No, 3, mixed > , 127.8 
Oats, contract grades, per bushel, Chicago ; . 404 F 110.9 
Rye, No. 2, per bushel, Chicago - 
Wheat, per bushel— j 
No. 1, northern spring, Chicago 
No. 2, red winter, Chicago 
No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City- -- 
No. 1, northern spring, Minneapolis 
No. 1, hard white, Portland, Oreg 


Livestock and poultry 
Cattle, steers, per 100 po 
Choice to prime 
Good to choice 
Hogs, per 100 pounds, Chicago— 





Sheep, per 100 pounds, Chicago— 
Ewes, native, all grades 
Lambs, western, medium to good 
Wethers, fed, good to choice 

Poultry, live fowls, per pound— 
Chicago 

New York 


Other farm 
Beans, medium, choices, per 100 pounds, New York-_-. 
Clover seed, contract grades, per 100 pounds, Chicago. 
Cotton, middling, per pound— 
New Orleans 


Cottonseed, per ton, average price at gin 
Eggs, fresh, per dozen— 
t, western, Boston 
_ Firsts, Chicago 
Extra first, Cincinnati 
Candied, New Orleans 
Firsts, New York 
Extra first, western, Philadelphia 
Extra, medium, San Francisco 
Fi , No. 1, per bushel, Minneapolis 
Hay, per ton— 
fa, No. 1, Kansas City 
Clover, mixed, No. 1, Cincinnati 
Timothy, No. 1, Chicago 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, JULY, AUGUST, AND SEPTEMBER, 1926—Con, 











Average prices 


: Index numbers 
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(1913= 100) 
Commodity 
July, | Aug., | Sept., | July, | Aug., | Sept., 
1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 
FARM PRODUCTS— Continued 
Other farm ucts—Continued. 
Hides and sk r pound— 
ieitskios, } No. o. country, Chicago. ...............- $0. 172 | $0. 178 | $0. 178 91.1 94. 1 94. 1 
Goatskins, Brazilian, New York._....._........... .688| .698] .736] 968] 981] 1035 
Hides, heavy, country cows, No. , Chicago-.------ . 093 . 095 . 096 61.9 63. 0 63. 3 
Hides, packers’, heavy, native steers, Chicago____-- . 142 . 149 . 152 77.2 80. 9 82. 4 
Hides, ers’, heavy, ‘Toxas steers, Chicago- ----- . 129 . 139 . 141 71.2 76. 7 77.9 
Ho ops me to choice, per pound— 
w York State, New York_-_-._.................-- . 575 . 575 542} 215.9} 215.9] 203.4 
Kage vay Portland, De et omen ns eee . 255 . 259 247 | 148.3] 150.7] 143.6 
Milk, fluid, per quart— 
ae BR) ESI RSPR SRI .062| .064] .064/ 143.9] 1498] 149.8 
0, RN A ee Ee BL Ee . 076 . 076 079 170. 7 170. 7 178.1 
TN Ect OY BU BS ST RSE 066 . 068 155.3 | 158.1] 1581 
Onions, yellow, per 100 pounds, Chicago__.-...____-- 2.750 | 1.990} 1.719] 175.0] 126.6] 109.3 
He wr et No. 1, per pound, Norfolk, Va. Sea gE te Fee . 055 . 056 154.9 | 156.6) 150.4 
‘ota 
White, good to choice, per 100 pounds, Chicago-_._| 2.038 | 2.230] 2.288! 199.0] 217.8] 223.4 
Sweet, No.1, Pr five-eighths bushel, Philadelphia. - (1) (1) Ry bora ep yas veg Shei. 199. 4 
Rice, per pound, New Orleans— 
Blue Rose, head, a RR ls, RR a . 063 . 067 . 064 (2) (2) (2) 
Honduras, head, UN hos Fon cc dattacccecues Se. . 073 . 074 .073 | 143.0} 145.2] 143.0 
Tobacco, gone? ws 100 pounds— 
Burley, good leaf, dark red, Louisville, Ky____...-_- 21. 000 | 21.000 | 21.000 | 159.1) 150.1] 159.1 
Average warehouse sales, Kentucky oe REGAN oe, sage 6.265 | 6.385 | 7.346 70.3 71.7 82. 5 
Wool, per pound, Boston— 
Ohio, grease basis— 
RI See ee es . 380 . 390 .400 | 166.3} 170.8) 175.1 
Fine delaine__-._-.......-.-....--.-.- ctvlasbwexs? . 450 . 450 .460 | 188.4] 1884] 192.6 
SG So ee a ne ome . 440 . 440 .450 | 173.1 173.1 | 177.0 
One-fourth and three eighths-grades_.............-- . 430 . 430 .440 | 170.6] 170.6] 1745 
South American, grease basis— 
Argentine crossbreds, straight, quarter blood______- . 273 . 275 . 278 80. 3 80.9 81. 6 
DEMO UIUOG MONS. Soe a oboe eee | , 350 . 344 . 354 98, 8 97. 1 99. 9 
Territory, scoured— 
Fine and fine medium, pepe eles cue estou sud 1.110} 1.102] 1.106] 197.6] 196.2] 197.0 
Se WOOOG . . are cere ie Se. ev caecienees . 990 -990} 1.003} 192.6; 192.6] 195.0 
Ee en Cee Sonne Co Byte 153.6 | 150.8) 152.0 
Md Pe. SA Gb eS ASSL A. oc i Be ee cd 159.4 | 153.4) 157.4 
Beef, fresh, per pound— 
Carcass, good, native steers, Chieago__......_._...- . 162 . 160 163 | 125.1] 123.6] 125.5 
Sides, native, New York. .......................... . 137 . 140 154} 100.3] 111.8! 122.8 
bd — extra mess, per barrel (200 pounds), New 
oP te Sy 8 Ra eS eS) Coes ee 19. 000 | 19.000 | 19.000 | 100.4; 100.4] 100.4 
mg unshed, per pound, Chicago.._.............._-- . 351 . 329 .320| 210.9); 198.0) 192.5 
Lamb, dressed, r Age wo MEG Se See . 284 . 280 265} 191.0} 1883] 178.2 
Mutton, dressed, per pound, New York... .........- . 150 . 122 126 | 146.3} 119.0) 123.2 
Pork, fresh, be per poun 
et ee cope eee ee .203| 282] .344] 107.2] 180.7] 231.4 
or gradi weeten BROW; WOO e Ais ee dice cices:- . 293 . 275 318 | 192.4} 180.6} 208.5 
ork, cured— 
Mess, salt, Bagh we barrel heey dae New York- __-- 40. 375 | 37.700 | 37.000 | 179.7! 167.8) 1647 
Sides, roug na ob Se A> - ne ee . 224 . 201 -188 | 181.6} 162.5) 151.7 
Sides, short, "e for} Pound ES TN Te . 224 . 204 -199 | 175.7 | 160.4] 156.3 
Poultry, dressed, per pound— 
Hens, heavy, Chicago... .....2...2.-.2.2..-...-... 275} .270| .275} 1902! 186.7] 190.2 
Fowls, 48-54 pounds to dozen, New York__-.......| 295 . 280 294] 161.7 | 153.5] 161.1 
Veal, dressed, good, per pound, Chicago--_-._...._._. . 184 . 203 210 | 197.9) 217.8] 226.0 
Butter, cheese, and milk........_...--.-.----- 22} ee 141.9 144.7 | 150.0 
Butter, creamery, extra, per pound— 
NEES SR te RE) Se eS - 405 . 514 441 127.7 | 130.5) 139.0 
NLD. 3.5, UEOy Uh Sinn. to Uubocons sub oonsaccs . 384 - 400 -4388 | 123.8) 128.7 141, 2 
I os SUE SP. eee bebe ee clad an . 360 . 365 393} ¢ (@) (2) 
SRS: SORE! ee eee EE) - 440 . 448 -473 | 130.9) 133.3] 140.6 
MAL RSG LSA Ws cl lUsesbschctunueeacssae “405 . 418 446 125.6, 129.6 | 138.3 
ERG TE Ge Eales SPP aS aie Mee . 415 . 428 456 | 127.3; 131.4] 140.0 
GEES 8 Eo FRY a OT a ee . 395 . 416 436 | 127.8) 134.7] 141.2 
SESE ERE TR ee - 407 - 435 440} 128.4] 137.2] 138.8 
‘Cheese, whole milk, Fo pound— oe 
American, Oty e tte... bs... Soe. cdcds .198 |} .208 223 | 139.7) 146.9) 157.5 
State, fresh, flats, ediuegh, average, New York_____. .28) 217 226 | 141.5| 140.7] 146.4 
California, flats, fancy, San Francisco. .......-.-._- } 9081 i210] :204) 197.41 181.7] 140.5 
1 No quotation. 2 No 1913 base price 8 As to score 
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| — 


, I ers 
| Average prices roe 





Commodity — 


July, | Aug., | Sept., | July, | Aug., | Sept., 
1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 








FOODS—C ontinued 


Butter, cheese, and milk—Continued. 
Milk, fluid. (See Farm products.) 
ans ” gccnepties per case of 48 14-ounce tins, New 
or 


FER 
BRR 
ewe w 


Beans, medium, choice. (See Farm products.) 
Bread, per pound, before baking— 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 


~I 
cs 


Bes 
S5 


Qos Wor ornicr 


Po 
@Cwoa Cre Or 7 OF 


San Francisco 
Cocoa beans, per BO aa Ree 
Coffee, per pound, New York— 

Rio, No. 7 

RE BER, a FE ee ee ee 
Copra, South Sea, sun-dried, per pound, New York--.- 
Lo fresh, per dozen. (See Farm products.) 

ish— 

Cod, large, shore, pickled, cured, per 100 pounds, 

Gloucester, M 

Mackerel, salt, large 3s, per barrel, Boston 

Salmon, canned, Alaska, red, per dozen, factory- --- 
Flour, rye, white, per barrel, Minneapolis. 
Flour, wheat, per ele sa 


<< ae 1-1 
ISN se 

i aiilanel ee ee 
SN 


_ 
—_— 


Nr SENNNNeN gern 

..° BE S9eNnnen pera 
5 BS BSSREEBE BE28 
B BSR 

mO OOO me 


—— 


Winter straights, Kansas City 

Standard patents, Minneapolis 

Second patents, Mi 

Patents, Portland, Oreg 

Patents, soft, winter, St. Louis 

Straight, soft, winter, St. Louis 

Patents, Toledo 
Fruit, canned ease, New York— 

Peaches, Cali ornia, standard 24s 

Pinea , Hawaiian, sliced, standard 24s 
Fruit, dried, per pound, New York— 

Apples, evapor State, choice 

Currants, Patras, cleaned 

Prunes, California, 60-70s 
Raisins, coast, seeded, bulk 
Fruit, fresh— 

Apples, Baldwin, per barrel, Chicago 

Bananas, Ja 9s, per bunch, New York 

Lemons, California, choice, per box, Chicago 

Oranges, California, choice, per box, Chicago 
Glucose, 42° “we. per 100 pounds, New York 
Hominy grits, bulk, car lots, per 100 pounds, f. o. b. 


“I 
* 





a bas ee tote tot 
BR PRRs 
~In Naor > 


ve 
ens 
Oo 


m 

Lard, prime, contract, per 

Meal, corn, per 100 
White, f. o. b. mi 


& SS 2888 


Molasses, New Orleans, fancy, per gallon, New York. 

Oatmeal, car lots, insacks (90 ), per 100 pounds 
New York 

Oleomargarine, standard, uncolored, per pound, 
Chicago 

Oleo oil, extra, per pound, Chicago 

Pepper, black, per pound, New 

Rice. (See Farm products 


Onan SC F@NO NY NHWOKs*I 


as | am ig cma medium, ‘per barrel (280 pounds), 
cago. 
8 r pound, New York— 

Granulated. i Is 


Raw, 96° centri 
Tallow, edible, pound, Chicago. ......-- BNE Veta 
Tea, Formosa, » per pound, New York 


i No quotation. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, JULY, AUGUST, AND SEPTEMBER, 1026—Con. 











Commodity 


Average prices 


Index numbers 
(1913=100) 





July, 
1926 


Aug., 
1926 


Sept., 
1926 


July, 
1926 © 


Aug., 
1926 


Sept., 
1926 





FOODS—Continued 


Other foods—C ontinued. 
Vegetables, canned, per dozen, New York— 
Corn, Maryland, standard 
Peas, State and western, No, 5....--.....-.-------- 
Tomatoes, New Jersey, standard, No. 3.........--- 
Vegetables, fresh. (See Farm products.) 
Vegetable oil— 
Coconut, crude, per pound, New York 
Corn, crude, in barrels, per pound, New York 
Cottonseed, prime, summer, yellow, per pound, 
FT TB Bl SF Bi I Bh EE EES. 
Olive oil, edible, in barrels, per gallon, New York-- 
Peanut, crude, per pound, f. o. b. mi 
Soya bean, crude, in barrels, per pound, New York. 
Vigees cider, 40-grain, in barrels, per gallon, New 
Yor 


CLOTHING MATERIALS 


Children’s, per pair, factory— 
Child’s, gun metal, polish, high cut, rubber heel--- 
Little boy’s, gun metal, blucher 
Misses’, black, vici, — high cut, rubber heel-_-- 
Youth’s, gun metal, blucher 

Men’s, per pair, factory— 
Black, calf, blucher 
Black, calf, Goodyear welt, bal 
Black, dress, Goodyear weit, si 
Black, vici kid, Goodyear welt 
Chocolate, elk, blucher 
Gun metal, Goodyear welt, blucher 
ne ney amet chrome, side, Goodyear welt, bal 
Tan, », Goodyear welt, calf. .................-- 
Tan, dress, Goodyear welt, side leather 

Women’s, ae pair, faectory— 
Black kid, dress, welt, lace, oxford 
Black kid, McKay sewed, lace, oxford 
Colored, calf, Goodyear welt, lace, oxford 
Patent-leather pump, McKay sewed 


Cotton goods 
a Massachusetts, 28-inch, 2.20 yards to the 


de leather 


per yard, factory— 
assachusetts, D standard, 30-inch 
Pepperell, 29-inch, 2.85 yards to the pound 
ls, per yard, factory— 

Colored, 4.20 yards to the poun 

Unbleached, 3.20 yards to the pound 
Ginghams, per yard, factory— 

Amoskeag, 27-inch, 6.37 yards to the pound 

Lancaster, 26}4-inch, 6.50 yards to the pound 
Hosiery, ee pairs, factory— 

Men’s hose, combed yarn 

Women’s, cotton, silk mercerized, mock seam 
Malin, Benched” 4, et ard at 

usin, bie ’ + per yard, ory— 

Fruit of the loom 

Lonsdale 


I ee Se es 
ne. Ct Rabe Miah sabres seit ea tan aaekey Oe 
Print cloth, 
27-inch, 7. 
P mye §.35 "as to oe poses = 
rown, , factory— 
Indian’ Head, s Sine 
T wt th 
e@ 
, 6cord, J. & P. 


d 
oats per 200 yards, factory-.- 


en’s shirts and drawers, per dozen garments 
_ Women’s union suits, carded yarn, per dozen- - ---- 


1 No quotation. 


U 


. 125 
. 120 
. 089 
. 073 


6. 930 


gues 288888588 S828 


. 051 
- 076 


. 125 
- 119 


6. 930 


~~ 
eee 


gues Sk8euee88 


- 125 
- 120 
. 093 
- 073 


6. 930 
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10. 000 | 10.000 | 10. 000 
2 No 1913 base price. 
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Index numbers 
Average prices (1913=100) 
Commodity 
July, | Aug., | Sept., | July, | Aug., | Sept. 
1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 1996" 
CLOTHING MATERIALS—Continued 
Cotton goods—C ontinued. 
yam iP rd pound, factory— 
ed, white, pr northern, 10/1, cones. ...| $0. 315 | $0. 333 | $0.338 | 1422) 150.3) i529 
Carded? white, mulespun, northern, 22/1, cones_--- . 344 . 363 . 367 | 139.0) 146.7) 1494 
Carded, mvOG wind, GW 18-52 ~. $60. edi cen 4 ci- - 500 . 500 506} 148.4] 148.4) 1501 
Twisted, ordinary weaving, 20/2s_.........--.------ -305| .326] 1336) 131.1) 140.4] 1143 
Twisted, ordinary weaving, 40/2s...........-.------ . 458 . 480 -490 | 119.6} 125.2) 129 
Woolen and worsted goods_____..._.......-.....----|..-.-.--|.--..-.--|-------- 189.8 | 189.7 | 189 
Flannel, white, 4/4, Ballard Vale, No. 3, per yard, 
factory a CET NAS EPO eRe SPS ie Pane II 1.040} 1.040] 1.040] 2244] 224.4/ 0244 
Overcoating, 30 to 31 ounces, per yard, factory......-- 3.000} 3.000} 3.000) 173.0) 173.0) 173.9 
Suiting, per yard, factory— 
Claymusster, diagonal, 1-obess...........--.<:.-- 2.612| 2.588] 2588} 180.0] 187.2) 1879 
Middlesex, wood- -dyed, "blue, 1G-OUN00... . - nin id 3.285 | 3.285 | 3.285] 2126) 212.6] 212% 
EEE EEL SRD Oke ee 1. 383 1, 373 1.373 |} 217.0} 215.5) 215.5 
I he CE es. cdunnnecnemedena 2.073 | 2.048; 2.048] 183.4) 181.1) 181.1 
Trousering, cotton warp, ll-ounce, per yard, factory..| 1.521} 1.500} 1.500) 134:4) 182.6 | 1326 
Underwear, factory— 
Merino shirts and drawers, per dozen garments- -_--} 30.000 | 30.000 | 30.000 | 153.2} 153.2) 153.2 
Men’s union suits, 33 per cent worsted, per dozen. -| 30. 380 | 30.380 | 30.380 | 309.6 309.6) 309.6 
Women’s dress goods, per yard factory— 
Broadcloth, 944-ounce, 54-56-inch..............---- 2.255 | 2.255 | 2.255) 171.6] 171.6] 171.6 
French serge, 35-inch_................-... sale daaidala . 725 . 725 -706.| 219.7} 219.7) 214.0 
Serge, cotton warp, 36-inch. .__...........-.----.--. -| . 450 . 450 -450 |} 178.6) 178.6) i786 
Sicilian cloth, cotton warp, 50-inch. ..............-- . 685 . 685 -658 | 211.8) 211.8) 203.6 
Storm serge, double warp, 54-inch........-.-..--.-.-.. 1.175} 1.175} 1.137] 102.4; 192.4] i362 
Yarn, per pound factory— _ 
Crossbred stock, 2/328....:....---------..---------- 1.400 | 1.400} 1.400} 180.3] 1803) i293 
Half blood, 2/408 - Ria te. ka ind: ths, idle th nan ign o adh 1.788 | 1.806} 1813) 160.1 161.8 162.4 
WP imtg GONG ON inde seen ce mga ee cnn sss ce 2.025 | 2.063 | 2.075 | 192.1} 195.6]! 196.8 
a RA clin hoc oie din Sata om 6,0 > oie ia oo hist otal hn aot 156.7 | 160.1 | 162,2 
Linen | shoe thread, 10s, Barbour, per pound, New 
i sili as ce RRO, Al, intstta tinh aint ete asor— se 1.946} 1.946] 1.946) 217.9] 217.9! 217.9 
Silk a A a pound, New York— 
China, Canton, filature, extra extra A_..........--- 4.836] 4.856 | 4.748] 1882] 1388] 135.7 
NER, I, UI ee ee le ween en us 5.782 | 5.978 | 6.125) 158.9) 164.3 1683 
Japan, special, (a ne itl NE i a Sa 6.076 | 6.223 | 6.370) 149.2} 152.7) 156.4 
Silk yarn, per pound, New York— 
Domestic, gray spun, 60/1_...........-.-..--------- 4.606 | 4.606) 4.606) 157.9] 157.9 | 157.9 
Domestic, gray spun, 60/2, No. 1.....-.-.....--.--.- 5.880 | 5.880} 5.880} 169.6) 169.6 | 149.6 
SIN lh teins: ically « < ite lenin dc egidi k: coda wis on geet ai 177.0; 179.5) 182.0 
geen eyerny’ yn) yg eee Bebrao-ornnn-tlo--<h-t ceria stent 223.7 | 225.4 225.4 
_ Average spot price for 8 ci es, per gross n— 
TES ag PS eR RY Ripe TE lca alae 13. 643 | 13.743 | 13. 772 ( (2) 
Res i as Ue inicantiiicie th Rie ie Wiki Watts ad tegigwe a deapic te 13. 194 | 13. 295 | 13. 335 (2 2) (*) 
SASSER Sey BRIS SS LRRD LRU i EE tage alas 10. 505 | 10. 588 | 10. 591 (2) (2) (2) 
Poewaiar, New York, average sales realization, per 
gross ton— 
Ris hal ceil SM hen dh ates bend ieee pom amas awe 11, 490 | 11. 490 ! 258.4 | 258.4 
RIB Rink “TS Cpe RS Ria AS len cape Sadat yn. 11. 483 | 11.470 | 11.477 | 216.1] 215.9) 216.0 
REESE ETA ESS OED RR SR ets 11. 485 | 11.475 | 11.485 | 226.8] 226.6) 226.8 
I lh os ilies oth ahi tie iho nis agin an 4 ep epadinceode 11, 734 | 11.720 | 11.715 | 231.8] 231.6 | 231.5 
on dcnkibicins onlooaaanaiumssintndiadastanesl 196.5 | 198.5 | 202.3 
Baltimore, per net ton, mine run, pools 1—11-71__-__--.- (4) () BaP OE i recticanthesde ten ¢- (?) 
Birmingham, per net ton— 
Mine run, Jagger | A actin Ba Rie SF a 2.690} 2,600] 2.690] (2) 2) (2) 
Prepared sat. 7 ide aeetict sii toss Shik sada ss dca a 3.740 | 3.890 | 4.040 ts 2) (?) 
Screenings, Jagger district..............-.2..----2-- 2. 290 | 2.290 | 2,290 2) 2) (2) 
Chicago, per net —- é 
Mine run, southern Mlinois...............-.......-- | 4.400] 4.450] 4.450 2 2) (?) 
epared sizes, southern Mlinois__.._..........-.... | 4.540] 4.480] 4 640 2 ; (?) 
Sereenings, central Ilinois.....................---.- 3.140 | 3.100 | 3.088 2 2 (?) 
Cincinnati: p per net ton— * 
eR I i er ree 3.390 | 3.390 | 3.640) 1541) 1541) 165.5 
Mine run, New River................-. eG Ai 3.990 | 3.900] 4.240 | 165.4| 165.4 | 175.8 
Cleveland, per net ton— 
Mine run, Ohi pon oki ag i 3.465 | 3.490] 3.478 C 
Prepared sizes, West Vi pee amis 2a 4.671] 4.765] 5. 109 () 
Screenings, Ohio, Pittsburgh, No. 8_-.............. 2.921 | 3.0451 2.978 2 ’ (?) 
1 No quotation. 2 No 1913 base price. 
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———— 


Index numbers 
Average prices (1913=100) 


Commodity 





July Aug. a July, | Aug., 
1996 | 1926 * | “toa8’ | “i996 





FUELS—Continued 


Bituminous coal—Continued. 
Indianapolis, mine run, per net ton 
Norfolk, Va., mine run, Pocahontas, er gross ton____ 
Pittsburgh, prepared sizes, per net ton 
St. Louis, per net ton— 
Mine run, southern Mlinois. 
Prepared sizes, southern IMinois. 
Screenings, southern Illinois. 


Alabama, foundry, per net ton, at oven 

Connellsville, furnace, per net ton, at oven 
Fuel oil, f. o. b. refinery— 

Oklahoma, 24-26, per barrel 

Pennsylvania, 36-40, per gallon_ 

Gasoline— . 
Motor, per gallon, tank wagon, New York 
Motor, per gallon, f. o. b. refinery— 

Oklahoma, 58-60 
Pennsylvania, 58-60. 
Neseret. Grade B, per gallon, f. o. b. refinery, Okla- 


Crude petroleum, per barrel, at well— 
California, 20° to 20.9° 
Kansas-Oklahoma, 33° to 33.9° 
Pennsylvania 

Refined petroleum, per gallon, f. o. b. refinery— 
Standard white, 110° test 
Water white, Pennsylvania 


METALS AND METAL PRODUCTS 


Iron and steel 
Iron ore, per ton, lower lake ports— 
Mesabi, Bessemer, 5114 per cent 
Non-Bessemer, 51/4 per cent 
Pig iron, per gross ton— 
Basie, valley furnace 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh 
Foundry, No. 2, northern, Pittsburgh 
Foundry, No. 2, southern, Birmingham, Ala 
Ferromanganese, seaboard 
Spiegeleisen, 19 and 21 per cent, furnace 
Bar iron, ° apd pound— F 
Best refined, Philadelphia_ 
Common, Pittsburgh 
Bars, reinforcing, per 100 , Pittsb 
Nails, wire, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh 
Pipe, cast-iron, 6-inch, per net ton, New York 
Pee grooved, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh. 
5 billets, per gross ton, Pittsburgh— 


Steel, merchant bars, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh_.... 
Steel plates, tank, per pound, Pittsburgh. 
Steel rails, per gross ton, Pittsburgh— 
Bessemer, standard 
Open hearth, standard 
Steel sheets, per pound, Pittsburgh 
Steel, structural shapes, 100 pounds, Pittsburgh - - 
Terneplate, 8 pounds, I. C., per base box (220 pounds), 
Pittsburgh 
Tin plate, domestic coke, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh... 
Wire, per 100 pounds— 
Barbed, galvanized, Chicago 
Plain, fence, annealed, Pittsburgh. 


2 885 3 8 
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Aluminum, per d, New. York 

Copper, ingot, e ne gedetl r pound, refinery......- 
Copper, sheet, per pound, New 

Copper wire, bare, per pound, mill 


2 No 1913 base price. 
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Index number 


» prices 
Average price (1913= 100) 





Commodity 


July, | Aug., | Sept., | July, | Aug., | son 
1926 1926 1926 1926 





METALS AND METAL PRODUCTS— Contd. 


Nonferrous metals—C ontinued. 
Lead, pig, per pound, New York..-.......-.....-.-.-.-- 
Lead pipe, per 100 pounds, New York 
Quicksilver, per pound, New York..-........--..---- 
Silver, bar, fine, per ounce, New York----- 
Tin, pig, per pound, New Y 
Zine, sheet, per 100 pounds, factory..-.- he irhnncted: 
Zinc, slab, per pound, New York 


BUILDING MATERIALS 





Douglas fir, per 1,000 feet, mill— 

No. 1, common boards 

No. 2 and better, drop siding 
Gum, sap, firsts and seconds, per 1,000 feet, St. Louis__ 
Hemlock, northern, No. 1, per 1,000 feet, Chicago-_ _ _. 
Maple, hard, No. 1, common, 4/4, per 1,000 feet, 


Oak, white, plain, No. 1, common, 4/4, per 1,000 feet, 
Cincinnati - ; 

Pine, white, No. 2 barn, per 1,000 feet, Buffalo, N. Y_- 

Pine, yellow, flooring, long leaf B and better, per 
1,000 feet, New York 

Pine, yellow, southern, per 1,000 feet, mill— 


Flooring, B and better__-..........- 5 Seoentelle ER eet 
Timbers, square edge and sound -.-_..........-.---- 
Poplar, No. 1, common, 4/4, per 1,000 feet, Cincinnati_- 
Spruce, eastern, random, per 1,000 feet, Boston 
Lath, yellow pine, No. 1, per 1,000, mill 
Shingles, per M, mill— 
Cypress, 16 inches long..-....._...- 
Red cedar, 16 inches long 


Common, building, per 1,000— 
Simple average of 82-yard prices__....__.__- 
Run of kiln, f. o. b. plant, Chicago................. 


Structural steel 


Other building materials.____._..._._..------..__._. 
Cement, Portland, per barrel, f. o. b. plant— 
Simple average of 6 plant prices in Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, Minnesota, Texas, and California 
Buffington, Ind 
Northampton, Pa 
Crushed stone, 1}4-inch, per cubic yard, New York _-- 
Gravel, per ton, f. o. b. pit, simple average of 28 plant 


Holiow tile, building, per block, Chicago 
Lime, common, lump, per ton, f. 0. b. plant, simple 
average of 15 plant pric 
Roofing, prepared, per square, f. o. b. factory— 
Medium weight 1. 708 
Shingles, individual 5. 649 
Shingles, strip 5. 338 
Slate surfaced 2.110 
Sand, building, per ton, f. o. b. pit, simple average of 
31 plant prices . 623 , .9 
Slate, roofing, per 100 square feet, f. o. b. quarry 14. 000 7 
Glass, plate, per square foot, New York— 
3 to 5 square feet . 400 " . 400 > 0 
5 to 10 square feet . 480 : . 480 . 8 | 
Glass, window, f. o. b. works, per 50 square feet— 
REE al lt A Pisin AER NOSE 3.900 | 3.900] 3.900 : 5 
Single B 3.072 | 3.072] 3.072 : ‘ 
Linseed oil, per pound, New York .119 .119 .112 ; 193. 5 
Putty, commercial, P< und, New York. .......... . 040 . 040 . 040 ‘ 150. 9 
Rosin (B), per barrel, New York 13. 250 | 14.610 | 14. 431 : 303. 3 
Turpentine, southern, barrels, per gallon, New York.! . 882 . 951 .919 222. 1 


1 No quotation. 2 No 1913 base price. 4 Quotation not received. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, JULY, AUGUST, AND SEPTEMBER, 1926—Con. 








eal Index numbers 
Average prices (1913=100) 





Commodity 


July, | Aug., | Sept., | July, | Aug., | Sept., 
1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 








_— 


BUILDING MA'TERIALS—Continued 


- Other building materials—Continued. 
White lead, American, in oil, per pound, New York- - 
Zine oxide (w hite zine), per pound, New York 
Pipe, cast-iron. (See Metals and metal products.) 
Cor per, sheet. (See Metals and metal products.) 
Copper wire. (See Metals and metal products.) 
L ead pipe. (See Metals and metal products.) 
N ‘ls. (See Metals and metal products.) 
Reinforeing bars. (See Metals and metal products.) 
Roofing tin (terneplate). (See Metals and metal 

oducts.) 

Zine, sheet. (See Metals and metal products.) 


CHEMICALS AND DRUGS... 





Chemicals 
Acids, per pound, New York— 
Acetic, 28 per cent, barrels --..............-.- Peet 
M uriatic, 20°, tanks. 2 
Nitric, 42°, carboys - 
eS Ge GN Ee ee cena eae 
Stearic, triple, pressed, bags.-.....................--] 
Sulphuric, 66°, tank cars 
Alcohol, per gallon, New York— 
Demacwreds seem. bee poor... 
W ood, re fined, Et Oe ee ero ns t 
Alum, lump, per pound, New York 
Ammonia, anhydrous, per pound, New York-----_-_-- 
Be nzol, pure, per ge illon, f. o. b. works - 

a -hing g powder, per 100 pounds, New York... ‘ 
Borax, crystals and gi anulated, per pound, New York. 
Co ul- tar colors, per pound, New York— 

lack, direct... - : 
B own, sulphur 
digo, 20 per cent _ _- palate 

( ‘op ype r sulphate, 99 per cent cry. ‘stals, per pound - 
Copra, Sonth Sea. (See Foods.) 
Creosote oil, grade 1, per gallon, f. 0. b. works 
Formaldehyde, per pound, New York _- 
Oil, vegetable— 

Coconut, crude. (See Foods.) 

whe be erude. (See Foods.) 

Palm kernel, crude, per pound, New York 

Soya bean, crude. (See Foods.) 
3 oti ish, caustic, 88-92 per cent, per pound, New York-_| 

Sal soda, per 100 pounds, New York 

Soda ash, 58 per cent, light, per 100 pounds, New York.) 
Soda, bicarbonate, American, per pound, f. o. b. works -| 
Soda, caustic, 76 per cent, solid, per pound, New York - 
Soda, silicate of, 40° per 100 pounds, New York- 
Sulphur, crude, per gross ton, New York 
Tallow, inedible, packers’ prime, per pound, Chicago --| 


Fertilizer materials _- = 
oo eens, 16 per cent basis, bulk, per ‘ton, New 
or | 
Ammonia, sulphate, double bags, per 100 pounds, 

New York | 2 
Ground bone, steamed, per ton, ppceee | 28. 200 
Muriate of potash, 80-85 per cent, K. C. L. bags, per | 

ton, New York 
Phosphate rock, 68 per cent, per ton, f. o. b. mines _-- 
Soda, nitrate, 95 per cent, per 100 pounds, New York- 
Tenkege, 9 and 20 per cent, crushed, per ton, f. 0. b. 

icago 


Drugs and pharmaceuticals 
Acid, citric, domestic, crystals, per pound, New York- 
Re a crystals, U. 8. P., per pound, New 
ore 


“aS © we CO wr 




















; No 1913 base price. 
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Index numbers 
(191 3=100) 


Commodity “~~ —————— 


July, | Aug., | Sept., | July, | Aug. 
1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 


Average prices 





— 


| sept,, 
1926 





CHEMICALS AND DRUGS—Continued 


Drugs and pharmaceuticals—C ontinued. 
Epsom salts, U. 8. P., in barrels, per 100 pounds, 








Glycerin, refined, » per pound, New York 

Opium, natural, U.S. P., per pound, New York-. 

Peroxide of hydrog en, 4- -ounce ottles, per gross, New 
York 

Phenol (carbolic acid), U. 8. P., per pound, New 
York 

Quinine, sulphate, manufacturers’ quotations, per 
ounce, New York 





Furniture , 
Bedroom, average price, factory— 
Bed, each 


40. 010 
7. 031 
Dining room, average price, factory— 
Buffet, each 3. 615 | 36. 615 
Chairs, set of six_-__- . 318 | 48. 318 
Table, extension, each- , 4 31. 136 | 31. 136 
Kitchen, average price, factory— 
Cabinet, each : 3. § 33. 500 
Chairs, per dozen. -.__--- 5. 5 16. 500 
Refrigerator, EN SR TBARS CE alee Mischa SAIS ase che (1) 
Table, porcelain top, e SRA SRE TSI To | 6. 5 6. 500 
Living room, average price, factory— 
Chair, each ; ' 40. 250 
Davenport, each. .............-. | 64. 150 | 64. 150 
Table, each 


Furnishings 
Blankets, factory— 
Cotton, colored, 2 pounds to the pair, per S sams tas 
Wool, 4to5 pounds to the pair, per pound 
Carpets, per yard, factory— 
Axminister, Bigelow 
Brussels, Bigelow _. 
Wilton, Bigelow 
Cutlery, factory— 
Carvers, 8-inch, per pair 
Knives and forks, per gross 
ails, galvanized-iron, 10-quart, 2 ig gross, factory- eae 
Sheeting, bleached, 10/4, per yard, factory— 
Pepperell 
Wamsutta, P. L 
Tableware, factory— 
Dinner sets, per set— 
Semivitreous, 100 pieces... ........-............. 
Vitreous, 104 pieces 
Glass nappies, 4inch, per dozen 
Glass pitchers, %-gallon, per dozen 
Glass tumblers, -pint, per dozen a 
Plates, white granite, 7-inch, per dozen 
Teacups and saucers, white granite, per dozen 
Ticking, Amoskeag, A. C. A., 2.05 yards tothe pound, 
per yard, factory 
Tubs, galvanized-iron, No. 3, per dozen, factory 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Cattle feed 
Bran, per ton, Minneapolis 
Cottonseed meal, prime, per ton, Memphis 
Linseed meal, per ton, New York 
Mill feed, mid lings, standard, per ton, Minneapolis. - 


1 No quotation. 2 No 1913 base price. 
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7 WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, JULY, AUGUST, AND SEPTEMBER, 1926—Con. 
Average prices eae 
" Commodity 
| July, | Aug., | Sept., | July, | Aug., | Sept., 
¢ 1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 
MISCELLANEOUS— Continued 
Leat MR eS pata edly Ae ic eT yl: TET oS TER ae: «Eee den 134, 7 134. 8 135, 9 
Calf, chrome, B grade, per square foot, Boston .._-._-.| $0. 450 | $0,450 | $0.450 | 166.9] 166.9] 166.9 
13 Glazed kid, black, top grade, per square foot, Boston.| . 675 . 675 - 675 | 269.6} 269.6) 269.6 
+ Harness, California, oak, No. 1, per pound, Chicago._| . 441 . 431 -431 | 109.9) 107.5| 107.5 
4 side, black, ve came B grade, per square foot, Boston.| .250 . 250 . 250 97.7 97.7 97.7 
Sole, per pound— , 
3.8 yak, in sides, middle weight, tanneryrun, Boston..| .350 . 350 -350 | 117.4] 117.4] 117.4 
Oak, scoured backs, heavy, Boston.........-.-.-.-- 410} .410] .430] 91.4] 914] 95.8 
17 Union, middle weight, New York................-- . 413 -420; ..420} 102.8] 1047] 1047 
2.1 Paper and ng kL eS Cdugnrocnde de deodeggepoescliogsogetisnvedescleonpoaau 175.3 171, 8 164, 3 
Box board, per ton, f. o. b. mill— 
4 Chit. -nccnoaeas oc eweencnencencbovercncececcngocce sé 36. 234 | 36. 234 | 36. 234 (?) ie (2) 
Manila lined chip Widvidaantsibbcddwidadbbseban qughik 46. 134 | 46. 134 | 46. 134 (2) 2) ts 
0. Oh -GE S008 IIE on - cme or nee=4dbdse ad dinatbinebi 57. 420 | 59.400 | 59. 400 (?) (2) 2) 
Paper— : 
) Newsprint, roll, per pound, f. o. b. mill__.......--- .035 | .0385| .035 | 166.8] 166.8} 166.8 
) Wrapping, manila, No.1, jute, per pound, New 
) VYoruss. wink dled Statue BP Sere ee eee woe ae tet .114 . 114 .103 | 233.2} 233.2] 210.0 
) Wood pulp, eulette, domestic, unbleached, per 100 
SEE CEE can = pcusedavesteqssecccagueumetue 2.950 | 2.750} 2.750] 1382.6] 123.6| 123.6 
GE I ns ec ee 104.1 | 104.2) 104.5 
) Burlap, 1044-ounce, 40-inch, per yard, New York_.--- .088 | .084; .086; 109.7) 104.6) 107.4 
Cylinder oil, gallon, refinery— 
) Oklahoma, medium, filtered stock__............-..- . 180 . 180 . 180 (’) f° (2) 
) Pennsylvania, 600, filtered, D....-...-.:.--..-.-.-- . 251 . 250 . 250 (2) (2 (2) 
ah Hemp, manila, fair, current, shipment, per pound, 
) NU eel iiichs A Nii dente sins 0 se de aidan emia . 133 . 146 . 151 143.0] 156.9 163.0 
Jute, raw, medium grade, per pound, New York.-_-.-_-| .083 . 065 .070 | 123.3 97.2} 1046 
) Lubricating oil, paraffin, 903 gravity, per gallon, New 
) Y is A oe - ae ed ae tk . 240 .2 .240; 168.4] 168.4) 168.4 
) Rope, pure manila, best grade, per pound, New York.-| . 240 . 240 .240| 163.6! 163.6! 163.6 
Rubber, per pound, New York— 
6, § Para, Mea, Mech i ie ites Abas . 335 . 337 . 340 41.5 41.7 42.1 
Plantation, ribbed, smoked, sheets._.............-.- . 416 . 392 . 413 50. 7 47.7| 60.4 
M4. I j Sisal, Mexican, current, shipment, per pound, New | 
1.7 FOE Rcctethiek Adw din clodh ap. miilchidnielotnd idabebivud duet . 093 . 093 -093 | 2141 214. 1 214.1 
Soap— 
32.9 Laundry, per 100 cakes, Cincinnati_..........-... -| 4.125; 4125] 4.125] 183.8] 133.8] 133.8 
7.8 Laundry, per 100 cakes, Philadelphia___.._......--- 4, 851 4.851 | 4.851 137.5 | 187.5 | 137.5 
1.3 Starch, laundry, bulk, per pound, New York-_.-.--.-- . 058 . 058 .058 | 157.5} 157.5 | 157.5 
Tobacco— 
30.0 Plug, per pounds New York. ... 222.051. .- 22642555. . 696 . 696 .696 | 179.0} 179.0) 179.0 
17,4 Smoking, l-ounce bags, per gross, New York---_--_-- 8.320 | 8.320] 8.320) 147.5; 147.5} 147.5 
43, 
pa IES FIO Sa aS tee PRE ear Age 152.7 | 150.5 152.7 
70. 
i, | ee ee es Se a Ee ee See 127.3 | 128.0) 1288 
EAL TELE SSSR RI CS ETT ERE: 162.0 160.1) 160,6 
‘4 7. ALL COMMODITIES (404 price series). ._.........|....-...]...--.--|------.- 150,7 | 149.2) 150.5 
2 No 1913 base price. 5 Federal Reserve Board grouping. 
20,4 
09,5 
16.4 
94, 5 
72.4 
15.7 
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COSTS AND STANDARDS OF LIVING OF MINNEAPOLIs 
TEACHERS 


SURVEY of costs and standards of living of Minneapolis teachey. 
A in relation to their salaries was directed by Dr. Royal Meeke 
in the summer of 1926 at the request of the Central Committec 
of Teachers’ Associations of that city. 
The numbers and percentages reporting, as a result of the question. 
naire study, were 108 or 40 per cent of the male teachers of Mip. 
neapolis and 541 or 23.8 per cent of the woman teachers and s¢hyoo/ 
nurses. Of the 530 woman teachers 446 were single and 84 murried 
Of the 108 men who returned schedules 17 were single and 91 werp 
married. Twenty-eight, widows, two divorced women, and ox. 
widower were tabulated with the married. 

The average number of dependents for all married men was 2.4) 
and for all married women 1.77, while 102 of the single women had 
dependents, their number averaging from one in certain salary groups 
up to as high as 2.20 in the $1,300-$1,400 salary group. So: 
the single woman teachers, however, who were supporting depen 
had other sources of income. In fact, 74 of the teachers were par 
dependent upon their families and friends; for example, living 
home with less expense for room or board, or visiting their f, 
and families during vacation. 


Present Salaries of Teachers 


‘HE following table shows the average salaries of Minneapolis 
teachers in different occupation groups. Sex is given only { 
the teachers included in the survey, as exact figures for this item were 
not available for all teachers in each occupational group. 


AVERAGE SALARIES OF MINNEAPOLIS TEACHERS, BY POSITION 











All teachers Teachers reporting 





Position ‘ie. 4 | 
sa — Number | Per cent | 





Kindergarten : 
Elementary and special ! 


I irk eats a ote ohh ails canta 
Junior high 
Lo. . JOE ER ase Se eee we 
MED. clcaoa cboeecla lesa abasetne 
Senior high ? 621 } 2,: 
PN intitle Lowa das see bina 
ER See per Oe 
Elementary principals. ._------ | 
NE iainn ~inmpetrie jne-------- 
PR beth bensstbesin. was 
High-school principals 4___.._._. 


























i The elementary and special class teachers were combined, as there was no certain way of identifying 
them from the schedules. 

2 The senior high includes the vocational high and the junior-senior high teachers. 

’ As given in the original table. Actual sum of items is 26. 

4 The high-school principals include the vocational high principal, the junior-senior, the junior, : 
assistant principals. 
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The study showed that the average surplus for 638 teachers who 
reported was $171.08, while 69.2 per cent averaged $343.95 in savings, 
2 per cent spent all their income, and 28.6 per cent had an average 
deficit of $234.28. Doctor Meeker points out that these findings 
mean very little, as the number of cases was too small and the infor- 
mation not sufficiently. detailed to warrant sound generalizations. 
He suggests, however, another line of approach for ascertaining 
adequacy of teachers’ salaries, namely, the measurement of such 
salaries with “tentative quantity, quality, and cost budgets for the 
maintenance of health and decent professional standards among 
teachers.” 


Budgets Suggested for Fixing Minimum Salaries 


THE data used as a basis for the suggested budgets for teachers 

were secured in part from the budgets sent in by individuals in- 
cluded in the survey and in part from the budgets already formulated, 
especially those prepared by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and one for a business or professional woman published by 
the Ladies’ Home Journal. The suggested budgets are as follows: 
For a single woman, minimum, $1,356.20; more liberal, $2,352.30. 
For a single man, minimum, $1,238.50; more liberal, $2,057. For 
a married man, minimum, $3,062; more liberal, $4,429. 

Commenting on these budgetary estimates of the cost of support- 
ing a family, the report says: 

The fact that the average married man teacher in Minneapolis is not at the 
present time supporting a family as large as the average workingman’s family 
or the standard family of five does not at all indicate that teachers’ salaries 
should be fixed on the basis of the cost of maintaining their smaller families. 
Teachers’ families are small largely because their salaries are small. Big families 
and little incomes do not mix any more readily than oil and water. Teachers 
who are unfortunate enough to have large families either cease to be teachers 
or are obliged to earn additional incomes from outside work or business; or 
» they must live penuriously and seek consolation in the philosophy of Diogenes 
and Henry David Thoreau. 
' Salaries must be paid to positions, not to families, dependent children, par- 

ents, aunts, or other dependent relatives. The family budget is brought into 
the discussion of salary schedules only for the purpose of showing the minimum 
which must be provided for if men and women of intelligence, initiative, and vigor 
are to be retained in the teaching profession permanently. 


For the rank and file of teachers who continue in the service a 
sufficient time to earn the regular salary advances the regular attain- 
able maximums, according to Doctor Meeker, “should be well above 
the cost of the minimum quantity family budget”’ presented above. 
Furthermore, salary increases and grade or rank promotions should 
be automatic for every teacher who meets the required standards in 
his or her teaching and administration work. ‘‘What has been done 
to systematize and ob jectify salary advancements of public employees 
elsewhere should and can be done for the teachers and other public 
servants in Minneapolis.” 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND 
DECISIONS 





LABOR AGREEMENTS 


Bakers——San Francisco 


N AGREEMENT made May 1, 1926, between the California 
Bakers’ Association, of San Francisco, and Bakers’ Loca! No. 
24 contains the following sections of interest: 


Section 1. All employees shall be members in good standing of the Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers’ International Union of America, Local No. 24, and 
shall be employed through the office of the union. Employ er shall have the 
right to employ any member of the union, through their office, upon recuest 
for such member. The union shall not place any restriction upon any member 
in accepting employment, except in the case of men who have been members 
of Local No. 24 for less than three months or members who have been out of 
work less than two weeks. 

Sec. 4. No employee shall commence work before 4 o’clock a. m. excep! 
dough mixers to set doughs and sponges in accordance with the above specified 
starting time and dough-dividing machine operators who shall start work not 
earlier than 3.45 a. m. No employee, except flour-room workers, shall cea 
work later than 12 o’clock midnight except in an emergency. On Saturdays 
all work shall cease at 6 p.m. On days preceding holidays observed by the 
baker the work shall be extended to 2 a.m. Additional compensation shall be 
allowed to all employees starting before 6 a. m. and finishing after 19 p. m., as 
follows: 

Per day 


Employees starting at 5 a. m 
Employees starting at 4 a. m 
Employees finishing at 11 p. m 
Employees finishing at 12 p. m 


In emergency cases extending over a period of more than one day all employees 
working between 10 p. m. and 6 a. m. shall be entitled to $1 per day additional 
pay. 

Sec. 7. Minimum wages: Per week 
Foremen, ovenmen 5. 00 
Dough mixers, night hours . 00 
Dough mixers, day hours . 00 
Bench hands . 00 
Flour blenders 1 . 00 
Dough mixers’ helper, night hours . 00 
Flour blenders’ helper 
Helpers after first year 
Helpers (first year at trade) 

Apprentices (second year at trade) 
Apprentices (second six months at trade)__.._._...--_.--- 
Apprentices (first six months at trade) 


Foremen, jobbing 
Bench hands, jobbing 


Src. 8. Labor Day shall always be observed as a holiday and no work per- 
formed on that day. Five days shall constitute a week’s work in all weeks 
wherein the following holidays fall upon a Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday or 
Friday, to wit: Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving Day, Christmas 
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Day, New Year’s Day, Washington’s Birthday. There shall be no deduction 
of pay on account of the observance of such holidays: Provided, however, That 
the employer shall be entitled to two hours’ overtime without pay on the last 
day worked preceding the holiday observed. When the aforesaid holidays fall 
on a Saturday, Sunday, or Monday, six days shall constitute a week’s work; a half 
a day’s pay shall be added to the compensation for that week. Jobbers working 
on the above-named holidays proper shall be entitled to time and one-half. 

Sec’9. No employee shall be discriminated against or suffer loss of employ- 
ment on account of his representing the local union in any capacity or for refusing 
to invest money in, or purchase securities of the business of the employers; nor 
shall any employee be discriminated against for representing his employer’s 
interest In any capacity. 

Sec. 11. A board of adjustment is hereby created to be composed of three 
representatives of each contracting party. Said board shall organize at once 
and shall elect a chairman and secretary, and shall adopt rules of procedure 
which shall bind the contracting parties. Said board shall have the power to 
adjust any differences that may arise between the parties hereto regarding the 
meaning or enforcement of this contract. Said board shall meet for consider- 
ation of all matters that may be referred to it, within 48 hours subsequent to 
receipt by its secretary of notice of same. The board’s decision shall be sub- 
mitted to both contracting parties in writing, which shall be signed by a majority 
of the board, and their decision shall be effective from the date of submission of 
such question of difference. If the board can not agree on any question referred 
to it within 48 hours, they shall then choose a seventh member who shall have 
no connection with either contracting party, and the decision of a majority of 
the board of seven shall be final and binding on both parties. Pending the 
decision of any question referred to the board, work shall be continued in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this contract. 

Sec. 12. This agreement shall go into effect at once and remain in force until 
either party wishes to change any section or sections of this agreement. Then 
either party shall give 30 days’ notice, during which time the new agreement 
shall be negotiated. 





Cloth Hat and Cap Makers—New York City 


[N THE Labor Review for October, 1926 (pp. 210, 211), was given 

the agreement made between the New York Joint Council of the 
Cloth Hat and Cap Makers of New York City with the independ- 
ent jobbers of the city. An agreement was also made with the 
Hat and Cap Wholesalers’ Association, commonly known as the 
Jobbers’ Association, from September 2, 1926, to June 30, 1928, con- 
taining but slight changes from the individual jobbers’ agreement. 
Additional sections are as follows: 


5. It is herewith agreed that all complaints, disputes, or grievances between 
any member of the association and the union shall be referred for decision to a 
board of adjustment, to consist of three representatives of the association, 
three representatives of the union, and who is herewith designated as the impar- 
tial chairman of this board of adjustment, and shall hold office during the life of 
this agreement [sic]. The board of adjustment shall meet within 48 hours after 
notice has been served upon the chairman by either party to this agreement that 
a controversy or dispute has been referred to it. 

6. Wherever a complaint has been filed with the board of adjustment against 
any member of the association such complaint is to be investigated by a duly 
authorized representative of the board of adjustment, and in such case the party 
against whom this complaint is made shall supply the investigator with all the 
necessary facilities for the purpose of establishing whether such complaint is 
substantiated or not. 

7. Should any member of the association be found giving work to or dealing 
with a nonunion manufacturer, he will become liable and pay to the union 
through the association a sum of money to be fixed by the board of adjustment, 
and to be a sufficiently high amount to offset the advantage gained by the respec- 
tive member of the association through such transaction, together with an 
appropriate penalty. 
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It is further agreed that the association herewith assumes full responsibility 
for its individual members that all provisions of this agreement and decisions of 
the board of adjustment will be faithfully carried out. 

8. With a view of bettering conditions of the cloth hat and cap industry anq 
the checking and eliminating of trade abuses, the parties hereto agree to estab. 
lish a committee on welfare, the committee to consist of representatives 
of the union and representatives of the association. This committec 
shall have the authority to find ways and means of carrying out the purpose of 
this clause and to call conferences from time to time of representatives of the 
union, the association, and of the manufacturers employed by the members of 
the association in order to accomplish the purpose of this clause. 





Express Company—Adjustment Board 


HE American Railway Express Co. has made an agreement relg- 
tive to the establishment of adjustment boards with the Brother. 
hood of Railway Clerks, American Federation of Express Workers, 
and certain of the shop crafts. One of the first agreements made 
under the recent railway labor act was the one first named above, 
made June 18, 1926. It is here given practically in full. 


PREAMBLE. The American Railway Express Co., a carrier under the railway 
labor act, and the , having in its membership employees of the express 
company, are entering into an agreement for the establishment of an adjustment 
board pursuant to section 3 of the railway labor act. 

ARTICLE 1. The adjustment board hereby created is authorized to consider 
disputes between the American Railway Express Co. and any of its employees 
members of the organization, party hereto. 

Art. 2. The board shall consider and, if possible, decide— 

(a) All disputes referred to it growing out of grievances or out of the interpre- 
tation or application of agreement concerning rates of pay, rules or working con- 
ditions which have been handled pursuant to rules 29 and 42, inclusive, up to and 
including the decision of general manager or other designated official of the 
express company. The board may decide any question that may arise as to 
whether such disputes have been thus handled. 

(b) All cases to be considered by the board must be in writing and referre.i to 
the chief executive of the organization, party hereto, or someone designated by 
him to do so, or by the chairman of the express company’s committee on wages 
and working conditions, or by someone designated by him to do so, with a full 
statement of facts and any data pertaining to the facts deemed necessary by the 
party or parties submitting the case. 

Art. 3. The board shall consist of four representatives of the express company 
and four representatives of the organization, party hereto, to be named by the 
officers of the parties signatory hereto. 

It is understood that ‘‘vacancy’’ does not necessarily mean a permanent 
vacancy. If for any reason a member of the board can not, attend, or if at the 
time of a board session either one side or the other finds itself with a greater or 
less number of representatives than the other side, the side having the greater 
number of representatives shall reduce its voting representation during tliat 
session to a number equal to the representation of the other side, to the end that 
when questions are voted upon there shall be an equal number of votes availalle 
for each side. Nothing in this shall be held to bar from participation in discus- 
sion and argument the entire membership of the board, the intent being that 
when it comes to voting the voting strength of each side shall be equal. 

Art. 4. The board shall elect a chairman and vice chairman, who shal! be 
members of the board. The chairman or vice chairman will preside at meetings 
and will have a vote in all questions voted upon. The office of chairman shall 
be filled alternately from representatives of the management and the signatory 
organization. While the office of chairman is filled by a representative of the 
express company, the office of vice chairman shall be filled by a representative 
of the signatory organization, and vice versa. The terms of office of chairman 
and vice chairman shall be one year. ; 

Art. 5. The board may make its own rules of procedure, including rules as to 
place and time of meeting, provided that a meeting of the board may be called 
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if request therefor is made by the chairman or vice chairman not less than 15 days 
inadvance. Such special meeting shall only be obliged to consider the particular 
ease or matter referred to in such request, but at such special meeting the board 
may consider other pending cases, if it votes to do so. 

Art. 6. Parties to a dispute may be heard either in person, by counsel, or by 
other representation, as they may elect. In order that such parties may be 
advised of board meetings, due and timely notice shall be given to the employee 
or employees involved in such dispute. 

Arr. 7. In all questions voted upon a majority of votes cast shall decide the 
issue. The decisions of the board shall be final and binding upon both parties, 
and it shall be the duty of both to abide by such decisions. The voting shall 
be as follows: 

(a) The chairman shall first ask unanimous consent to the motion, which, 
if obtained, shall decide the issue. 

(b) If unanimous consent is not obtained, the chairman shall then ask whether 
the vote shall be made openly or by secret ballot, and as to this question a majority 
yote shall decide. 

(c) If an equal number of votes be cast upon this question, then the ballot 
shall be secret. 

Arr. 8. All decisions of the board shall bein writing and contain a brief state- 
ment of the case together with the final decision of the board. Both parties 
are entitled to such number of copies of decisions, not to exceed 100 each, as they 
may request. The board may increase or decrease this number as circumstances 
may warrant. The decisions of the board shall be certified to by the chairman 
and vice chairman and shall contain no information regarding the vote or 
dissenting opinion. 

Art. 9. The expenses of this board shall be paid in the following manner: 

(a2) Each of the parties hereto will assume the salary, traveling expenses, 
and other compensation of its members. 

(b) Expenses of the board, such as rental, clerk hire, stationery, and printing, 
shall be assumed equally, half to be paid by the express company and half to be 
paid by the organization party hereto. 

Art. 10. Each ease submitted to the board must be accompanied by a concrete 
statement of facts, together with such written argument as the party or parties 
submitting may desire. The board is authorized to require such additional 
information or evidence, oral or written, as it may deem desirable. 

Art. 11. The board shall not consider questions concerning— 

(a) Changes in rates of pay. 

(b) Changes in rules or working conditions. 

Arr. 12. In the event of failure of the board to reach a decision in any case 
submitted, then, upon the request of the party filing the case with the board, 
the board shall certify to the party the failure of the board to reach a decision. 
Any case submitted to the board for decision may be withdrawn from consider- 
ation at any time by the party submitting the case. 

Art. 13. The board shall meet and organize within 60 days after the effective 
date of this agreement. 

Arr. 14. This agreement shall become effective and shall remain in effect 
until 30 days’ written advance notice shall have been given by either party to 
the other of its desire to terminate or cancel this agreement. , 





Stonecutters—Boston 


‘THE following provisions relating to working rules and wages are 
taken from the agreement of the Boston local of the Journey- 
men Stonecutters’ Association, made April 1, 1926, for two years: 


Eight hours shall constitute a day’s work; four hours on Saturday. 

No overtime to be allowed in shops or yards; only in case of dire necessity 
shall men work overtime at building. 

Double time to be paid for work of this nature, and performed only after 
permission has been granted by the business agent. This rule does not apply to 
the patching of artificial stone or molders. 

Double time shall be paid for all holidays. 
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The wage rate for all stone, marble, and artificial stone that is cut in shop ang 
yards in Boston local’s jurisdiction, which has not been previously planed. 5; 
work in anyway outside of Boston local’s juridiction, shall be $1.25 per hour.’ 

The wage rate for fitters that work on material cut or cast in Boston }o¢q)’, 
jurisdiction which has not been previously planed or dressed, cast, or cut outside 
the Boston local’s jurisdiction shall be $1.25 per hour, provided that the stono. 
cutter employed on work of this nature is sent from shop doing the job, and that 
in the event of cessation of work at building he can go back to the shop and work. 

The wage rate on all stone, or marble or artificial stone, coming from outside 
Boston local’s jurisdiction, wholly or partially dressed by hand or by machine 
worked or fitted at building or shop, shall be $1.40 per hour. 

All concrete, reinforced concrete, artificial stone, natural stone, or marble 
worked or dressed with stonecutters’ tools shall be considered practical stone- 
cutting and must be performed according to the rules of this local of the genera] 
union. 

All work of this nature done in shops shall be paid for at the rate of $1.25 per 
hour except where otherwise classified in this agreement. The wage rate for 
— stone patchers shall be $1.05 per hour in shops and on building $1.25 per 

our. 

The wage rate for first-class molder shall be $1.05 per hour. 

The wage rate for second-class molder shal! be 95 cents per hour. 

The wage rate on all building operations shall be $1.40 per hour, except where 
otherwise classified in this agreement. 

Stonecutters, carvers, and patchers working out of Boston shall be paid living 
expenses. Where living expenses are exorbitant, employer and employee wil] 
arrange matter satisfactory to both parties. 

Employers must furnish all tools not used with stonecutter’s mallet or hammer. 

All stonecutters’ tools must be sharpened at employer’s expense. 

Stonecutters working in the open during the months of June, July, and August 
shall be provided with suitable protection from the sun and rain. 

In the winter, shops shall be provided with heat. 

The minimum rate for carvers shall be $1.45 per hour in shop. 

The minimum rate for carvers on the building shall be $1.65 per hour. 

Carvers working on building shall be provided with suitable staging and also 
with ample protection from sun and rain. 





Street Railways—Boston 


N THE agreement between the Boston Elevated Railway and its 
employees, members of the Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employees of America, Division No. 589, made 
for one year from July 1, 1926, but few changes were made in the 
agreement that terminated on that date and those mainly in the 
matter of phraseology. Two new paragraphs were added, one to 
section 241, on extra bus drivers, and the other to section 324, on one 
day off in fifteen, and an entirely new section (section 422), relative 
to bus repairmen. The added paragraphs are here given in their 
entirety and section 422 in part. 


Section 241. If the introduction of bus operation results in the necessity 
for lay off of car-house employees a conference shall be called to provide a fair 
basis to all concerned for such men as are qualified for automotive work. 

Sec. 324. Any gateman, porter, warder, or elevator operator shall be given, 
if he so desires, at least one day off in fifteen days, provided that on holidays 
the privilege will not be granted if it would cause the railway’s service to suffer. 

Sec. 422. Bus repairmen. Only men who in the judgment of the railway 
Officials are experienced and qualified for bus repair work shall be employed 
or remain in employ as bus repairmen. 

Car-house repairmen who are experienced and qualified to perform bus repair 
work will be given opportunity to perform bus repair work according to lengil 
of service as car-house repairmen. 

Employees in bus repair work shall perform such work of this character and 
such places as is from time to time assigned, and there shall be no selection 
of work. 
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In the event of a reduction of forces bus repairmen shall be laid off according 
to length of service in bus repair work, and the first man laid off shall be the 
first man recalled, and men who have come from car-house repair work may have 
the privilege of returning to car-house repair work until such time as they may 
be recalled for bus repair work. 

Bus repairmen on night shift will be given opportunity according to length 
of service as bus repairmen to work days when there is a vacancy, if there is 
available an experienced and qualified man to perform the work on night shift. 


In the new agreement there are a few changes in wages. Several 
occupations working 56 hours a week were placed on 48-hour basis.., 
The new scale of wages is as follows: 


Per hour 
Rai eee eee NNOENN, ie as cn death wdeceenmencaskene $0. 76 
Yard motormen__-------- Tice e eats > td Oak te wlee des mie aie a Oo aceon oe . 795 
Vardig@eree OES’ Suki 2a Ve DOL PBR RG. 2 00525250. Ae . 775 
Repalraglliy < 143 dep on} Hos em  -sewdolh Sue see S45 . 875 
CP eereee sss Bat Bh ek fused ou Pat is Sci ou ae . 785 
Condi OR SL ae ee ee ee oe oo ne oee . 685 
Blacksmiths—first-class repairmen (48 hours)____________________- ae 
Car cleaners (48 hours)____-____________- Tere SNS POR FAR Bey . 64 
Car cleaners—boss (48 hours)____-__- AL I ROMA AS Te bap aaa . 70 
Car shifters (48 hours) _-----—- oY Re See FREE AS ID LAY ptt 8k. Seb oY Se . 64 
Repairmen, car-house, R. 8S. and 8. department (48 hours)___ ______ ___- . 80 
Repairmen, car-house, R. 8. and 8. department (48 hours) -_________-_- . 75 
Repairmen, car-house, R. 8. and 8. department (48 hours)___.._._.___- . 70 

Per week 
Change distributors, receiving department (56 hours)___..._..-.-__---- 45. 00 
Collectors, receiving department (56 hours)_.........-..-.-.---------- 45. 00 
Station receivers, treasury department (56 hours)_.._..........__.--- 45. 00 
Station receivers, treasury department (48 hours) __.........-...-.---- 38. 50 





Street Railways—Chicago 


‘HE Chicago Rapid Transit Co., operating the elevated lines in 

the city of Chicago, recently by arbitration made an agreement 
with its 4,500 employees, members of Division 308 of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees. By 
the award of the arbitrators the old agreement that expired May 
31, 1926, was continued for one year, and the following provisions 
were added: | 


Section 2. From and after September 1, 1926, and during the time this agree- 
ment shall remain in force, the company shall bear and pay the cost of group 
life insurance to the amount of $1,000 upon the life of each employee covered 
by this agreement who has been in the service of the company for three months, 
while continuing in the service of the company, subject to acceptance by the 
insurance company writing such insurance, of any individual as a risk. 

The company shall also, from September 1, 1926, and during the time this 
agreement shall remain in force, bear and pay the cost and expense of a group 
health poliey covering each employee covered by this agreement, who has been 
in the company’s service for more than one year, for $20 per week against becom- 
ing, while insured under said policy, wholly and continuously disabled and pre- 
vented from performing any and every duty of his or her occupation by sickness 
contracted or injuries sustained, provided that no indemnity shail be payable 
for the first 7 days of incapacity nor for more than 26 weeks thereafter. Such 
group health policy shall not cover the following: 

(1) Any period of incapacity for which the employee is not treated by a licensed 
practicing physician. 

(2) Any period of incapacity for which the employee is entitled to indemnity 
or compensation under any workmen’s compensation act. 

(3) Sickness contracted or suffered or injury sustained outside of the conti- 
nental limits of the United States in North + pat aany or Canada, or in any part of 
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either, north of the sixtieth degree of north latitude; nor sickness or injury caused 
directly or indirectly by war or riot, or while participating in, or in consequence 
of having participated in, aeronautics; nor intentioanlly self-inflicted injy;y 
while sane or insane. a) 

Said health insurance shall continue only while the employee remains in the 
employ of the company. 





Street Railways—Detroit 


"THE following sections are taken from the rules governing wages 

and working conditions of operators, motormen, conductors, 
and motor-coach operators, effective June 1, 1926, as prepared by 
the Board of Street Railway Commissioners of the city of Detroit, 
The street-railway system of Detroit is under the control of the city. 


1. In all cases of grievances, disputes, or subjects arising in the matter of 
transportation involving the interests of the operators, motormen, conductors, 
and motor-coach operators, wherein said grievances, disputes, and subjects 
arising in the matter of transportation and in the operation of the street railways 
are presented by the employees through themselves or designated representatives 
and in case of discipline where an employee or employees are suspended, dis- 
missed, or otherwise disciplined, the employees shall be permitted to be represented 
in hearings before the officer or officers and/or commissions of the street-railway 
department by the representative or representatives of said employees chosen 
by the associated employees. In case of failure of adjustment of said case 
and/or cases by or through said hearings, said employees may have recourse 
as is provided in section 19 of the street-railway chapter of the city charter, 
providing for arbitration of disputes. 

The procedure in cases of arbitration shall be: Upon written notice to the 
street-railway commission by said employees in their associate character, through 
their chosen representative, or representatives, that arbitration is desired upon 
certain specified matters relative to the wages or conditions of employment said 
notice shall be recognized and accepted as a sufficient initiation of arbitration. 
Such accepted notice shall contain the name of one citizen of Detroit, named 
by the said associated employees, by their representative and/or representatives, 
who shall be accepted as the authorized arbitrator in said dispute, and shall be 
so respected. To complete the construction of a board of arbitration the street- 
railway commission and/or its representative and/or official or officials of said 
street-railway department shall within five days from the receipt of said notice 
of submission for arbitration, appoint one citizen of the city of Detroit to serve 
as an arbitrator. The two arbitrators thus chosen shall proceed without unrea- 
sonable delay to choose a third arbitrator to complete and constitute an arbitra- 
tion board to consist of three persons. Before this board of arbitrators shall be 
submitted the subject and/or subjects to be arbitrated. Said board shall proceed 
without unreasonable delay to sit in the capacity of a board of arbitration at such 
time and place as may be designated by a majority of the said three arbitrators, 
of which the parties to the arbitration shall have sufficient notice. Before the 
said arbitrators shall appear the parties to the arbitration personally and/or 
through their representative and/or representatives, and submit to the said 
board of arbitration all evidence and statements bearing upon the case. At 
the close of the hearing and/or hearings, the said arbitration board shall mee 
without unreasonable delay to determine thereon and render an award which 
shall be binding upon the parties to the arbitration. The decision of the said 
board of arbitration shall be respected as the award which shall be observed as 
an adjustment of the dispute or the subject matter in arbitration. A majority 
award shall be binding. 

2. Beginning July 1, 1926, the schedule and run guides of all runs operated 
by the department of street railways shall be changed and all runs made to 
conform as nearly as possible to eight hours platform time. All time in excess 
of eight hours in a run and all extra work performed shall be paid for at the regu- 
lar overtime rate. The overtime rate of pay for all classes of men shall be for 
the month of July, 1926, 81 cents per hour and after August 1, 1926, 82 cents 
per hour, except one-man car operators who shall be paid for the month of July, 
1926, 86 cents per hour and after August 1, 1926, 87 cents per hour. 
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3. Beginning July 1, 1926, all scheduled week-day runs over six hours and 
under eight hours, shall be considered as regular runs and shall be allowed eight 
hours’ time. Fifty per cent of all scheduled week-day runs must be completed 
within 11 consecutive hours. Forty per cent of all runs must be straight runs 
as near equally divided as possible between day and night runs. Thirty-five 
per cent of the total number of runs shall be completed within 13 consecutive 
hours. Not to exceed 15 per cent of all runs may be extended to exceed 13 econ- 
secutive hours in completion. Runs requiring from 13 to 14 hours in completion 
will be allowed 10 minutes’ bonus. Runs requiring from 14 hours to 14% hours 
in completion will be allowed 20 minutes’ bonus. Runs requiring from 14% to 
15 hours in completion will be allowed 30 minutes’ bonus. One hour additional 
bonus will be allowed for each additional hour thereafter. 

4. Runs under six hours shall be considered as trippers, and shall be paid for 
at actual platform time, except that no tripper service shall pay less than two 
hours’ time. 

5. Sunday and holiday runs shall be straight runs not to exceed eight consec- 
tive hours. Time served in excess of eight consecutive hours or in excess of 
the regular run shall be paid for at the rate of $1 per hour, except one-man car 
operators, who shall be paid $1.05 per hour. 

6. All men now in service and all men entering the service hereafter shall be 
graded and paid from the first day of July, 1926, and thereafter as follows: 

After 


July 1, August 1, 
1926 (cents 1926 (cents 


Two-man operators: per hour) per hour) 
NOs Siti bn abel is dade ridlclaw 66 67 
Bese Gee MOUDSNR.... si oied- one dade-anigavs.v ole ves < 70 71 
ARR WONG is i eine ciicidan batenusenadJosuieds ik 74 75 

The above rates apply to motormen, conductors, and motor-coach operators. 
After 


July 1, August 1, 
1926 (cents 1926 (cents 


One-man operators: per hour) per hour) 
Pe OURS fiir ai Bad ik dbs Bane ie 30 ad 71 72 
OES on wanes aditsdseead oid. oes Dea 75 76 
BES POG So iciads acii- dive ealvos uuu coo. cclcc 79 80 


The above rates apply to one-man car operators, also to one-man coach opera- 
tors on motor coaches or buses seating 35 passengers or more. 

(a) Owl car men except one-man car operators shall be paid for the month 
of July, 1926, 84 cents per hour and after August 1, 1926, 85 cents per hour. 
One-man car operators, 5 cents in addition to the above rates. 

All runs completed between the hours of 3.30 and 6.30 a. m. will be compen- 
sated at the owl-car rate, but all such runs must be completed not later than 6.30 
a.m. Regular service is not to be extended to cover this period. Regular 
day runs are only to be added as the increase of service requires. 

(b) In all cases overtime work in excess of 8 hours shall be compensated for 
at the rate of 81 cents per hour for the month of July, 1926, and 82 cents per 
hour after August 1, 1926, except as herein otherwise provided. 

8. Where a regular operator, motorman, conductor, or motor-coach operator 
is assigned to and operates a night run, and is required to report for and operate 
& morning tripper in addition to his regular run, he shall in no ease be paid for 
less than two hours at regular overtime rate. Men whose runs terminate after 
12 o’clock midnight shall not be required to report for extra forenoon work 
until 10 o’clock a. m. the following day. 

9. Time allowed for delays in excess of five minutes after runs are scheduled 
to be relieved shall be paid at the overtime rate except in cases of fires and una- 
voidable delay. 

_10. Whenever intervening time between swing runs and any of the consecu- 
tive runs amounts to 45 minutes or less, such intervening time shall be con- 
sidered as actual platform time. 

Operators, motormen, conductors, and motor-coach operators required to do 
extra work, tripper or special, following the completion of a regular service 
day, such operators, motormen, conductors, and motor-coach operators shall be 
paid straight time for all intervening time between the completion of the regular 
runs or service day until the beginning of the extra work, tripper or special 
service, and 86 cents per hour for the month of July, 1926, 87 cents per hour 
after August 1, 1926, for all such extra work, tripper, or special service. All 
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three-piece runs will be paid straight time for the shortest intervening time 
between two of the parts. 

11. Regular operators, motormen, conductors, and motor-coach operators shal] 
be required to report at their respective car houses 10 minutes before the time 
scheduled for their runs to leave, excepting that during the 40-minute night-ca, 
service regular operators, motormen, conductors, and motor-coach operators 
who live a greater distance than one-half mile from the car house will not be 
required to report until five minutes before such runs are due to leave. When. 
ever reliefs are made at points other than the car house, and take over 10 min- 
utes to go from car house to such relief point, they shall be allowed the actigj 
schedule running time required to go to and from the car house and such relief 
points. 

12. Ten minutes shall be added to each man’s run to cover the actual time 
consumed in moving cars in and out of the car house. 

13. Regular operators, motormen, conductors, and motor-coach operators, 
when required to report for extra work, and not used for such extra work, shq/| 
receive not less than one hour time for responding to such call. 

14.. Where operators, motormen, conductors, and motor-coach operators have 
selected or have been assigned to runs regularly scheduled, and portions of such 
runs are canceled, they shall receive the full time that the runs would have paid 
had the full run been completed. 

15. Operators, motormen, conductors, and motor-coach operators shall receive 
50 cents per day in addition to their regular compensation, while instructing 
student operators and conductors. 

16. Operators, motormen, conductors, and motor-coach operators when. used 
in snowplow service shall be paid $1 per hour. When regular day men are re- 
quired for duty in snowplow service and are held in such service beyond 12 
o’clock midnight, they shall not be requested to report for their run the following 
day, but shall receive at least the amount that their regular runs would cal! for 
on that day. Compensation for snowplow time will be so adjusted that operators, 
motormen, conductors, and motor-coach operators will not suffer financial loss. 

18. The minimum wage paid each operator, motorman, conductor, or motor- 
coach operator for the first six months’ employment, shall not be less than $30 
per month. In case of absence from duty, the regular rate for an 8-hour day 
shall be deducted for each day’s absence. 

19. After six months’ continuous service with the department of street rail- 
ways, each platform man shall be allowed a vacation of seven days at full pay 
each year. 

20. Vacations shall start on the Ist day of November, 1925, and continue 
throughout the year, at the convenience of the service. 

21. All operators, motormen, conductors, and motor-coach operators shall 
have their respective places on their respective lines as at present on the board in 
accordance with their seniority and shall be entitled to select runs accordingly. 
The oldest man in continuous service having the right to the first selection; 
junior men having the right to select thereafter according to their continuous age 
in the service. Jhen runs have thus been selected they shall be held by the 
operators, motormen, conductors, and motor-coach operators selecting them so 
long as the schedule to which the selection is made is in force, or in the event of 
the schedule not changing in a period of four months, then the runs shall be 
reposted and each operator, motorman, conductor, or motor-coach operator 
shall have the right, in accordance with his continuous age in the service, to make 
another selection, providing, however, in the event of a vacancy an extra shall 
fill said vacancy for not more than 30 days, whereupon the operator, motorman, 
conductor, or motor-coach operator beginning next in rank bas said vacancy 
shall have the right to reselect their runs. 

22. The commission and/or the street-railway officials will treat with tle 
employees through the employees’ representative and/or representatives upoi 
all matters and grievances that may arise from time to time that are presented 
through the employees’ representative and/or representatives. In case of failure 
to so adjust said matters and/or grievances the said matters and/or grievances 
shall be subject for submission to arbitration as provided in paragraph one. [n 
case of dismissal or suspension of any platform man who is afterward exonerated, 

said man shall be paid for lost time. Petitions for reinstatement shall be made 
within seven days from date of suspension or dismissal. 

27. All conductors must turn in their returns on completing their day’s work 
and may count the amount of cash due the department of street railways, as 
per trip slip, where one is used to record the number of fares and the amount of 
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money collected, over to the man in charge of the suboffice and receive from him 
a receipt indicating the quality and amount of cash turned in, also packages 
containing the returns. The department of street railways shall have prepared 
forms of receipts in readiness at all car houses so that the man in charge can write 
in the amount and give to the conductor his receipt. 

32. In the event new lines are created, which will operate from new terminals, 
such lines shall be filled by men from both traction and coach departments, 
' aecording to their seniority in their respective department. Where new lines 
are put on from established coach terminals the lines would be filled first by men 
from that terminal according to their seniority and if there are not sufficient men 
in that terminal to fill the new line, then the opportunity would be given to all 
men employed, either upon coaches or street cars over the entire system, according 
to their seniority. 

47. Uniforms shall be those as designated by the street-railway commission. 
In case of a change in the standard of the uniforms one year’s notice shall be 
given yew Bone employees shall have the right to purchase such uniforms in the 
open Market. 

P50. When men are required to report to the claims department or attend 
court as witnesses, or detained at the car house by order, they shall be paid their 
regular rate per hour as they would have received had they been operating their 
ear. Such reporting shall in nowise work to their financial disadvantage. 
Operators, motormen, conductors, and motor-eoach operators shall receive pay 
for 15 minutes and 30 minutes’ time as at present upon being required to make out 
accident reports. 

51. The provisions hereinbefore set forth will be in force until changed or 
repealed by resolution of this commission. Repeal or changes may be made to 
occur upon reasonable notice by the street-railway commission to the employees 
or their designated representatives. Changes herein desired by the employees 
may be submitted in writing by the said employees and/or their respresentative 
to the said railway commission, upon which hearings will be had upon 10 days’ 
written notice to the person suggesting said change or changes. It is understood 
that working under the provision hereinbefore set forth, the operators, motor- 
men, conductors, or motor-coach operators do not waive any rights or privileges 
existing to them by virtue of the street railway chapter of the charter of the city 
of Detroit, section 19, or otherwise. 





AWARDS AND DECISIONS 


Clothing Industry—New York City 
Meaning of “47 Weeks of Work”’ 


[N CASE No. 234, of the New York clothing industry, decided 

July 1, 1926, an interpretation was placed upon the meaning of 
“47 weeks.’’ After consuming four weeks in negotiations a firm had 
agreed to supply its employees with ‘‘47 weeks of work durimg the 
year.”’ The loss of these four weeks made it impossible for the firm 
to supply 47 weeks’ employment, that year because the firm needed 
three weeks at the end of the season for stock taking. 

To meet the situation, it was agreed that for one week the employees 
should work overtime, thus earning two weeks’ pay and bringing the 
total number of weeks’ employment to 47. The firm demanded 66 
hours’ (that is, a week and a half, since a week in the clothing industry 
consists of 44 hours) overtime, maintaining that the agreement con- 
templated 47 weeks in earnings, not 47 weeks of employment. 

The firm contended that ‘‘in all such agreements as to periods of 
employment the purpose of the union is to insure to the workers a 
certain amount of earnings for the year’’; that it is immaterial 
“whether the sum be paid over a greater or lesser period. It is often 
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impossible for a firm to figure out in advance how many weeks 0; 
work there will be.” 


The impartial chairman disposed of the case in these words: 
Since at the time the agreement was made no distinction was taken between 


47 weeks of employment and 47 weeks of earnings, the impartial chairman eq) 
base his interpretation only on the logie of the facts presented. After carefy 


study of those facts, it is his opinion that the union intended primarily to insure ' 


to the workers a certain amount of earnings for the year. The interpretation of 


the firm is therefore upheld, and the agreement taken to mean 47 weeks of 
earnings. ‘ 


Reorganization of Staff of Employees 


In ease No. 237, decided June 19, 1926, the firm had complained of 
the refusal of the union to comply with a decision of the impurtia| 
chairman permitting the firm to ‘‘reorganize its present stall of 
employees by eliminating certain individuals.”” The firm had made 
out a list of persons to be eliminated; with which the union did not 
agree. Specifically, the firm asked for the retention of certain men 
in the pocket-making section. The union, however, insisted “that 
priority should rule in selecting the men to be retained, that there 
should be no discrimination on the part of the firm, and that the firm 
should not have final and only say as to who is to be eliminated and 
who is to work.” 

The impartial chairman ruled as follows: 

The impartial chairman wishes to distinguish this case, and to state clearly 
that the following ruling is not to be regarded as a precedent for cases which may 
follow. Because of the peculiar and extraordinary circumstances involved in 
this case, the firm is permitted to choose the men to be retained. The union 
must live up to the decision in every particular, or the firm will be permitted to 


give up the shop. If the shop does not work satisfactorily on Monday, the firm 
will be permitted to send work to contractors and to give up the shop. 





Railroads—Decisions of Train Service Board of Adjustment for the Westem 


Region 
Away from Home 


jN DECISION No. 2070, July 2, 1926, two brakemen claimed pay 
for three Sundays. The facts were as follows: On a branch 
leaving the main line of the Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Co. at 
a point 49.3 miles east of Las Vegas a motor car which was operated 
over the branch daily except Sunday was sent to the repair shop in 
March, 1926. Steam service was substituted for it. Two brakemen 
were called for the run from the extra board at Las Vegas, a district 
terminal where a brakeman’s extra board was maintained. As they 
performed some freight service while the locomotive was substituted 
for the motor, they were paid local freight rates for week days. 
They presented a claim under the provisions of article 14 of the 
trainmen’s schedule, for 100 miles for each of the three Sundays, 
although doing no work on those days. 
The position of the committee was as follows: 
Had these brakemen been filling vacancies of regularly assigned men, the 
committee would not present this claim. However, in this case they were held 


at St. Thomas, the extreme end of the branch, each Sunday in order that they 
would be on hand the following Monday to protect a service that was not assigned 
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and had not been advertised for seniority choice. They were thereby deprived 
of the right to exereise their earning power, as they could have done had they 
been returned to Las Vegas at the close of the week’s work on Saturday afternoon 
and their names placed on the extra board. It is, therefore, the contention of 
the committee that the claim in this case is consistent with the rule and also with 
Decisions Nos. 927 and 1727, which were promulgated by your honorable board. 

Position of management:. As shown in the joint statement of facts, the service 
on the St. Thomas Branch was assigned, the schedule of trains being as follows: 
No. 150 leave St. Thomas 10 a. m., arrive Moapa 11.45 a. m.; No. 151 leave 
Moapa 3.20 p. m., arrive St. Thomas 4.50 p.m. Both trains daily except Sunday. 
When the steam locomotive was substituted for the McKean motor car it did 
not change the assignment, neither did it bring the crew under the provisions 
of article 14——-held away from home terminal rule—and the brakemen, even though 
temporarily employed, were nevertheless, in assigned service. 

Decision.—Claim sustained. 
















Local Freight Rates 


Decision No. 2069, July 2, 1926, related to a claim for local freight 
rates. 

A crew made a trip from Los Angeles to Ormand, 48.9 miles, the 
last 3.9 miles being made on a spur track from the main line of the 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Co. On this branch since its: 
purchase by the company in 1917 there had been but two rates of 
pay applied to freight service—yard rates and local freight rates for 
other than yard work. All service on this spur performed by freight 
crews had been paid local freight rates. The position of the com- 
mittee therefore was that the crew running from Los Angeles onto 
the branch should be paid local freight rates for the entire trip. 

The management’s position was as follows: 

Article 9, trainmen’s agreement, provides conditions under wnich through 
freight crews will be paid local rates of pay, and as conductor and crew did not 
perform any service that would entitle them to local freight rates under this 
article their elaim was denied. The management further contends that there 
is no schedule provisions and no justification for paying conductor and crew 
local freight rates of pay when no service was performed which would entitle 


them to local rates under the provisions of article 9. 
Decision.—In view of the evidence and facts in this case, claim is sustained. 


























Street Railways—East St. Louis and Vicinity 


[HE East St. Louis & Suburban Railway Co. and the members of 
Locals No. 805 and No. 125 of the Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Electric Railway Employees of America, June 10, 1926, 
submitted to arbitration a dispute between them concerning the 
wages to be paid for the period beginning April 30, 1926, and ending 
April 30, 1927. 
The present wage rates of motormen and conductors of Locals 805 
and 125, terminating May 1, 1926, are as follows: 









Cents per hour 
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ee 


One-man car, 5 cents additional. 
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The wage rates asked for motormen and conductors of Locals 
805 and 125, for the period beginning May 1, 1926, and endi 
April 30, 1927, are as follows: 

Cents per hour 


First 3 months ' 65 
First 9 months 70 
Thereafter 75 


ig 


For operating one-man cars and buses for regular hours work, an additiona| 
15 cents per‘hour. 

Interurban motormen and conductors 2 cents above city rates. 

The hourly wages of shop and shed men according to the former 
scale and as asked by the men were as follows: 


FORMER SCALE AND REQUESTED SCALE, IN CENTS PER HOUR 














Former scale 


Occupation — a0 ae Ree 
First 6 | Second 6| After 21 
months | months | months 


—_—— 








Pitmen ; f 551% 56 
pe IE Bie CREF ¢. IEP a ER SPIN FFE, © Hs 47% 48 
ae a Epmeg tas as od pebe 9ay VP EMR Teen Hey UR ARTE ae oe { 55% 56 
jg ECS Se aeet os eee) aR eee eet eae eae ee 474% 
EE RE SE SA SERED Me a a eT Se sae 41% 
General utility men b feet’ 45% 
Labor foremen , 55% 
EMER Nk E aes ns cc adeedacs I pene see Ty Ba st te nt Be Ba ; 401% 
Seep Gaeees Oyen dd. 66a Leh. ane ---- RIBS JEG. 
ET RT aS ee Gy ts ee ee eine ee 
SS NSEC G0 SEE 8 OS RR SER EE CRS we Sey eee eels Te. 
i RE Eee ay seni: ys eee eee 
Pipe fitters 

Pine Gite’ Relpereo:.....-- 2022. iti hee FAL 
Upholsterers ‘ 

Carpenters 

















$85.40 $125. 00 


In the course of the award the board made the following state- 
ments: 


The record consists of almost 500 pages of testimony, together with about 
100 exhibits, which we have most carefully considered to arrive at a fair and 
just conclusion in the premises. 

Evidence has been presented both sides to sustain the issues, both for and 
against an increase of the wages, the condition of the emplovers, as well as the 
employees, the character of the work of the men, as well as the character of the 
property of the company. 

e have very carefully examined and weighed the evidence submitted on 
behalf of the company, especially that part relative to comparable wages of 
street-car men in other communities, wages of firemen, policemen, clerks, and 
other industrial employees in this community. The financial status of the com- 
pany and this evidence is very impressive. However, the evidence submitted 
on behalf of the association, of merchants in all classes and kinds of business, 
real estate men and the authority reports issued by the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics show that within the last year there has been an increase 
in the cost of living in East St. Louis and vicinity of approximately 3 per cent. 
This is a paramount question in fixing wages. This increase in the cost of living, 
based on the scale of wages paid conductors and motormen, gives approximately 
2 cents per hour, and it is the finding of this arbitration pod that all employ ces 
covered by these arbitration proceedings shall receive a horizontal increase of 2 
cents per hour. Inasmuch as this increase is based on the increased cost of 
living, we further find there shall be no change in the differentials now paid for 
one-man car and bus service. 

These findings shall be in effect as of May 1, 1926. 
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STATISTICS OF IMMIGRATION FOR AUGUST, 1926 


By J. J. Kunna, Carer Sratistician, U. S. Burzau or IMMIGRATION 


for any month since September, 1925. Arrivals in August 

numbered 102,436, of whom 52,683 were American citizens 
returning from foreign lands and 49,753 were alien immigrants and 
visitors admitted to this country. The exodus this month comprised 
42,248 citizens and 22,786 aliens, a total of 65,034 departures for 
foreign shores. The net increase in alien population of the United 
States for August last doubled that for the previous month, the 
exact figures for these two months being 26,967 and 13,357, respec- 
tively. ; 

A fei shift of the immigration tide away from New York is 
revealed by the present-day incoming movement. Ellis Island, 
always the Nation’s main gateway during the period of unrestricted 
immigration, formerly handled more than 72 per cent of the total 
arrivals, while less than one-half of the immigrants are now recorded 
as coming that way. The port of New York is credited with 14,133 
out of a total at all ports of 29,286 immigrant aliens admitted in 
August, 1926. Stations along our northern and southern land 
boundaries are now important places of entry. Over the Canadian 
border 7,656 immigrant aliens were admitted this month, and 5,785 
came from south of the Rio Grande, a total of 13,441. 

Canada, Mexico, Germany, the Irish Free State, Italy, and Great 
Britain, in the order named, were the principal sources of immigra- 
tion in August, 1926, over four-fifths of the total immigrants for 
this month coming from these six countries. While less than one- 
half of the alien arrivals come from Europe, most of the aliens 
departing still go to that Continent. Of the 7,376 emigrants for 
August, 5,850 were destined to Europe, with Italy receiving the 
largest number, 1,195 aliens of this class having left the United 
States during this month with the intention of making their future 
homes in that country. 

The number of persons debarred from entering the United States 
was 1,601 in August, 1,139 being males and 462 females. Only 123 
of these aliens were rejected at New York and 172 at the other 
seaports, the remaining 1,306 having been turned back at the land 
border stations, 1,135 to Canada and 171 to Mexico. 

Deportations of undesirable aliens are now being made at the rate 
of over a thousand a month. This figure was nearly doubled in 
| June last, when the total jumped to 1,924, but the average for the 
six months from March to August was 1,152. The number deported 
in August was 1,121 and the principal causes for deportation were 
entering without visa, insanity, contagious disease, criminal and 
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immoral classes, and likely to become a public charge. The ma jor 
portion of these deportees entered the country surreptitiously 
mainly over the land boundaries. Of the total for August, 369 
came from Canada and 371 from south of the Rio Grande, while 
279 gained admission at the Atlantic seaports, 52 at Gulf of Mexico 
ports, 42 at Pacific ports, and 8 at. the outlying possessions of Alaska 
Hawaii, and Porto Rico. 
Aliens admissible as veterans of the World War and their wives 
and children under the act approved May 26, 1926, are now arrivins 
in increasing numbers. In June only 83 aliens of such classes entered 
the country and 461 came in July. The total jumped to 1,219 
during August, 960 being veterans and 250 the wives and children 
of veterans. With the exception of 1 born in Palestine, all of these 
aliens came from European countries. Italy leads the list by far, 
1,118 of said classes being natives of that country; 37 were born in 
Greece; 25 in Poland; and the remaining 29 in Albania, Belgium. 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, Scotland, Lithuania, Norway. 
Portugal, Sweden, and Turkey in Europe. 


TABLE 1.—INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT DURING THE FISCAL 
YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1926, AND DURING JULY AND AUGUST 31, 1926 











Inward 





Aliens 


Aliens admitted United 


States 





de- 
barred 
| from 


| 





Outward 





Aliens departed 


Immi- 
grant 


Non- 
immi- 
grant 


citi- 

zens 
ar- | 
rived | 
! 


| enter- | 
Total | ae t _| Non- | 
| & Emi | : } T . ] 

grant | Sat ota 
| Grant | 








Fiscal year 
ended June 
304, 488 





22, 283 
| 29, 286 





; 


191, 618 


16, 096 
20, 467 





496, 106 


38, 379 
49, 753 





| Sg ae 


| 
i | 


1. 
| 
| 
} 


| | 
370, 757/866, 863; 20, 550'76, 992! 150, 763/227, 755 


} 
25,981| 64,3601 1, 746| 7, 052! 17, 970) 25, 022 


United 
States 
citi- 
zens 
de- 
parted 





372, 480) 


60, 223 
42, 248 





74 Ae 436, 1, 601) 7, ti 15, 410) 22, 786 








1 These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United States. 


2 These aliens are included among aliens departed, they having entered the United States, legally or 
illegally, and later being deported. 


TABLE 2.—_IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING AUGUST, 1926, AND FROM JULY 1 TO AUGUST 


31,1926, BY RACE OR PEOPLE, SEX, AND AGE GROUP 





Race or people 


Immigrant 


Emigrant 





| 


August, 
1926 


July to 
August, 
1926 


August, 
1926 


July to 
August, 
1926 





African (black) 


Bohemian and Moravian (Czech) 
See, Serbian, and Montenegrin 


Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian 


Dutch and Flemish 
East Indian 
English 
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qanLe 2-—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
¢ROM THE UNITED STATES DURING AUGUST, 1926, AND FROM JULY 1 TO AUGUST 
31, 1926, BY RACE OR PEOPLE, SEX, AND AGE GROUP—Continued 


pies | 








Immigrant Emigrant 








Race or people Jnly to Ani July to 
August, 1996 ° August, 
1926 1926 


August, 
1926 








—_— 


German 4, 543 6, 667 452 
251 | 387 
HebreW....----------------------- seb ouedabhol «daca 774 1, 320 
Irish 3, 787 6, 873 
Italian (north) 999 412 
jtalian (south) a3: 2, 000 3, 047 
5 ane Sy oa ae eS in i, ale 54 7 
Lithuanian ; . 67 
Magyar : 141 
Mexican 

Pacific Islander 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Rumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian (Russniak) 

Scandinavian (Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes) 
Seotch ; 








Spanish....... enecnenes ce A ALLE: Se ge DEAE ONO ANY 2 
Spanish-A merican 
Syrian 








West Indian (exeept Cuban) 
Other peoples 





51, 569 


30, 317 | 
21, 252 2, 466 


Under 16 years | 4, 668° 8, 189 356 
16 to 44 years 21, 886 | 88, 368 5, 329 
45 years and over . 5, 012 | 1, 691 























TaBLe 3.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO 
AND FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED FROM 
THE UNITED STATES DURING AUGUST, 1926, AND FROM JULY 1, 1926, TO AUGUST 
31, 1926, BY COUNTRY 


{Residence for a year or more is regarded as permanent residence] 





Immigrant 








Country July to 


August, 
1926 








c= 
o 


Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia 
Danzig, Free City of 
Denmark 

isthonia 


Sr 
_—_o 


et 


France, ineluding Corsica 

Germany 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 
England 
Northern Ireland 


Baswe & 














Sz 
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TaBLe 3.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED 77> 
AND FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED Fro 
THE UNITED STATES DURING AUGUST, 1926, AND FROM JULY 1, 1926, TO AUGU< 
31, 1926, BY COUNTRY—Continued 














Immigrant Emigrant 





July to July to 
—— ’ August, ~ ey August, 
1926 1926 





Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia 2, 139 3, 290 
Latvia 42 54 
52 85 
Luxemburg 
Netherlands 


Portugal, including Azores, Cape Verde, and Madeira 
ORE BE Ti SE CORR...» SCRE fa 
NS BR II RES Lo CS 6 ate 


Spain, including Canary and Balearic Islands__..____.. 


Switzerland 
Turkey in Europe 
Yugoslavia 

Other Europe 








Total, Europe 








Turkey in Asia 
Other Asia 








Total, Asia __..._.- 2 el te Bit POE TIE AT 








SP TR ae ea RS Fy rn ped erie 
I RE, 2 gn ae 
Mexico 

«SSRN 'SE DR = RR oR RR 
Oe aa os neon teus wae 
British Honduras 
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TABLE 4-~ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 
ACT OF 1924 DURING AUGUST, 1926, AND FROM JULY 1 TO AUGUST 31, 1926, BY COUN- 
TRY OR AREA OF BIRTH 


[Quota immigrant aliens are charged to the quota; nonimmigrant and nonquota immigrant aliens are 
not charged to the quota] 











Admitted 





Nonimmigrant and 
Quota immigrant nonquota immi- 
Country or area of birth grant 





! 
July to July to | 
August, August, | aa, 

1926 





Albania 100 
Andorra . 100 
en ttn the honk ane amen 785 
Belgium__.----- ‘ 1512 
Bulgatitccsss----- 100 
Czechoslovakia : 3, 073 
Danzig, Free City o 228 
Denis o56- > ~ 24 aie 12,789 
6 RS. Sere 124 
Finland 471 
py ee RRR CS ea 13, 954 
EE 51, 227 
Great Britain and Northern 

Ireland: 





Northern Ireland , 
| ee $4, 007 
Le aA ae ae 
Greece 100 
Hungary. 473 
100 


Norway 
Poland 


Turkey in Europe 
Yugoslavia 
Other Europe 





Total, Europe 











Turkey in Asia () 116 
Other Asia. 31 


4,177! 2,086 4,377 


























’ 


' Annual for colonies, dependencies, or ayant pe in Other Europe, Other Asia, Other Africa, 
Other Pacific, and in America, is included with the annual quota for the European country to which they 
belong. Quota for Turkey in Asia is included with that for Turkey in Europe. 
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TABLE 4.—-ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 
ACT OF 1924 DURING AUGUST, 1926, AND FROM JULY 1 TO AUGUST 31, 1926, BY CouUN. 
TRY OR AREA OF BIRTH—Continued : 







































































{ —— 
Admitted 
Nonimmigrant and 
Ano Quota immigrant nonquota immi- . 

Country or area of birth quota grant Total pe od 

during Seiy 7 

July to July t a August 

y August, uly 60 | August, ~ 1998 ” 

August, | “agae ” | August | “gan 

= — 
Cameroon (British) ..-........- RS a ee ns ene eee ee 
Cameroon (French) --.....----- RE 0 as SS PSPS a ee eee = ws 
SS - ae SSSR 100 20 12 29 14 26 49 
RRS NSM _. gaa Ss ere 1 1 1 1 
SESE eae ae * ee 100 2 2 1 1 3 3 
ES ee eS ee 100 1 1 3 2 3 4 
Ruanda and Urundi-----_....- | SS OS RS See ae ee Oe 
South Africa, Union of---_..-.. 100 34 26 81 35 61 115 
South West Africa...........-.- | ee ES OS oe ere: |S Ot sl 
. 1 EE 2 2 SF ae EO a eee eee ee ee 
Togoland (British) -.........._. | eee hee ee ee See ore Tee 
Togoland (French) ---_...---.-.. ey ey 2S SE ELSES PEO SO See 
Other Africa._...........------- (1) i4 ii 27 | 13 py ri 
"Foti, BOR nc csincnese 1, 200 71 52 142 66 118 213 
OSS ee ay ee a 121 31 19 786 347 366 817 
EL, « 4. Skbicsetvdkdbebestence 2 Se US ee ee Ie eee eee (ee 
New Zealand................-.. 100 29 | 27 229 a4 121 258 
ON SS SRS SP RES SF RRS ORR ERPS TE See ee | Saas 
RG eS ae So ae 100 3 3 @ ts cctucasae 3 7 
SE SS ap aE US See EE aa 1 1 1 1 
2 Re Ss eee © (‘) REESE EY i CERES © 29 12 12 29 
Total, Pacific. -..--.....- 621 63 49 1, 049 454 503 1, 112 
RS ES a ee aS eee mene se 14, 942 | 7, 564 7, 564 14, 942 
BEE Re SERS eee eS eas a 686 342 342 ARG 
ES ee | ee eee See, 14, 354 7, 290 7, 290 14, 354 
ARR SS SS Ee ae a Ser ey Pees 2, 384 1, 139 1, 139 2, 384 
ES eS Ss ES FE Lees. 203 124 124 203 
ES Se ee ee ee ae |. 46 26 26 46 
British West Indies-_-__._.._..- (4) 84 53 1, 031 524 577 1, 115 
Dutch West Indies____________- (1) 7 7 33 15 22 4) 
French West Indies-_-__.......- (1) 5 4 13 7 1 18 
British Honduras----_-_......- (4) 15 10 22 16 26 37 
pg  . EE Rtas Se E Cae See " Caer &. 1 1 1 1 
women Comers Amemee... fe ee ee 789 416 416 789 
ABE SOTERA SS ee PS a 296 | 186 186 296 
pe ee ee Se (1) 10 5 40 20 25 50 
Dutch Guiana.._..........._--- VAD Dror) See Ss 3 2 2 3 
Prench Guiaia......222....--.- ee Sere! . ee Tee See ee eee | ae 
Eee eee = ese, | eee 1,078 630 630 1, 078 
ee Rees ore aaeprmste & Cae OTE par ke “Sel 1 1 1 l 
Miquelon and St. Pierre--_-.__- eee eS eee eee 3 | 1 1 3 
a eee | Seer es: 121 79 35,925 | 18, 304 18, 383 | _ 36, 046 
Grand total, all couutries_.| 164, 667 20, 121 12, 888 68,011 | 36,865 49, 753 88, 132 




















1 Annual quota for colonies, de: 


Other Pacific, and in America, is 


cluded with the annual 


belong. Quota for Turkey in Asia is included with that for ‘Torkey in Europe, 
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qgasLe 5.—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 
\CT OF 1924, DURING AUGUST, 1926, AND FROM JULY 1 TO AUGUST 31, 1926, BY SPECI- 


FIED CLASSES 


‘The number of immigrants on in this table and-in Table 8 is not comparable with the number of 


‘statistical immigrant aliens s 


wn in the other tables, by races, countries, States, and occupations] 








——_— 


Class 





Nonimmigrants 


Government officials, their families, attendants, servants, and employees 
Temporary visitors for— 
Business... -..- A eB US Seb Soe bps rel PANG ae lS Peel Selig in oscil om 
PIR G ei ahh Staigs tbe ndee hehptndes npaich = dn Wien FS Tag 9 te SER I Ae RN an 
In continuous transit through the United States_____.._......._..._-...____- 
‘o carry Gat pemee ender existing treaty... . 4. 5. os oon ohne i ei cdann--s------ 


Totet..%<>- 


Nonquota immigrants 


WT ve a I ni oo actinic chin ce sein awttigliaes a ts..23- 
Children of United States citizens.___._.__....__-_- tthe dein te Cy dais cb'dde 6 hk 
Residents of the United States returning from a visit abroad _._.._...__.._-.__-- 
Natives of Canada, Newfoundland, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, Dominican Republic, 
Canal Zone, or an independent country of Central or South America 

Titre sc foe SSE SS 2 a8 

T Te Chis oe es. ee cereress. kk se eee Fhe 
Ministers Gr eee Gomborminations...- ... oe ee 
Wives of ministers. - - - ee 
Children of ministers : 
Professors of colleges, academies, seminaries, or universities__...._________---.--- 
Wives of professors...........-.. Fates aa aheoet BL eal ON Be Ree Ae Sy ve eee 
Children of professors 
SRG hh, Sooke bab te en wn cwabiiivobbstadedu a bilelds APO Jide adad 
Veterans of the World War 
Wives of veterans 


Quota immigrants (charged to quota) -_-.__.__---- : 


Grand total admitted _._.__..__- , 

















LL | 


























August, eae 

1926 =" 
510 1, 005 
1, 920 3, 269 
4, 392 8,797 
2; 793 5, 218 
104 237 
9, 719 18, 526 
694 1, 341 
499 898 
9, 312 15,277 
1 15, 082 1 29, 549 
273 2 107 
27 224 
50 114 
24 59 
71 1 
12 | 23 
4) 5 
2 2 
156 304 
109 | 133 
141 | 183 
27, 146 49, 485 
12, 888 20, 121 
49, 753 | 88, 132 





| Does not inclue aliens born in nonquota countries who were admitted as Government officials, visitors, 


transits, ete. 


2 Women and unmarried children under 18 years of age born in quota countries, 
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ACTIVITIES OF STATE LABOR BUREAUS 





MONG the activities of State labor bureaus, the following, re. 
A ported either directly by the bureaus themselves or through 
the medium of their printed reports, are noted in the present 

issue of the Labor Review: 

Alabama.—Report of operations under the State workmen’s com- 
pensation act, page 61. 

California.—Report of examination of the State workmen’s com- 
pensation fund, page 59; and changes in volume of employment and 
pay roll in various industries, page 146. 

Illinois.—Changes in employment and earnings in factories in the 
State, page 148. 

lowa.—Changes in employment in specified industries in the State, 
page 150. 

Maryland.—V olume of employment in the State, page 151. 

Massachusetts Minimum wage order for jewelry workers, page 47; 
and changes in volume of employment in various industries in the 
State, page 152. 

New York.—Changes in employment and pay rolls in factories, 
page 153. 

Ohio.—Report of actuarial audit of workmen’s compensation fund, 
page 60; and report of vocational rehabilitation work being done in 
the State, page 83. 

Oklahoma.—Changes in employment and pay rolls in the industries 
in the State, page 154. 

South Dakota.—Report of operations under the State workmen's 
compensation act, page 63. 

Wisconsin.—Volume of employment in Wisconsin industries, page 
154. 
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OFFICIAL—UNITED STATES 


AraBAMA.— Bureau of Insurance. Annual report for the year ending December 31, 
1925. Birmingham, 1926. 441 pp. 
Information from the section of this report relating to workmen’s compensation 
insurance is given on page 61 of this issue. 
CatirorNtA.—Industrial Accident Commission. Report of the examination of the 
State compensation insurance fund. Sacramento, 1926. 18 pp. 
This report is noted briefly on page 59 of this issue. 
MassAcHusEeTtTs.— Department of Labor and Industries. Board of Conciliation 


and Arbitration. Report, together with the decisions rendered by the board 
for the year ending November 80, 1925. Boston {1926]. 302 pp. 


Ounto.—Board for Vocational Education. Civilian Rehabilitation Service. Voca- 
tional’ rehabilitation for physically disabled civilians in Ohio. Columbus, 
1926. 81 pp., illus. 


Data from this report are given on page 83 of this issue. 


—— Industrial Commission. Division of Safety and Hygiene. Accident pre- 
vention and first-aid suggestions. Columbus, 1926. 61 pp., illus. 


Sours Daxora.—lIndustrial Department. Ninth annual report, for the 12 
months ending June 30, 1926. Pierre, 1926. 48 pp. 
Data on workmen’s compensation, taken from this report, are given on page 63 
of this issue. 
Unitep Statres.— Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


Commerce. Commerce yearbook, 1925. Washington, 1926. zz, 752 pp., 
maps, charts. 


The fourth issue of this yearbook. It contains statistics of employment, 
immigration, wages, production, wholesale and retail prices, in addition to much 
other information in text and tabular form. 

Domestic commerce series, No. 5: Commercial and industrial or- 


ganizations of the United States. Washington, 1926. iv, 191 pp. Revised 
(sixth) edition. 


— Bureau of Mines. Bulletin No. 264: Metal-mine accidents in the 


United States during the calendar year 1924, by William W. Adams. Wash- 
ington, 1926. wv, 98 pp. 


A summary of this report will be found on page 51 of this issue. 


—— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bul. No. 412: Wages, 
hours, and productivity in the pottery industry, 1925. Washington, 1926. 
iii, 164 pp., illus. 

Advance data from this report were published in the Review for December, 

1925 (p. 41). 

—— —— —— Bulletin No. 417: Decisions of courts and opinions affecting 
labor, 1925. Washington, 1926. xi, 281 pp. 


—— Federal Board for Vocational Education. Bulletin No. 111, agricultural 
series No. 28: Vocational education in oon for negroes. ecommen- 


dations for the establishment of agricultural schools and programs for negroes. 
Washington, May, 1926. ix, 92 pp., charts. 


A summary of the findings in this report is published on page 79 of this issue. 
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Unirep Srates.—Tariff Commission. Tariff statistics. Compilation made by ih, 

United States Tariff Commission relative to a number of domestic manufact rin 
industries as reported in the census of manufactures for 1923, including th, 
value of the products, the cost of materials, and duties paid together with a sy;. 
vey of the percentage which labor cost is of total costs for materials, wages, anq 
salaries, also a letter of explanation by Hon. Cordell Hull. Washington, 1926. 
v, 31 pp. 


OFFICIAL—FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


AustraLia (New Sours Waugs).—Technical Committee of Inquiry to Ip. 
vestigate the Prevalence of Silicosis and Tuberculosis among Stonemasons 
oh gree Sewer Miners, and Rock Choppers. Report. Sydney, 1925 
12 pp. < 

This committee was appointed to investigate the extent of pulmonary diseases 
among stoneworkers in the vicinity of Sydney. Of 716 men examined, 139 were 
found to be suffering from silicosis, silicosis with tuberculosis, or simple tuberey- 
losis. The majority of the men who were found to be affected had been working 
in one of these occupations which exposed them to silica dust for more than ten 
years. 

(Sours AvsTRaALis).—Royal Commission on Plumbism. Report, togethe, 
with minutes of evidence and appendixes. Adelaide, 1925. xxx, 124 pp., charts. 

Report of the commission appointed to investigate the cause of the reported 
increase in lead poisoning among the employees of a large smeltery at Port 

Pirie, South Australia. 


—— (Victoria).—-Government Statist. Forty-eighth annual report on friendly 
societies for the year ending June 30, 1925. Melbourne, 1926. xv, 88 pp. 


Full statistics concerning membership, income, expenditures, etc., of registered 
friendly societies. The membership rose from 146,688 in 1922 to 155,378 in 
1924-25, the revenue increased from £790,788 to £800,028 (pound at par= 
$4.8665), and the expenditures fell from £616,040 to £572,272. The ratio of 
expenses of management to total income in 1924-25 was 12.1 per cent. 


Victorian yearbook, 1924-25. Melbourne, 1926. vi, 667 pp. 

Contains statistics and full discussion of the population, vital statistics, pro- 
duction, social conditions, etc., of Victoria. 

Canapa.—Bureau- of Statistics. Internal Trade Branch. Prices and price 
indexes, 1913-1925. Ottawa, 1926. 135 pp., charts. 

—— Department of Labor. Labor legislation in Canada, 1925. Ottawa, 1926. 
87 pp. 

A summary of this report is published on page 85 of this issue. 

—— (OntTario).—Minimum Wage Board. Fifth annual report, 1925. Toronto, 
1926. 380 pp. 

The report is reviewed on page 48 of this issue. 

DeNMARK.—Statistiske Departement. Statistisk aarbog, 1926. Copenhagen, 
1926. xxii, 266 pp. 

This yearbook, published by the Department of Statistics of Denmark, con- 
tains statistical tables for 1925 and previous years, including data on strikes and 
lockouts, employment, wages, and social insurance. 

FraNcE.— Ministére du Travail, de l’Hygiéne, de l’ Assistance et de la Prévoyance 
Sociales. Bureau de la Statistique Générale. Annuaire statistique, 1925— 
France et colonies. Paris, 1926. laxviii, 371 pp. 

The French statistical yearbook for 1925 contains statistics concerning v0ca- 
tional education, invalidity and old-age pensions and maternity and family 
allowances, trade-union organizations, cooperative societies, labor inspection and 
collective agreements, wages and hours of labor, and workmen’s compensation. 
Statistical information for the French colonies is also included. 
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Great Brirarn.—Home Office. Departmental Committee to Consider Evi- 
dence as to the Occurrence of Epitheliomatous Ulceration among Mule 
Spinners. Report. London, 1926. 29 pp., diagrams. 


A digest of this report is given on page 56 of this issue. 

—— Industrial Fatigue Research Board. Sizth annual report, to December 31, 
1925. London, 1926. ww, 126 pp., charts, illustrations. 

Contains a general report: of the work of the Industrial Fatigue Research 
Board and an analysis of studies published by the board since 1922 on such 
subjects as the variations of output during the day and the week in various ty pes 
of processes, the effects of atmospheric conditions and lighting on output, and 
yocational psychology, movement and time study, and posture. 

—— Mines Department. Safety in Mines Research Board. Paper No. 27: 
Fire-damp explosions—the projection of flame,by M.J. Burgess. London, 1926. 
14 pp., diagrams. 

An account of laboratory experiments which have been carried out as a pre- 
liminary to mine tests to determine the distance the flame of an explosion of 
fre damp will travel. 

—— Ministry of Health. Seventh annual report, 1925-26. London, 1926. xiv, 
204 pp. Cmd. 2724. 

Data on housing from this report are given on page 72 of this issue. 

—— Registry of Friendly Societies. Return showing details of membership, in- 


come, expenditure, and funds of registered trade-unions with 10,000 or more 
members in the years 1924 and 1925. London, 1926. 9 pp. Cmd. 2720. 


InpiA (Burma).—Chief Inspector of Factories. Annual report on the working 
of the Indian factories act, 1911, in Burma, for the year 1925. Rangoon, 1926. 


50 pp. . 
The report shows that the number of registered factories rose from 919 to 958 


during the year, and the number of employees increased by over. 6,000. The 

number of women employed was larger by 1,155, and of children by 375 than in 

1924. ‘‘The increase in employment of female and child labor is thus propor- 

tionately far greater than that recorded in adult male labor.” 

INTERNATIONAL LaBor Orrice.—TInternational labor directory, 1925: Part II— 
Employers’ organizations. Geneva [19267]. v, 225 pp. 

—— Studies and reports, series B (economic conditions), No. 16: Industrial con- 
reas and labor legislation in Japan, by Iwao F. Ayusawa. Geneva, 1926. 
vi, pp. 

Data from this report are published on page 14 of this issue. 

—— Studies and reports, series C (unemployment), No. 12: Bibliography of unem- 
ployment. Geneva, 1926. 155 pp. 

An international compilation of official and unofficial material. 

—— Studies and reports, series N (statistics), No. 9: Methods of conducting 
family budget inquiries. Geneva, 1926. 100 pp. 

The results of a study by the International Labor Office of the methods used 
in various countries in gathering cost-of-living budgets, with suggestions for coor- 
dinating existing methods. 

—— Studies and reports, series N (statistics), No. 10: Methods of compiling statis- 
tics of industrial disputes. Geneva, 1926. 651 pp. 

This study examines the methods adopted in various countries in compiling 
statistics of industrial disputes (strikes and lockouts) and was prepared as a 
basis for the discussions of the Third International Conference of Labor Statisti- 
cians held in Geneva in October, 1926. 

—— Studies and reports, series N (statistics), No. 11: Methods of statistics of 
collective agreements. Geneva, 1926. 36 pp. ; 

This study was prepared as a basis for the discussions of the Third Inter- 
national Conference of Labor Statisticians held at Geneva in October, 1926. 
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analyzed and the objects which such statistics are intended to serve. 


SwepEN.—[Socialdepartementet.] Statistiska Centralbyran. Statistisk drsbo, 
for Sverige, 1926. Stockholm, 1926. xiii, 345 pp. 
This yearbook contains statistics up to July 6, 1926, including chapters oy 


population, agriculture, industries, prices of commodities, cost of living, ete. 
in Sweden. 


SwiTzZERLAND.—Volkswirtschaftsdepartement. Berichte der eidgendssischen {a}. 
rikinspektoren tiber thre Amtstdtigkeit in den Jahren 1924 und 1925. Aary,, 
1926. 222 pp. 


Reports of Swiss Federal factory inspectors on their activities during 1994 
and 1925, 


UNOFFICIAL 


ALBRECHT, F., AND WILHELMI, K. Die produktive Erwerbslosenfiirsorge. Ber! 
Reimar Hobbing, 1926. 250 pp. 

‘A symposium of decisions of the Minister of Labor of Germany, from April 30. 
1925, to January 1, 1926, with commentaries on measures for putting into effect 
new labor laws. 

AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. Annual convention series, No. 19: A 


manual of health supervision, by R. S. Quinby, M. D. New York, 20 Vese, 
St., 1925. 19 pp. 


This manual brings together methods of dealing with problems of health 
supervision in industry which have been successful and which are in use in many 
industrial establishments in the country. The points covered are the purpose 
and method of conducting physical examinations; the equipment of the dispensary 
and the scope of the work which may be done; safety work and plant sanitation; 
and medical sociology, which covers the furtherance of the health program 
through the medium of such organizations as benefit associations, athletic clubs, 
foremen’s organizations, and shop committees. 

CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS. A study of costs and standards 


of living of Minneapolis teachers in relation to their salaries, by Royal Meeker. 
Minneapolis, 1926. 39 pp. 


Data from this report are given on page 200 of this issue. 


Dearie, NorMan. The cost of living. London, Philip Allan & Co. (Ltd.), 1926. 
183 PP.- 


DeB tors, Lewis A. Industrial safety organization for executive and engineer. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co. (Ince.), 1926. xiii, 328 pp., illus. 


The book aims to furnish industrial executives and safety engineers with the 
information about the industrial safety movement and the essential principles of 
safety work needed for successful accident prevention. 

Emmerson, H. C., anp Lascetizes, E. C. P. Guide to the unemployment insw- 
ance acts. London, Longmans, Green & Co. (Lid.), 1926. viii, 172 pp. 

The principal unemployment insurance act was passed in 1920, and since then 
each year has seen at least one amending act put through, each bringing with it a 
new series of regulations and orders. ‘These have been supplemented by numerous 
decisions by the courts and by umpires to whom disputed points have been 
referred for settlement. The object of this book is to analyze this mass of laws, 
amendments, decisions, and regulations, and to give a straightforward, concise, 
and intelligible account of the unemployment scheme and its administration. 
FONDAZIONE CARNEGIE PER LA Pace INTERNAZIONALE. Sezione di Storia ed 


Economia. La legislazione economica della guerra, par Alberto de Stefani. 
New Haven, Conn., Yale University Press, 1926. xxxii, 544 pp. 


Economic legislation of the war period. 
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The general problem involved in the statistics of collective agreements are 
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ForrIgN Pouticy Association. Research Department. State capitalism in 
Russia: The Soviet economic system in operation, 1917-1926, by Savel Zimand. 
New York, 18 East 41st Street, 1926. 77 pp. 


Grain Deaters National AssociaTION. Cooperation in the United States. 
Toledo, Ohio, 1925. 126 pp. 

The cover page states that this book is based upon official sources and is 
designed as a textbook on cooperation for farmers, bankers, students, editors, 
and others, showing the advantages and limitations of cooperation. However, 
in the section relating to the consumers’ societies no indication is given of the 
existence of a@ comparatively small, but nevertheless successful consumers’ 
cooperative movement among the workers and to some extent among the farmers. 
INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT PREVENTION AssociaATIONS. Report of the safety con- 


vention and annual general meeting, May 11 and 12, 1926. Toronto, 1926. 
166 pp. 


Jouns Hopxins University. Studies in historical and political science, series 
XLIV, No. 3: The wage policies of labor organizations in a period of industrial 
depression, by Vertrees J. Wyckoff. Baltimore, 1926. 119 pp. 


As stated in the introduction, “the purpose of this study is to examine the 
activities of six selected labor organizations during the period of the depression, 
1920-1922, and to formulate, where possible, the general wage policies which 
guided the unions.’”” The unions covered in the study are the railroad trainmen, 
the amalgamated clothing workers, the molders, the flint glass workers, the 
potters, and the mine workers. 


LenreLpt, BERNHARD. Die Erwerbslosenfiirsorge. Berlin, Carl Heymann, 1926. 
viit, 484 pp. 
An analysis of the causes which produce unemployment and the methods of 
taking care of the unemployed, with statistical tables for 1920—1924, 


Leuck, Mrrtam Simons. Fields of work for women. New York, D. Appleton & 
Co., 1926. xvii, 349 pp. 


McCase, Josepn. 1825-1925, a century of stupendous progress. New York, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1926. xxi, 194 pp. 
Describes the progress in wealth, in the life of the worker, in social life, etc. 
MrETROPOLITAN Lire INsurANcE Co. Industrial Department. Cancer mortality 


among insured wage earners and their families, by Louis I. Dublin and others. 
New York, 1925. 104 pp., charts. 


A statistical study of the mortality from cancer among wage earners, based 
on the experience of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. in the years 1911 to 
1922. The data show that in numerical importance cancer was the fifth cause 
of death among the industrial policyholders and that during the last two years 
of the period the relative rank of cancer as a cause of death was higher than in 
the earlier years. The relative importance of different organs or sites as the seat 
of cancer in both sexes and among both white and colored persons is shown, 
but the connection between occupation and cancer mortality is not traced. 


NatTionaL Cuitp Lasor Committers. Child labor selected bibliography. New 
York, 215 Fourth Avenue, 1926. 30 pp. 


NorTHERN States’ Cooperative Leacur. Second yearbook, 1926. Minneapo- 
lis, 1926. 168 pp., charts, illustrations. 
Contains, besides much statistical data, articles on cooperative subjects by 
leaders in the movement. Data from the yearbook are given on page 74 of this 
issue. 


PHILADELPHIA Hovusina AssocraTION. Housing in oo dent 1925, by 


Bernard J. Newman. Philadelphia, 311 South Juniper Street 
pp., maps, plans, illustrations. 
A summary of this report is given on page 70 of this issue. 
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PrinceTON University. Department of Economics and Social Institutions 
Industrial Relations Section. Employee stock ownership in the United 
States, by Robert F. Foerster and Else H. Dietel. Princeton, 1926. viii, 1? 4 Dp, 


This study of stock ownership by industrial employees gives an objective 
analysis of the plans of companies which have sold stock to their employees, coy. 
ering methods of introducing the plan, description of the securities offered, anq 
details as to eligibility requirements, conditions of subscription, financial details, 
and limitation of the employee’s risk. There is a statement of the general re. 
sults of the stock-selling campaigns of different companies and a discussion of the 
questions of individual and general policy involved. The appendixes contain , 
list of companies which have introduced stock-ownership plans and summaries 
of different plans. 

SmituH, Bryant. The Supreme Court and the injured longshoremen. [Seatile. 
1926?| (Reprinted from Washington University Studies, Vol. XIII, humanisi 
series, No. 1, 1925, pp. 61-93.) 

This is a reprint of a study of four decisions by the Supreme Court affecting 
the status of longshoremen under the compensation laws of the States. By these 
decisions, over sharp dissenting opinions, it is said that “‘the court, whether in- 
tentionally or not, has accomplished a bit of far-reaching judicial legislation,” 
and, if followed, they mark “the initiation in many respects of a new system of 
admiralty jurisprudence in American law.’ Various questions are raised but 
not answered as to what the courts of the States can do, what the Federal 
courts may do, and whether Congress will act to meet the situation as developed 
by the decisions. 

Stott, M. Boots. Report on the present position of vocational guidance and voca- 
tional selection. London, Women’s Employment Publishing Co [1925?]. 95 
PP- 

This volume includes information on the subject matter from various countries. 
Emphasis is placed upon the aspects of vocational guidance which most closely 
concern the Central Employment Bureau for Women, which has its headqarters 
in London. 

SuLiivan, Oscar M., anD SNortTUM, KENNETH O. Disabled persons, their educa- 
tion and rehabilitation. New York, Century Co., 1926. xv, 610 pp., illus. 

The seven parts of this volume deal, respectively, with the following subjects: 
(1) The changing social attitude toward the disabled; (2) physical restoration oi 
the disabled; (3) vocational rehabilitation; (4) special services and special pro)- 
lems; (5) disabled persons as rehabilitants; (6) agencies and devices; (7) an evalu- 
ation and a prophecy. In discussing the future of rehabilitation work the 
authors lay great stress upon the stimulus such work should give to preventive 
measures, such as campaigns against tuberculosis and infantile paralysis and tie 
reduction of accident hazards. In brief, disabilities ‘‘must so far as feasible be 
made impossible.” 

SwEDEN YEARBOOK, 1926. Stockholm, Almquist & Wiksell Co. (Ltd.), 1926. 
ziti, 238 pp., illustrations, maps. 

Contains sections on cost of living and wages, social insurance, and other topics 
bearing on labor conditions in Sweden. 


UNION SUISSE DES PAYSANS. Vingt-huititme rapport annuel du Comité directeur 
de ’ Union suisse des paysans et du Secrétariat des paysans suisses, 192). 
Brougg, Switzerland, 1926. 112 pp. 

The 28th annual report of the Swiss Farmers’ Union. 


O 
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